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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE intention of this Work is, to point 
out and describe such objects as command 
general interest throughout the country. — 
The usual plan of Tours only comprising 
a particular route, unless that precise line 
be retraced, a Tourist is obliged to encum- 
ber himself with several books, to enable 
him to gain all the information that he 
requires. The Author has felt this in- 
convenience in several excursions through 
Great Britain; and has therefore selected 
from the best authorities an account of those 
few parts which he had not an opportunity of 
visiting; in order that this Work may ex- 
hibit a general survey of Southern Cambria. 
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A TOUR 



OF 



South wales and Monmouthshire* 



INTRODUCTION. 



tJ£NERAL OBSEhVATIOi^tS — A SKETCH OF 
WELCH klSTORl^ ANCIENt BUILDINGS. 

S£Ct, 1. 

In making the Tour of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, the Admver of picturesque 
beauty dwells with peculiar pleasure on a 
tract of country comprising the greater part 
of Monmouthshire, and bordering the Severn 
and Bristol channel, to the western limits of 
Pembrokeshire. In this enchanting district, 
a succession of bold hills, clothed with wild 
forests, or ornamental plantations and delight- 
ful valleys, present themselves in constant va- 

B riety: 



9 INTRODtTCTIOlff. 

riety : many fine estuaries and rivers, picy 
turesque towns,, and princely ruins,, also 
adorn the scener whose charms are incon-^ 
ceivably heiglrtened by the contiguity of the 
Bristol channel, wliicli washes the coast ; inp 
some places receding into capacioua bays; in^ 
^hers, ad^vai>cing into rocky promontories of 
the most imposing grandeur. 

The Statistical Eiiqidrer finds equal subject 
of gratification, in the uncommon fertility of 
several valleys, and tlie woody treasures of 
numerous hills, bearing myriads of oaks, and 
other first-rate timber-trees. The mineral 
wealth of the comitry, and its convenient 
coast for traffic, are likewise subjects of higl> 
consideration; and^, while the statist applauds^ 
the late raj^d strides of majiufactures and 
commerce in this district, he may discover 
sources hitherto latent for their increase^ 
. TheJIistof'iancQ,nnot fail of being interested 
while treading on the ground where Britons- 
made their ktest and most vigorous efforts for 
independenee, agjiiiist successive invadei^;; 
nor the Antiqitaryy while traversing a coun- 
try replete with IVIqnuments of the Druidical^ 
ages; inilitary works of tlie Roxoans, Britons^ 

SaxonSr 



iNTRobtrcrrojT. 5 

feaxdnsi aiid Notmahs; ahd the venerable 
melius of riiitrierous religious foundations. 

Bfeyx)nd this stripe of country, from ten to 
Iw^nty miles irt width, forming (he sOUtherii 
extremity of Wales, and an intermixture of 
rich scenery (particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Brecon), with prevailing dreariness 
on the eastern frontier, South-Wales exhibits 
a tfedioiis extetit of hills without niijesty,: 
valleys over^run with peat bogs, and unpro- 
iifeble maofs. Beside the feuperb fuiris of St* 
David's, the couts6 of the Tivy near Cafdi- 
gati, and the ' sfceirei'y about tlie Devirs 
Bridge, it has litfle to ehtice the attention of 
Ihe tourist : the toWns, for the most part, are 
miserably poor, and travelling accommoda- 
tiotis very uneertain ; the foads, too, are 
Wretched beyond any thing that a mere 
Englisli traveller ever witnessed. It is, there- 
fore', a subject of no sttiall gfatification, that 
the chief beauties of South- Wales are found 
in a compact route ; abounding with good 
towns, respectable accoftiniodations, and very 
h\T roads, this part of the country may be 
explored in a clos^e carriage, though the bel- 
tet mod6 of traveffing is, dertalnly, on horse- 
teiv l^iid pedeshiatt ^rii^y' claim peculia't 
B 2 advantages. 



ik XNTRODtJCTlON, 

advantages in his way of gelting on ; but I 
do not conceive, that a man endiuring the fa^ 
tigue of trudging day after day through mify 
roads, can maintain an exhilaration of spirits 
congenial with* the beauties that surround 
him. 

SECT. II. 

The geographical situation and present li- 
mits of Wales are unnecessary to be here de- 
scribed. Of its history, the first certain ac- 
counts that we collect are* on the invasion of 
the Romans, when Wales appears to have 
been divided into three principalities: the 
Silures, the Ordovices, and the Dimitae. The 
Silures possessed all that tract of country 
bounded by the Severn, the Tame, and the 
Towey; which, comprehending the counties 
of Monmouth^ Glamorgan, Brecknock, Rad- 
nor, Hereford, and part of Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, and Caermarthen shires, comprised the 
greater part of South- Wales. The Dimitae 
inhabited that part of South- Wales westward 
of the Towey; and the Ordovices, North- 
Wales, including Anglesea. 

The Romans having subdued Britannia 
JPrima, i. e. the Southern part of England, 

advanced 



INTRODUCTION. 5 

advanced to. the conquest of Wales, by them 
denominated Britannia Secunda; in this; 
however, tliey met with ah unlooked-for op 
position; the inhabitants were vigorous and 
brave ; and the country, wildly piled toge- 
ther with mountains, forests, and morasses, 
presented an aggregation of difficulties, that 
would have discouraged a people less ardent 
in their enterprizes : nor did they succeed, 
-until after a long warfare and a severe loss. 
The Silures and Dimitae fell under the yoke 
4n the reign of Vespasian, when they were 
vanquished by Julius Frontinus. The Ordo^- 
vices were not finally subdued until the time 
of his successor, Jgrkola, who, according to 
Tacitus, exterminated the whole nation. 

The Romans retained possession of this 
country until A. D. 408, when they with- 
drew their legions, and the most warlike of 
the British youth,* for the defence of their 
central dominions. The inroads of the Scots 
and Picts, which immediately followed, do 
not appear to have materially affected the 
.Welch ; nor did the Saxons, though -at con- 
stant war 'With tliem for €everal centuries, ac* 
quire any settled dprnmio^i in the coufijtry: 
yet they more than onc^ partially overran 
? 3 Wales, 



Wales, obliging it to pay tribute; ahd in the 
r^fi pf Edward ^1^ co^fea^r^ HaroJkis »t.tbo 
be^d of a great ?^Fmyi eiit^ring Wale$f det 
fq^jted Prince Griffith, sovereign of Narthi* 
Wales, and, «tabjiisbing himself in Gwent* 
(Moaraauth^ire), b?gan a PaJaee. atPortSi 
wit, which was, hpiw^ver, destroyed i^y Grif** 
|ith before its completion, 

JFrom the.^ep^t^tyce of the Romans. iu 40S, 
to the inroa^ls o|J thfi Anglo-Normfln chiefr 
tains, in, the elevepth and twelfth Qcaturiesi 
Walps was divided into uMiAerQiis pettyi so* 
yproigaties or lord^ips^ of vAryirtg »ame and 
extqnt, l?i|t tributary^o an iin|)eriai Prince ? 
^Qugh spanetime^ tl>at digWty was. split iiido 
two or three branches. Thow^ vhiGJk 'wcne 
^sqaUy at war with each pther, qr with, .their 
Princes, who seldom pbtji}v?d tributi^ "when 
their means of enfQrcii>g:it,wa3 gUeutiottabteil^ 

Tjhe Anglo*Nprman d<3in\ii3ijlon in« Wales was 
birought about in a n^ann^r wholly jdiflferent 
from former copqu^stei. ; William, the Firri: 
a^d Ix^s successors, finding sufficieot eniployt- 
meijt in secupnj;. tb^ir i^pgUsh possessions, 
ipyited their chj^fe, l^oJd^g hnd$. ia the 

• * The Saxons at tMs period are supposed to have occupied 
^oo^9Vith, <3)PS4tew, CdcrvenV aod Cae^kion. ^'J - ^ 

^ ^ , neighbourhood 



fjeighbcHiriioo^ of Wal^, to make ihcurSioiiS 
against the Welch lords, upon their separate 
interests* The Norman leaders thereupon, 
hf creating feuds among lJ>e native powers/, 
fading with one o* the other party, and 
'breaking' with fhem on convenient dppof- 
tunities, contrived to fik thertiselv^s fn various 
parts of Wales ; whence their conquests ex- 
tending, by degrees, oterspread the gcealiei: 
f)art of the country. The lands thus obtained 
became the property of the conquerors, v/hd, 
under the title of lords marchers, Wer^aU 
lowed to exetxrise an uncontrolled jurisdiction 
within their demesnes : but power acquired 
on such principles could only be ret&ined by 
force ; every petty despot s«?cared hinflfselif in 
afibrtress, and hence arose tlie extniordina*y 
nnmber of ca^swith which "W^ales^ is 
troM^ded, abnounting, according to a riativ^ 
authoc *^ to l^'S*. The Welch princes still 
held a coiisiAerable tract of cauntry, fre* 
quently overthrew the inttajdersy and evferi 
carried their arms into England ; but in the 
d^enA of the brave Llewelyn, by Edward the 
fmtf Wales lost every: remnant of its irtdepen* 

. * Mr. Peunant 
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-^ INTRODUCTION. 

ilence^ and became definitively united to tli« 
crown of England, 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth Wales 
was divided into twelve shires, snd Monr 
mouthshire w^s iiicluded ^mong the English 
.counties ; the feudal despotism of the lordsr 
jjnarchers was then abolished; and Walesa 
.pafticipating in the equal shelter of English 
jurisprudence, has proved itself as zealous in 
defeiKiing the common interests of the emr 
pire, ,a?. it was formerly conspicuous in strugi- 
gling for its particular freedom, 

SECT. III. 

- Among the numerous memorials of history 
^nd antiquity which distinguish Wales, 
cas^!^ and religious buildings possess the 
chief claim to attention ; and, as Wales is an 
admirable field for the study of the civil and 
jnilitary architecture that prevailed in the 
niiddje ages, I shall give a slight sketch of 
the progress of those arts, so far as it seems 
applicable to the present purpose. 
' On the overthrow of the Romans by the 
Goths and Vandals, the arts vanished before 
the scourge of war ; and the standard mode 
of architecture wliich ^dornecj the Qreek and 

Romao 



INTRODUCTION. 9 

^oman empires could no longer , be exe-i 
cuted in its original perfection. The ge^ 
iieral forms, indeed, were imitated, but witln 
out an observance of symmetry : the execu- 
tion was rough and Clumsy ; tlie pillars were 
excessively thick, and tlie arches heavy; 
and where ornament was attempted the 
performance was very uncouth. Such was 
the state of architecture (a. mere corruption of 
the Roman) that succeeded the devastations 
of the Gpths, and has been called Saxon and 
Norman : the term Gothic, however, would 
certainly be more apj^'opriate. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century^ 
a new style of architecture made its appear* 
ance, distinguished by pointed arches and 
clustered Goluirjns *• Though at first coldly 

received^ 

* The common appellation of this mode, Gothic, Is equally- 
improper with the preceding, as tfie reign of the Goths was 
f t an end long })efore ijj& ii^troductiotif: iQdeed its origin is 
wrapped in obscurity. Sir Christopher Wren, and after hini 
many architects and antiquaries, have attributed it to the Sa- 
racens, and hence called it 8ai aconic » but tUeir gTQunds ar^ 
very questionable. Perhaps the homely conjecture, that it 
arose from the pointed form hi the intersecting Saxon ai'ches^ 
may be as near the truth as one .derived from more laborious 
researches j indeed,- from the' sf*e€imehs of early Gothic 
vhip4 I have seen, I ^m of opinion^ that cogent reasons may 
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reeeived, ^aid but sparingly mtroduced armory 
the rounded archer and massive colirmns 
called Saxo9>» it soon gained! an undisputed 
footing. 

About the latter end of the reign of Hexiry 
tli€ Third, we. find it acquire a. more orna^ 
niental and dietinct/ character. The pillbr^ 
nvhich before were rounds and encircled with 
blender det»<Ehed.filiaft6^. were theii ibfomd in 
entire reeded oolumns ; the arclied roo£i also^ 
wliicH only iexhrbited the main spriogers^ 
then became idteisected .with nun^rous ra** 
mlfications and.tuaraflKmesv. -The decorations 
continued tci incirdasa ut>tH tt^ward the close 
of Henry the Eighth's »c%»w. whe© tbe.liglirt 
of science: agam dawned oYfeff Europe,, and 
the lelifes of Greece ind Rome wore rightly 
considered as models of genuine taste ; the 
^IasS(ic eleganc? of the five Ordei^s then aj> 
pearedv intermixed with the Golhic ; it soon 
becariie universal, and is now adbpted in al! 
superior buildings throughout Europe. Fur- 
ther charaotferistic^ of style might be pointed 

be adduced, to. prove It rather to be of natural growth from 
the Sa^on inod^^ ^nd fbfmed. in its characteristics by gra-» 
diial akeration, tbana.liow s^^tem of r9i»otQan4 detadied 

out. 



pqty and l^ssisr variaticms defii>pd : but F de 

fuA presumiQ to inforai the antiquary ^ dtid th^ 

distinctk>06 i^lieady drawn wiil be sufficient 

for t|pe cursory tourist, -* • 

Castles »^)Qar qC noi generally cboeerv figure^ 

except such 2^ were founded by .the Romany 

who preferred th^ of aa obloag^ square^ urv* 

less there were special reasons to the contrary^ 

3mall qt&tlesr CKXi^ted of a single court, ot 

wardy lyhose sidqs were usbaliy flanked by 

towers. The great hsAl, chapel, and dobiestic 

3partment6| built Irom the: outer wall; int^ 

the court, occupied one or more sides.. The 

citadel, 99Ued afsq the Keep and Dungeon^ 

sy33 a t9Wf r <>f eo^inieni; slrengtli, whereih th^ 

jGarri^^ made tlpeir last $taieid«i and where 

pri9qnq:s were soip^tiinep confipcd : the: ciw 

tadel'was Qft|^ dpt^cl^d from the walls/ and 

built on an artificial mound encircled with a 

ditch. The barracks for the soldiers in gar* 

rison was generally a range of building near 

the gatebousq, or principal entrance. The 

latter building contained apartments for tlie 

OflScers of the castle, and the portal was fur^ 

flashed with cMie, two, or three portcuUisses*. 

* An iron grate,, vnih spikes at tbe bottom, which wai 
|4 iowj^ after tl^e gate was forced. 

A wet 
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A wet or . dry moat surrounded the whole ; 
and, advanced before the drawbridge that 
crossed it, there was often an outwork called 
a Jbarbican. Large castles were only" a repe- 
tition o[ these courts u|X)n somewhat of a 
larger scale, connected with each other 
^Che^pstow castle consists of four). In for- 
$re$^es o£ the' first class, an extensive embattled 
wall sometimes encircled the mass of fortifi* 
cation already described, at some distiince, 
inclosing a. considerable tract of ground, as at 
Caerpliilly in Glamorganshire*. Castle walls 
appear in some instances built of solid ma« 
^nry ; but their general construction is of 
grout work. . For this purpose, two slighi 
walls were built parallel, from six to twelve 
feet asunder; the interval was then filled 
iip with loose stones and rubbish, and th^ 

* Several years ago, when I first set about /oast1c-hufttii)|^ 
I endeavoured in vain to discover a relation between what I 
saw, .and the description with a figure of an iincicnt castle, 
laid down in Grose s Antiquities^ and copied by others, t 
have since seen the greater part of the principal ruins i& 
South-Britain j and the only castles that occur to me as ap- 
proaching to that gentleman's plan, are those of Dover and 
Ijondon. I mention this, because persons building a tlicor^ 
on the authorities above-mentioned, might, among ruins, be 
puxzkd,- to no pvjrposje,, for a practical lllustMibn. 
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whole cemented together with a great quan- 
tity of fluid (according to some authors 
boiling) mortar: the mass soon acquired a 
sufficient firmness, and in the present day 
it possesses the adhesion of solid rock. This 
method was used by the Romans, and adopt* 
cd by succeeding ages ; but the arches were 
turned, and the angles coigned with hewir 
stones, which, after the Conquest, were 
brought from Caen in Normandy. 
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VOYAGE FROM HKlSTOL tO SWANSEA— f 

SWANSEACASTirE MANUFACTORIES — "^ 

tVELCH BATHING OSTERMOUTH^ PEN-* 

RICE, Attn PENNARTH CASTLES— SEAT^ 

OF MR. TALBOT ARTHUR'S STONE, A 

LARGE CROMLECH* 

In company with a brother artist, I en- 
tered Bristol with an intention of com- 
mencing my Cambrian tour in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chepstow; but an unthought- 
of attraction induced us to relinquish this 
project. 

Returning from a ramble through the towny 
by the quay, we were agreeably amused 
with a fleet of vessels that was about (o quit 
the river with the ebbing tide ; some of them 
were already in full sail floating down the 
stream, and others getting under weigh., 
The spirited exertions of the seamen, and the 
WiXiiouS' movements of numerous spectators, 

devoting 
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devoting th«r attention to friends or freight, 
gave animation to th^ scene, which was ren* 
dered particularly cheerful by the delightful 
state of the mormng. On a sudden we were 
saluted with a duet of F^^ench-horns from a 
small doop in the riv^er ; a very indifferent 
performance to be sure^ yet it was pleasing,. 
This sloop* was bound lo Swansea ; and we^ 
learned that the wiind was so directly favour- 
able, that the voyage would in all probability 
be completed* the same afternoon. We were 
now strongly disposed for an aquatic excur- 
sion ; nor did flie laugliing broad faces of 
about a dozen Weleh girls, passengers, alarms 
tas from otir ptirpose : so by an exertion we 
collected our portmanteaus and some refresh-^ 
ments in due time, and engaged in the 
voyage. 

Leaving Bristol,, and its romantic but ruined 
suburb Clifton, we entered upon the re-^ 
iftarkable scenery of St Vincjent's Rocks* 
A bolder pass than is here foi?med I scarcely 
temen^ber to have seen, even in the most 
toountainous parts- of Great Britain : on one 
wde, a huge i*^k rises in naked majesty per- 
pendicularly from the river, to the heigiit of 
«ome hundred feet i the immense surface is 

tinted 
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tinted with the \'aTious hues of grey, red, and 
yellow, and diversified by a few patches of 
slirubs, moss, and creeping lichens, A range 
of rocks equal in magnitude, but of less pre- 
cipitous ascent, clothed with dark wild forest 
trees and underwood, forms the opposite 
boundary of the river ; attempering the me- 
nacing aspect of impendent cliffs, with the 
softer features of sylvan hills- 

The grandeur of the river's banks dimi-^ 
nishes until near the Avon's junction with 
tlie Severn ; when the commanding height 
of Kingsweston-hill, adorned with the groves,, 
lawns, and plantations of Lord Chfford's park^ 
rises conspicuously eminent, and engages a 
parting interest. Wc soon entered the Se- 
vern, here an expansive estuary, and so far a 
noble object ; but deriving little importance 
from its shores, which, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aust, arc a mere undulation of 
corn-fields and pastures. The display of cul- 
tivation, though gratifying, is certainly infe- 
rior in picturesque merit to the grand features 
of cliffs and mountains which distinguish the 
shores of Pembrokeshire, and the western 
coast of Wales,r 

For 
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For some time we were well entertained 
with our voyage; when satisfied with ex- 
ternal objects, we found amusement hi the 
cooped-iip oircfe of our companions, and em 
tered upon a general meal, without the as^ 
sistance of knives or plates^ with much gdod 
humour if nor was there a lack of wit, if W6 
might judge from, the continued bursts of 
iaiightcr tliat sallied on thd occasion • But the 
scene presently changed : . the wind, at first 
so favourable, shifted to tliJe opposite point, 
increasing from a pleasant breeze to a fresh 
.gale; the sun no longer played on the sur- 
face of the water ;. the sky became overcast ; 
and " the waves curled darkly against the 
'vesseUV/ 'From the j seamen, with looks of 
dtsepjiointment,. we learned, th^t tlie prospect 
of.a s&offt Tjdya^ was. at an end ; and that, if 
-the'Awind: coiltinued as it was, we might be 
ki?pt at sea for several day a: the rbadness of 
the weather iQCTcas€d!to>y«u!da evening,, when 
a deluging rain came .down, and continued 
the whole ::night. -Thiscalamity^wasi further 
aggravatedby-a hcwy old woman on btfard^ 
who grated our eats with 'a homSle scream 
whenever, a wave fctcpke over thp vessel, 9r a 
lilasb 6f lightning illuminated the scenery of 

c the 
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the storm ; filling up the intervals with the 
cheering narrative of ships that were lost in 
tl)e very track of our voyage. It was to no 
purpose that wc endeavoured to joke away 
her fears, or to nniake them less eloquent ; 
but Time, that great jcsolver of difiicultieSf 
transferring the disorder of her imagination to 
her stomach, quieted her alami. Ait length 
the increasing rain forced every one for shelter 
towards, tlie cabin : this was a hole about two 
yards by one and a half; not quite the latter 
dimension in height, and filthy to a degree 
-that I shall not attempt to describe : intx> this 
place as many were squeezed as it could pos- 
sibly contain. 

. Among our female companions were two 
genteel young Welch-women of considerate 
personal attractions, whose vivacity and good- 
nature had essentially contributed to the en- 
tertainment of the day : one of these was pis- 
culiarly bewitching; hex's was » *^! 

'^"W^' the faultless form 

Shap'd by the hand of hannony ; Ac cbeek 
Where the Uve. crii990Q , thioiigh. th^ ti9t»ro white 
.Soft-shoottug, o'er., the fepQ diffu3e5 Woonp, 
. And.cv'ry nameless grace j the parted lip," 
Like the red rose-biid moist with naorning icvr, ' ' 
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Breathing delight ; and, under flowing jet, 
The neck slight- shaded, and the swelling breast ; 
The look resistless^ piercing to the soul. 

• These damsels preferring the certainty of 
a wetting upon deck to the chance of suffo- 
cation in the cabin, we made it our business 
to defend them as much as possible from 
•' the pelting of the pitiless storm/* Our 
travelling coats were fashionably large; so 
that each of us was able completely to shelter 
ane, without exposing ourselves; a bottle of 
brandy too, that we had fortunately provided; 
helped to counteract the inclemency of the 
weather, and we were for some time tho^ 
roughly comfortable. The rain at length, 
penetrating our coverings, obliged us to seek 
a fresh, resource ; but k) discover one was no 
easy flatter ; fpr the cabin had not a chink 
imoccupied, and there was not a. dry sail on 
board to make use of. In tliis predicament 
it fortunately occurred to one of the ladies, 
that bcfqrQ the hatchway was closed she obe* 
served sufficient Koom in the hold for three or 
four persons who were not very bulky to Ito, 
down : to this place we gained admittance ; 
and, althougJi the angles of chests and pack- 
ages formed a very inappropriate couch for 
c 2 the 
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tlie tender limbs of our friends, yet the re- 
treat proved highly gratifying ; and, after a 
short time spent in pleasing conversation, wc 
€njoyed a refreshing sleep.— -Unhallowed 
thoughts, be silent ! voluptuous imaginations, 
tonjure not up, from this pressure of circum- 
stances, motives or actions that are unholy ! 
It is true, the girls had charms that might 
warhi an anchorite, and were filled with th^ 
glowing sensations of youthful passion ; yet 
they wci'c virtuous ; nor had the tourists, al- 
though encountering temptation, a wish to 
endanger the possessors of qualities so lovely 
for a transitory enjoyment. 
. When we issued from our burrow the next 
morning, theraincx)ntinued; but the wind had 
abated, and become more favourable. The 
other passengers remained in the cabin, and 
nothing can.be imagined more distressing than 
their situation. No less than ten women had 
squeezed ' themselves into the hole, where 
they lay all of a heap, like fish iii a basket. 
The heat and confinement had rendered the 
sickness general: I shall forbear to describe 
the evidence of its effects; but briefly remark, 
that, overcome by pain and fatigue, they ai> 
pearcd all in a. soimd sleep, half released 

- ' from 
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from their clothes, and with such an inter- 
mixture of heads, bodies, and Hmbs, that it 
required some ingenuity to trace the relation 
of the several parts. The two old French- 
horn players were lying at the door soaking 
in the rain, but also asleep. From such %' 
scene we giadly withdrew, and in a few 
hours found ourselves at the entrance of 
Swansea Bay, finely encircled with high 
varied hills ; on our left were the two insu- 
lated rocks called the Mumbles, at a small 
distance from the main land, where the 
whitened town of Ostermouth*- appeared 
issuing from the water, beneath a lofty dark 
hill. At the bottom of the bay, the superior 
extent of Swansea lined the shore, backed by 
an atmosphere of cloudy vapours produced 
from the numerous furnaces in its neighbour- 
hood. At length I trod on Cambrian ground, 
and paid my half crown, with a willing en- 
gagement to forfeit a hundred times the sum, 

* The practice of whitening their dwellings, in Wales, is 
very general, and of long standing. David ap Gwiilim^ a 
bard of the 14th century, thu3 notices it in his invocation to 
Summer : *' With san-shin6 morn gladden thou tlie place, 
and greet the whitened houses." 

c 3 if 
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if ever I should be again caught on board of a 
Swansea Hoy *. 

Swansea is a tolerably neat townj although 
irregularly built. It has long been a winter 
residence of the neighbouring gentrj^ and a 
favourite resort in summer for bathing; but 
its increasing opulence arises principally from 
the prosperity of its manufactures and com- 
merce. 

In company witli Major Jones, a worthy 
magistrate of the town, to whose polite at* 
tention I stand indebted for much local in- 
formation, I obtained a complete survey of 
Swansea Castle, (situated in the middle 
of the town), which, although much con- 
tracted from its former grand dimensions, 
is still of considerable extent. The principal 
feature of the building is, a massive quadran- 
gular tower, remarkable for a range of light 
circular arches, encircling the top, and sup- 

♦ Of the numerous vessels that sail from Bristol to Swan- 
sca^ not one is fitted for passengers^ and it was our misfor- 
tune to enter the worst in the service : we afterwards learned, 
that two superior vessels, Dimond and Hawkins mastersi 
afford very tolerable accommodation. The sailing of these 
might be learned from a correspondence at Bristol, and a 
pleasant coqveyance obtained,— at least for men. 

porting 
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porting a parapet^ whidi foitns a connexion 
with turreft at ^ach angle* « This parapet af- 
fords a pleasing birdVeye view of the town 
and - surrounding country. The tenantable 
parts of the castle compHse the town-iiall ; a 
poor-house ; a jail ; a new ittarket-house ; 
iiumeroUs sHore-cellars ; a blacksmith's and 
other shops and habitations; a Roman Ca* 
tholic chapel; and a pigepn-house. The 
Gothic structure has been so -far metamor^ 
phbsed in its application to these purposes^ 
that it is almost impossible to trace the origi^- 
Mal plan of the building ; but the large apart* 
tnent used for Romish worship has been ei- 
ther the btf onial hall or the chapel : I think, 
the former. 

During my stay in Swansea, an intoxicated 
inan fell asletsp on the parapet of the castle, 
and, rolling off, fell to the ground at the 
dejKh of near 80 feet. The poor fellow was 
a servant in the castle: and, missing his 
room in winding up the turreted stair-case, 
unconsciously extended his journey to the 
summit of the castle. Nothing broke his fall 
(unlciss the roof of a low shed reared against 
the wall, and which he went clearly through, 
c 4 may 
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may be considered as a favourable itnpedU 
ineDt), and yet, incredible as it may seem ! 
the only effect produced on the man, was a 
slight broken head^ and a restoration of his 
faculties. He bound up his head himself, 
made the best of his way to a public-house, 
took a little more ale, and then went soberly 
to bed. I should scarcely have believed this 
miraculous escape, had I not seen the broken 
tiles and rafters through which he fell, and 
heard the attestations qf numerous witnesses 
^f the accident. 

- Swansea Castle was built A, D. 1113, by 
Henry Beaumont, Earl of Warwipk, aNorman 
leader who conquered Gowerland, a tract of 
country bounded by the Neath and Loughor 
rivers, from the Welch ; but it was soon after 
Jbesieged by Griffith ap Rhys ap Theodore, a 
native chief, and a great part of the Qut- 
buildings destroyed. It is now the property 
of the Duke of Beaufort,. Lend .paramount cjf 
Gower. 

A large tract of; country northward of 
Swansea is covered with coal, copper, and 
iron-works, the operations of which are much - 
.facilitated by a canal passing among them* 
The dismal gloom of. the manufactories, 

hanging 
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hanging over the river' Tjiwe, is pleasingly- 
contrasted by the whitened walls of their ap^ 
pendant villages, . springing froni the dark 
sides of the hills that rise above the river; 
Conspicuous above the other resorts of the 
manufacturers is. MoRRiSTOWN, a neat newly-» 
created village ; and on the summit of a steep 
hill Morristown castle, a quadrangular build- 
ing, which is the habitation of upwards of 
thirty families; these buildings owe :their 
origin to Mr^ Morris, a gentleman, who, in 
partnership with Mr, Lockjvood, conducts 
one pf the leading wprks. The introduction 
of Major Jones obtained me a view of Messrst 
Freeman's copper manufactory : we took 
care to be there at noon^ when the furnace* 
are tapped and all the interesting processes 
gone through. The effect in pacing through 
these dismal buildings, contra^ed by the vivid 
glare of the furnaces, and the liquid fire of 
the pouring metal, is to a stranger very 
striking. I was much surprized at the quanr 
tify of condensed sulphureous vapour that 
yellowed the roof of the building. Sulphur 
often forms the greatest bulk of the ore ; yet 
fio ineQns are employed to collect the. vapoury - 
« Tvhiqh 
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which might easily be managed, and could 
not fall of turning to a source of profit : at 
the same time, it would save the health of 
the workmen^ and spare the vegetation, 
ii'hich appears stinted tor a considerable dis- 
stance by the. noxious effluvia. 

We left these sulphureous chambers to en- 
joy a purer air on the sea-shore, where ano- 
ther curi(»ity awaited us. As we were stroll- 
ing on the sands, about a mile above the 
town, we remarked a group of figures, in 
birtli-day attire, gamboling in the water: 
not suspecting that they were women, we 
passed carelessly on ; but how great was our 
frurprize, on approaching them, to find that 
the fact did not admit ^'of a doubt. We had 
not paused a minute, before they all came 
running toward us, with a menacing tone 
and countenance, that would seem to order 
lis away. Though we did not understand 
their British sentences, we obeyed, and very 
hastily too, on finding a volley of stones 
Jrattling about our ears. This hostile demon- . 
stration, we afterwards found, arose fronv a 
suspicion that, we were going to remove their 
4;lothes, a piece of waggery often practised by 
.4he tisitants of Swansea, to enjoy their 

running 
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running nudiores ovo. The girls knew that 
we were not their countrymen, or we should 
have passed unconcerned ; unless, indeed, 
acquaintances, who would have made their 
usual salutation, and perhaps joined in the 
party's amusement. In our subsequent ram* 
bles on the beAch these liberal exhibitions of 
Cambrian beauty afibrded us many pleasing 
studies of unsophisticated nature : 

*' Graceful, cleanly, smooth and round, ; 
" All in Venus* girdle bound.*' 

From Swansea we made an excursion acros^ 
the sands to Ostermouth castle, about four 
miles distant, situated on an eminence near 
the coast. The principal walls of this ruin 
are little injured by time, and most of the 
apartments may be readily distinguished ; the 
general figure is polygonal, and the ramparts 
are conspicuously lofty, but unflanked by 
towers, except at the entrance : a profusion 
of ivy overspreading the ruin rather conceals 
than adorns it. This building is supposed to 
have been erected by the Norman conqueror 
of Gowerland, and has almost ever since re- 
mained the property of that Lordship. 

From 
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From some high hills behind Ostermoutb, 
an extensive view is obtained over the penin- 
sula of Gower, and the two noble bays of 
Swansea and Caermarthen, which its pro- 
jection divides : the general aspect of the 
peninsula is wild and dreary. Not far distant, 
near the little bay of Oxwich, arc the ruins 
pf Pennarth castle, a fortress built soon after 
the Beaumonts conquered Gowerland ; and 
on the opposite side of the bay stands the 
more picturesque ruin of Penricc castle ; so 
called after the Penrice's, a Norman family 
that settled there in the reign of Edward the 
First, This castle is comprised in an ex- 
tensive domain belonging to Mr. Talbot, 
which occuJ)ies a great part of the peninsula ; 
ind here Mr. Talbot has erected an elegant 
villaj with all the appendant beauties of wood 
and lawn, lake, and promenade. But, unless 
with a view to improve the estate, one can 
scarcely iniagine what motive could induce 
this gentleman to desert his former residence 
at Margam, possessing all the allurements of 
favoured nature, and situated in the midst of 
an agreeable neighbourhood, to force exotic 
elegance upon a bleak unfrequented coast, 

and 
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and fix Ilk abode far from the usual haunts 
of society.. 

About three miles northward of Penrice^ 
upon a mountain called Cum Bryn, liear: 
Llanridiafi, is: a table-like monument, or 
Cromlech *, called Arthur's stone : it con- 
sists of d huge flat stone, . supposed to weigk 
near twenty tons, supported upon six or 
seven others about five feet in height; the 
smaller stones ate placed in a circle. — A few 
miles fdrthcr, neair the mouth of the Loughor; 
is Webky castle, which was described to 
me as a place of considerable antique strength, 
and as being still entire and partially inha- 
bited. The difficulty of access to this castle, 
and its out-of-the-way situation, prevented our 
visiting it ; similar reasons also prevented our 
seeing a curiosity at Wormshead point, a bold 
promontory juUing far into the sea, and di-. 
vided from the main land at high-water by the 
sea's overflowinsj its low isthmus. Near the 



•o 



* The cromlech is certainly a relic of the Druidical age. 
It is variously contended to have been a place of worship, a 
sepulchral monument, and an altar for sacrifice. The latter 
opinion appears to me best supported -, nor can I look on a 
cromlech without adverting to those horrid rites wherein 
human victims were immolated by Druid-craft to excite the 
tecro!:s of superstition. 

extremity 
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extremity of the point is a cleft in the ground, 
in which if dust or sand be thrown, it will 
be returned back into the air ; and a person 
applying his ear to the crevice will hear a 
deep noise, like the blowing of a large pair 
of bellows : this effect is reasonably attributed 
to the concussions of the waves of the sea in 
the cavernous hollows of tlie cliff. An old 
author, I think Giraldus Cambrensis, speaks 
of a similar phenomenon in Barry island, 
near the coast between Cardiff and Cow- 
bridge ; but at present no such effect is pro- 
duced at that place. 
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L,OUGHOR LLANELLY — PEMBREE-HILL 

KIDWELLY, AND ITS CASTLE. 

HaVXNG satisfied ourselves with the pe* 
ninsula of Gower, wq entered upon a zig» 
zag excursion . round the coast of Souih* 
Wales, to its northern boundary, purposing to 
return to Swansea by a midland route. My 
friend had. bought an excellent travelling 
horse, though aged, and a litrie foundered^ 
for twelve pounds, I was not so fortunate ; 
the few others that we met with forsale^ 
were mtser^e poneys, and at a price double 
their value>in London : I was, therefore, coa- 
straxned to engage a poor litlie hack, at two 
^ineas for ^ fortnight'& use ; and thus 
mounted we set forward over.a high romantic 
idistrict to Loughpr, the lieibcarium of Anfeo^ 
mfkm, now a poor village ; iaat still exhibitb^ 
ihe ruined keep of its castle; qn a raiseil 
mount surrounded by a mBSL From this 

place^ 
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place, soiled with the filth of neighbouring 
collieries, we had a river to ford to the oppo- 
site shore* This task is by no means envia- 
ble ; for, in addition to fording a rapid cur- 
rent over a rough stoney bottom, large hol- 
lows are formed by vessels at low water, 
which, not appearing, sometimes entrap the 
unsuspecting traveller, who may think him- 
iself well off if he escape with only a duck- 
ing: we thanked our stars when we got 
across; and, wading through a miserable 
road, and a region of collieries, arrived at 
Llanelly (pronounced Llanithly). About 
half way between the ford and this town, we 
observed Capel Ddewy, a small* ruin, pic* 
turesquely accompanied by a yew-tree ; and 
pear it the remains of some deserted fur** 
naces. 

In this ride we proceeded at an uncer- 
tainty, till. we, were fortunately assisted by 
an agreeable matron, who;was churning .at 
tlie door of her cottage. Now^ as. the. nois^ 
of her employ meat prevented xmri hearing 
eadi other, i^ej • \4as . obliged to' kave : oflU 
jmt, that the iiMjdrval of .,a fcw^moments from 
labour might not pass unproductivcly, $he 
caught up her knitting needles at the same 

. . instant. 
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instant, and advanced the fabric of a stocking 
while slie gave us orir directions. Such in- 
stances of persevering industry were frfequent 
throughout the principality ; but more parti* 
cularly so from hence westward, where not 
a female was to be seen unemployed in 
knitting, however she might be otherwise at 
work, in carrying loads or driving cattle* 

Llanelly is a small irregular town, and con- 
tains an old seat of Sir Jolin Stepney's, which, 
^ough deserted by the family, afforded 
babitatioh to numerous tenants, till the mi^ 
€^ievmis operation of the wirtdow-taic, in 
driving them out, left it to moulder in decay.' 
The high square embattled tower ci its 
chufcli is remarkable, in being much wider 
at the base tlian ilpwaards, forming a sort oi 
cone. This town, however, offering no oipn 
jects to detain us, we proceeded withf)>fci« 
halting, and in a few mites ride gahied tbe 
tummit of Pembree hill. 

Here a 'marioe view of great extenf burst 
upon us; the grand sweqi of Cacrmartbetj 
bay appeared beneath, terminated bn one 
side by Woimshead point,, and on tlie otl*er 
by the insulated rock of Caldy in Pembroke- 
shire ; the opposite shores of Somerset and 

D Devon 
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Devon formed the distance, faintly skirting 
tl;e horizon beyond a vast expanse of sea, 
iBtudded with numerous vessels. Looking in-? 
ternally, the country exhibited a strong uht 
dulatory surface, variously chequered with 
wild heaths and rich cultivation. Descending 
the hill, we approached the neat regular- 
built town of new Kidwelly, situated in a 
parrow wcU-wooded valley. 

The casde forms a noble object, adjoining 
the ruins of old Kidwelly on the opiX)site 
bank of the river. Lcland s^ys, ** the old 
town is prettily wauflid, and liath hard by the 
the waul a Castcl ; the old town is nearly 
al desolated but the cartel is meately well 
kept up." This description applies very well 
to the present appearance of the place ; f(5r, 
though the castle is uninhabited, it continues 
tolerably entire. This fortress was built sopn 
after the Conquest, by Maurice de Londres; 
one of the twelve Norman knights who con- 
quered Glamorganshire ; and, after under- 
going the usual vicissitudes of siege?, partial 
demolition, and diflcreht n^asters, fell to die 
pi-Qwn of England. We were' disappointed 
pf an internal examination of this fine ruin, 
^s the key of the entrance could' nQt readily 

he 
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CHAP. II. KIDWELLY CASTLE. 35 

be obtainec^, and we were pressed for time to 
reach Caermarthen before dark. The con- 
tinuance of our route led us on a steep woody 
bank, above the romantic course of Kid- 
welly river ; but it soon deviated to the su- 
perior attractions of the Towey; following 
whose expansive water and verdant accompa' 
niments, and crossing a long antiqu/e bridge, 
^e reached Caermarthen/ 
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CAERMAKTH^N — r FEMALE LABOURERS-r— 
I,I,AJiSTE?JIAN CASTLE — A FQRD -.— 
* LAUGHARNE CAST^^P — FIJtfE MARINE 
VIEWS — NEW INN — TENBY, 

\l HE situation of Caermarthen, one of the 
most wealthy and polite towns in Wales, can 
scarcely be enough admired ; rising above a 
noble river, and commanding a full view of 
one of the most beautiful vales in the king' 
dom. Internally, there is less to commend ; 
as most of the streets are very steep, and irre- 
gularly built; yet there are many good pri- 
vate houses, belonging to the neighbouring 
gentry that resort here in the winter months; 
and a handsome town-hall and some other 
buildings do credit to the public spirit of the 
town, though a solitary church may reflect 
but little on its sanctity. Very small remains 
of the castle, now built up into a gaol, ap- 
ppay ; or of the walls th^t formerly encom- 

psscd 
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passed th6 town. Th^ tMe &f Hie f^l^cd is 
Aueh fHOJlitated by Hi £ti€ Hr&tf whkh t!dh^ 
veys cbips of a gc^d ftiz€ u(» <o tli6 bridge. 

Camitat-thefl is fh^ Krifertyr^iu of <hd 
Btii(»i9^ tbeMatiduriWftifcff Pf6lfeMy, indlh* 
Murkiunum of Antoilitiirti The dtioi^t 
Brikm* reckoned it fbe capital of aft Waklf 
here th«y lldd tl>«if f Arliftin^irtsy dr Asitl!!* 
bUes of \Vige Irtcfl, aftd li^e fixed thdt Chftti^ 
eery and Exchiiqufer. l¥heti fh€ T^otttam 
ov€Jrtan Walc», this t&^h s^&tdf feH fh6 
tumcih &f i¥tlt, hehg tftdH hem&gtd, md 
twice bttmt by tlitf iVelc'h pi-Jficfes t OUtfert 
lijirf (»f Ctaf e?, bovfrever, 4t kft^li fk^d hii 
power at CrwrirtSftben b^<>nd the rtach of 
ftidr s^tmptM. 1hi§ pUm gkte birth t(> (b6 
faiftoas Me(Ht) it» tly« y«af 480 ; he appe^H 
f e bare b*ert a, ma* df exfrtordirid^ir wisdom 
tind karningr wtjicb, Ao dotibl, oco^6i^ 
faim to be ki^kei updi> t$ S^ tmagicisn in fhH. 
dark agi^v aftd tfi(nsfi$iffdd id siidh to p6<^ 
FJty by MoakiAi Writ4His,- <»*WJ M^ayslo^kdd 
with aw e^-ii eye u^tf hiii6^\e^& possesWid 
out of theif c*a*. Her« i^ Was^ bbW t.e?#i» 
Bayly, c*apls«i& rd Jjliftes tte Frfst, ^«* 
wards Bidsra)^ of fis^g^r/ ftwd it^tbof 6f th« 
cekhiattd •' Fira^iite off Piety.'' . 

D 3 From 
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Frpm our comfortable quarters at the Green 
Dragon, we set out early in the morning ; and, 
on leaving the town^ \yere. more interested 
than pjcijbf.d, In noticing several fine young 
\vomcn who were acting as scavengers, while 
one, whose elegance of ibrm defied even her 
awkward habh to conceal it, was bending 
beneath the fatigup of wheeling away . the 
filth in a barrow. In the , same point of view, 
^eated behind a counter, a brawny-fisted fel- 
low was folding .up ribbons .and laces. . How 
odious. is the employ of menrraillinersl.Hov/ 
shameful, that men,; whe might gain a pros* 
perous liyejihood in a thousand ways, should 
interfere with almost the only- eligible means 
which the limited powers 'gnd habits of women 

^ capacitate them to adopt for ^ maintenance ! 
Driven from their natural employ^ they must 

. pither have recourse to a cruel drudgery which 
they were not formed,; and are generally un- 
able, to endure i or wander after subsistence 
in the paths of shame and misery, at once a 
disgrace, a burthen, Jind a. terror to society. 
JBut does our censlure more ;propetly /all on 
these men, for entering into'the pretty dal- 
liance of women's -affair^ in preferfence to 
mascuhne pursuits requiring intellectual: and 
; . c '-: bodily 
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bodily exertion ? or on the ladies, who en^ 
courage men, rather than their own sex, in 
the fiddle-faddle arrangement of their capd 
and tuckers,? 

Passing tliis group, 'we sbqn left the high 
roadj and struck' off into a narrow imboWered . 
lane, up a laborious ascent,- toward Llanste-* 
ph an Castle; On arriving at the top of thd_ 
hill, we were amply repaid for oui* toil by a 
most enchanting view over the Vale of the 
Towey s i stripe bf the richest verdure, inter- 
sected with hiimcrous hedge^rovc's and orna-* 
mental plantations, arose on each side of the 
river ; above which, a parallel range of higlm 
wooded and cultivated hills formed the boun- 
dary of the valley. The extensive town bi 
Caermartheri ; the lofty spire of its church j 
the ruined castle^ and the long old bridge^ 
with several b^trks lying near it ; Were con-* 
ispicudus objects at a short distance' in thef 
picture? which was considerably enlivened by 
iseveral gentlemen's seats^ and their appendant 
decorations. Thfe town af Abcfrgwilly^ on 
the brinks of thef river^ with the bishop of St; 
David's paiacci an ordinary building, vvould 
also have appeared in the distance ; but the* 
termination of the valley was denied us, by' 

» 4 the 
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the morning mist not having cleared away. 
Pursuing our route, we took every opportunity 
that intervals in the hedge afforded, of renew-^ 
ing our treat, and discovered new beauties at 
each succeeding station. 

At length we parted with this agreeable 
scenery ; and soon after, on a sudden turn of 
the lane, came within view of the picturesque? 
ruin of Llanstephan castle. A farming party 
also appeared at this instant, proceeding with 
goods for Caermarthen market. This group 
was opened by a robust young fellow driving 
a couple of cows ; he wore the general dress 
of the country^ a short blue coarse cloth coat, 
3nd breeches of the same open at the knees ; 
but he also possessed the luxury of shoes and 
stockings. A ^edge loaded with sacks of 
grain followed ; drawn by a lK>rse, on which 
a lusty w€nch sat astride^ as the peasant girls 
generally do in Wales ; cloathcd in a brown 
jirkin and petticoat, but with her lower ex- 
treuiities uncovered. She urged on the horse 
by kicking him witli her bauc lieels> wliile 
lier hands were busied in knitting. Two 
other buxom bare-legged girls followed on 
foot, .wllh ifceir fingers similarly c?mployed; 
ojid with large baskett of egg<^ and poutoi?y on 

♦ their 
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their heads. . But a word on the sledge, die 
common farming carriage in Wales.— This is 
a molt simple contrivance, consiiting of two 
rude poles, betvieen which the hone is placed ; 
their ends trail on the ground, toward which 
extremity there are two or three cross bars ; 
a few upright sticks from these complete the 
carriage. A comely dame, seated on horse- 
back, and accommodated witli a sort of side^ 
saddle made with cross rails, was probably thcj 
mistress ; ishe closed the Vear ; and her supe- 
rior condition was evident, in her dark blue 
worsted stockings, ponderous shoe$> and sttiall 
brass buckles, 

LLANSTEPHAN CASTJLE crowns the sum- 
mit of a bold hilU whose precipitous base i^ 
washed by the sea. Its broken walls inclose 
a large arto; and, furnislied with several 
encircling earthen ramparts, appear to have 
possessed considerable antique strength. From 
numerous stations it offers a truly picturesque 
appearance ; and in the approach cham^ingly 
combines with tlie surrounding landscape; 
which, ever varying, is sonielimeg confined to 
the woody character; at olhers, exhibits the 
wide estuary,; the rocky pifomo*>tory £o«nwiig 
jte appiosite shcrQ^. and the boui>diess seal. 

fiiis 
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This castle is said to have be^n built by thef 
sons of Uchtred, prince of Merionethshire^ 
anno Domini 1138; but soon after fell inta 
die hands of the Normans and Flemings ; in 
II 45 it was taken from tliem by Cadelh, son 
of Rhys Prince of South Wales ; and so vigor- 
ously maintained, that the utmost force which 
the foreigners could raise was unable to retake 
it. However, by the year 1 189 it must have 
been in the possession of the English, as Ca-^ 
radoc informs us that it was tlien taken front 
tliem by Prince Rhys. 

• The village, a neat humble place, is snugly" 
situated beneath tlie *' Castlc-cap'd hill'* in a 
woody hollow j whence we traversed a lofty 
fidge, commanding extensive views, to a 
neighbouring estuary, formed by the Tave 
near its junction with the sea. As the tide 
was out, vi^e could not avail ourselves of the 
ferry, but had ample directions where the 
water might be crossed ; yet, unfortunatclyy 
on arriving at the sands, the description of cir- 
cumstances received for our guidance proved 
so general, that we were unable to select the 
route intended ; and the broad current ran 
with such threatening rapidity into the sea^ 
©nlyhalfa mile distant, that it would have: 

been 
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Jbeen highiy dangerous to have v;eDtvr6d in 
upon, hazard. Ignoi-ant how to proceed, and 
junwilling to return three or four miles foi* 
fresh directions, we gladly observed a couple 
of young women trudging on the ^sands in A 
direction tQward us* The proper place for 
fording ^was now pointed out^ where^ it was 
said, the water would scarcely cover our horses* 
knees ; . we deemed it most prudent, how* 
ever, to let the iiatives go first, and they ac*^^ 
cordingly entered the river, using, the pre* 
caution of raising their, drapery. We foU 
Jowed dose ; but the lasses had considerably 
underrated the depth of the water, for it took 
both them and our hoi-ses above their middles; 
yet so carefully were, their clothes held up, 
that not a thread was wetted. » Gn reaching 
the opposite shore, their petticoats were suf- 
fered to descend : my friend and I then 
looked at each other, passed an observation, 
returnjed our thanks to the damsels, wished 
them a ^ood morrow ; and under an over- 
Jianging rock of red graUite,-crowned with tho 
ivyrmantled remains of Laugh arne castle, 
reached the tpv^^^ an irregularly built little 
place, seatetj on a low. bank of the estuary. :; 
,4 : .. . . Laugbanie 
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Laugbarne castle, thoitgh not rtfly 6%- 

tosmvc, and not ^nerally striking for pk^ 

tureaqu^ dispctsition, has a nobte S^pecf to*- 

ward th0 town. The fmmdation of thi* 

Castle is not transmitted to us iti the Welch 

annaL% but is, doubdess, of high aDtiquity ; 

it W3$ QCC]upied# and probably builf, by the 

Nwmam and Ftetnings <m their conqt>est of 

tbes4 parts; afterwards, in tlie year 1215, it 

was besieged and taken by IJewelyn : Le^^ 

land soys^ *^ it longtd some time to the Earl 

of Northumberland." An interesting ride, 

ii|x>n d high boundary of the sca,bt6ught usHito 

P£MB'ROJi:E;sinRE, at a place called New Inn. 

In this progress, extensive tiews ranging 

over the Bristol channel were continual ; but 

one cmip d'lBil, . 

Hrgh fi«m the summit of » craggy cfifF 
Hung o'er the deep -^ 

was eminently striking ! magnificently beatrtl- 
ful! The whole sweep of Caermartben bay, 
with its several estaariefe, high dliffs, and swel- 
ling shores, appeared beneath n*, extehdingin 
one direction to tl^ extrenw point of Gower; 
and in the other to the isle of Caldy in Pem- 
brokeshire ; at the latter termination, the pic- 
turesq^ue. whitened town of Tenby, romanti- 
cally 
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cally built on a tongue of rock projccfitig 
into tlie «ea> seemed wsiting from the wavei. 
Prom the grand amphitheatre of lliis bay, 
the eye roamed, over a vast tract of sea, ta 
the shores of Somereet and Devon, liear fifty 
miles distant; faintly penciled on the horizon, 
and terminated by the advancing swell of 
Lundy Islaiid. Further westward, the setting 
sun appeared in conjunction with the sea, 
there widening into the Atlantic Ocean; its 
golden effulgence glittered in reflexion from 
the waves, and diffused itself over die whole 
scenery : numerous barks in the bay, sailmg 
en different tack^^ caught partial gleams of il-" 
lumination ; and a lajge fleet of ships, en- 
tififing the channel at a remofe distance, 
seemed little more than dqsky s|3ots on the 
glistaning expanse : the tout vnemhlt^ formed' 
ana of the n^st pieasing nUriiie pictures that 
I ever saw*^-^ The sea, viewed under its or- 
dinary circuwslanees, from a hw sitttttioit,' 
engages little interest ; the «n§^e ^t vision if 
then intersected hy the aq^ieous segment af 
the distance of four or five miles; aiid, t*^kh 
litde ipore hneadth of water than one meets 
with in a river or lake, the prospect finishes 
m z mere har^ line* 1 he ease is far other* 

wise 
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vise when it is viewed from a high fneun-* 
taini particularly if that mountain be a bold 
promontory, and the view bursts upon the 
spectator on a sudden : a world of waters then- 
meets his astonished sight ; the in^mense ob*< 
jcct presses on his mind an inconceivable 
emotion ; and an image is at once stamped 
of the genuine sublime. Filled with the vast 
idea, he contemplates with awe and yenera-^ 
tion the magnitude of his Creator's works, and 
sinks into a proper estimate the puny ^tchievcn 
ments of man. 

From New Inn, a small collection of cot^. 
tages on the beach, with a large old mansion, 
lately modernized, but seemingly of the 
foundation of Elizabeth's time, and where (it 
is to be observed) there is no house of public 
entertainment, as the name would imply, 
we passed, among numerous collieries be- 
longing to Lord Milford, towards Tenby. 
This town is curiously situated on the ridge of 
a narrow rock projecting into the sea : a sandy 
tract connects it with the main land ; which 
being sometimes overflowed, the town be- 
eomes insulated. 'The streets of Tenby are 
inconveniently steep; yet its romantic situa- 
tion, and commodious sands for bathing, have 

. lately 
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lately rendered it a place of fashionable re* 
jsort. It has a number of good lodging- 
houses, with a respectable hotel ; and, when 
we were there, boasted an overflow of genteel 
company. The quay was well lined with 
vessels, and the whole carried with it an air of 
opulence. Here was formerly an important 
fishery, but that concern is now much dimi- 
nished ; yet the exportation of coals, has 
greatly increased, and that article has be- 
come the staple commodity of the place. 
The remains of Tenby castle (a Norman 
structure) are very inconsiderable : the broken 
walls appear toward the extremity of the 
cliff ; and below them, I understand, there 
gre some large natural caverris. 
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MANORBEER CASTLE — -AN ADVENTURE—^ 

A DILEMMA CAREW CASTLE LAW- 

lENNY PEMBROKE ITS CASTLE — 

LAMFHEY COURT — STACKPOLE COURT' 
~-ROSHEKSTON MEER. 

On a tenipestuaus day, a <Jay fraught \^4th 
trouble and alarm, wc left Tenby, and took 
the Pembroke road tiaccd on a ridge of hilli?, 
wbrch command extcnsire views over almost 
the whole of Pembrokeshire, and a great part 
of the Bristol channel ; but a heavy atmo- 
tsphere frowned on the scenery, and threat- 
ened a violent storm. Leaving the high road, 
we descended toward the sea coast in search 
of the gloomy remains of Manorbeer cas- 
tle, and found tlie ruin wildly situated as 
described by Leland, " between two little 
hillettcs," whose rocky bases repelled the 
fury of an angry sea. This fortress appears 
. to have been of Norman erection ; it fell to 

the 
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th« Crown in th« reign df Henry thfe Fitst ; 
a grant from Jamtis th^ First presented it to' 
tlie Bowens of Trelogne ; from them it de^ 
scended by niarriage into the faniily of Pictbti 
Casde, and in tlie year 1740 was the property 
of Sir Erasmus Philij^s, Bart. The pdnderouii 
lowei^ and massive fragments of this Castle 
denote its original strength and importance 
to have been coiisidefable r yet now, de-* 
prived of '* the prlde> poiripi and circum- 
Mance of glorious war," it exhibits a scene so 
wild and desolate, as might disclaim all intern 
course with ilian : rank grass clothes every 
projection ; " the thistle shakes its lonely 
head" from the windowsi the sea-bii'd sCream?« 
through the hall and adders creep where 
many a warrior stalked. From our i*evcrie 
over this gloomy relic of feudal despotism^ 
we were alarmed by a vivid flash of lightning ; 
la loud clap of thunder suvcefeded, whichi 
ttv6rberating through tlie ruin, had a njost 
impressive effect i the storm became violent^ 
and seeitted to shike the mouldering battle^ 
mcnts of thje ruhi ; '* from tlieir hills th* 
•* groaning oaks came down, the sea darkly^ 
*' tumbled beneath the bhst, and the roarings 
*' waves were climbing against our rocks/^ 
E Ade- 
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A deluging rain now poured down, and 
drove tis in search of a shelter ; the frag- 
ments of a spiral staircase offered a descent to 
a subterraneous part of the castle^ and we en- 
tered the dark recess of a dungeon, whose 
mysterious gloom and earthy exhalations 
might stir up fancy to create thing? worse 

" Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear ctmcciv'd.'* 

I thought I heard a voice ; my friend thought 
so too : we listened, but soon smiled at the 
Conjecture ; it was probably the hoarse roar 
of the sea or " eddying winds :*' but the 
damp air of the dungeon threw a chill over 
us, that was even worse than an exposure to 
the rain ; and we were returning, when a 
repetition of the noise that we heard before 
stopped us : we listened, and distinctly heard 
more than one human voice ; the words were 
undrstinguishable, but the tone severe and 
menacing ; all Was again silent. My friend 
and I looked at each other, but neither ven- 
tured to impart his thoughts. Conjecture, how* 
ever, did not remain idle. Was this a hbrde of 
those barbarous men that we had heard of as 
inhabiting these coasts, who, by setting up 
false lights, betray the unsuspecting mariners 
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on rocks and shoals, and then plunder the 
\vreck, often murdering the crew who may 
attempt to defend their property ? Or was it a 
gang of smugglers ? for subh men were known 
to conceal their stores in unfrequented . ruins^ 
and other wild seclusions* We were inclined 
to favour this latter opinion ; but derived liltle 
satisfaction from it, on considering that they 
were scarcely inferior to th6 former in fero^ 
city ; and that if they discovered us, every 
thing was to be apprehended from a brutal 
policy, to preserve the secret of their hidings 
place* 

Our reflections were broken off by a further 
noise j ahd we plainly heard a hoarse caution*- 
ing voice utter, . '' Only you mind> and we 
shall have 'em both." We again appealed to 
each Qtlier's countenances^ but no confidence 
appeared in either; in silence, I threw out 
di0 tuck of my stick \ my friend drfcw a 
isword from his ; for We were so far armed 
against attacks Again all was hushed; and 
We ventured to raise ourselves from the duni» 
geon, in ordfer to catch a glimpse of the peo* 
4)le with whom we. had ta deal ; . when a 
strpng.flash of lightning iUuminated the wfetolc 
ruin'-^ and from an aperture near its' base; we 
I : . E 2 - saw 
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saw two men eaierge ; the one arnied with a 
gun, the other wijh a spade :*-p1 thought I 
hsud never seen two such murderous-hx)kjng 
felbws-: we shrunk to our cgncealment i©- 
j9tincti?ely ; yet not without an apprehension 
ihat we had been seen« But our sensations 
may be easier imagined than described, when 
-within a few yards one of tlicm was heard to 
say, •' Why did you not bring your gun ? I 
thou'dn*t wonder if one got away :" which 
was answered by, '* Only you make sure of 
<?ne, and Til engage to knock the otber*s 
brains out." 

' Now knowing the worst, we determined 
•on sallying out ; if possible, to reach a little 
village that we had obeerved at no g^reat dis- 
tance ; or, if "discovered, to endeavow upon 
'losing in^ wilh the gunsman before he could 
take aim! f We sprang forward togetbet, and 
had neatly lieached the great entrance- when 
the gvm wetrt off; and in tlie same moment 
X.s2i\y niy friea^/ extended among the frag^ 
-aaents: of.6he» ruin :---' without stopping, I 
^^died :<m toward the^ ruffian,., hfxpmg to use 
jfny'stidc with good effect/ before the piecp 
iisuld be re-ioaded ; when, passiiig under the 
fMwr^al, down the crevice where formerly the 
V . . portcullis 
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portcullis was suspended, a large fox darted 
and passed before me. A loud voice now 
exclaimed^ " Dang it you'v e misled hur ;'* 
and with no less joy*tl>an istdnifehment I b6* 
held my friend brandishing his swbrd behind 
me ; we said nothing, but pushed oh toge-* 
ther, and, suddenly turnirig an angle, met 
the viUaips face to face. Again joy and^ 
astonishment struggled fof pre-eminence ; — i 
they recoiled from us, and, droppirig thein 
Weapons, with a loud yell darted out of 
&ight ! 

Such dastafdly conduct may appear irre^ 
coi>cilabIe with tlie ferocious design of which 
we suspected them; but cowardice is nof 
rtranga- to cruelty ; and the direct tenor of 
their expressions forbade a rising suggestion 
tliat they intended us no harm. Gathering 
up the gim and spade as trophies of our viq^ 
tory, and remounting oqr ,h(>rses, which re^ 
mained as they were leftj tied up in, a nooky 
we proceeded to the neighbouring village, 6i 
rather two or . three cottages. By the way I 
learned, that upon tl^ report of the giirig 
my friend fell iii consequence of turning short 
upon the slippery fragments of thefuin*. Oit 
Qur approaching the village, a number of 
E 3 men 
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men, women, and children, appeared crowd-, 
ing together with great eagerness ; and wc 
were no sooner perceived, thjin an evident 
alarm pervaded the cluster, in which was 
included the two ruffians. However, the 
peaceable demeanour of the tourists, and the 
superiority of hunibers on the side of the na- 
tives, united \n procuring a parley ; when it 
evidently appeared that a double miscon- 
ception had taken place : the men in whose 
countenances we had read the prognostics of 
homicide, turned out to be two honest young 
farmery, who had traced a couple of notorious 
robbers that had long infested the neighbour- 
hood (a brace of foxes) to their retreat in the 
castle ruin$. This account brought with it a 
new application of the sentences thai we had 
beard, and we were ashamed of our mis- 
construction ; but the men vvere npt behind- 
hand with us ; for, as they frankly declared, 
from oi^r sudden appearance, tlicy took us 
cither for ghosts or devils. The gun and 
spade were now rct\irncd ; and, instead of a 
deadly encounter, an exchange of good 
wishes took place, on our leaving the vil- 
lagers in the pursuit of our journey. 
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By the time we had reascended to the 
turnpike, the evening was closing apace; 
and this circumstance, with the uncomfort- 
able state of the weather, made it a great 
object with us to take up our night's quarters 
as soon as possible. Pembroke was eight 
miles distant, Carew (called Carey)' only two 
or three, as we were informed by some 
iiountry-people ; we therefore struck off into 
a bridle-road for the latter place, under their 
direction ; but soon found ourselves at a loss 
which to choose of three roads that presented 
thcmsejves ; yet, seeing no one of whom we 
could enquire, we were oWiged to advance 
at hazard ; and, after a long ride through 
mire and loose stones, on meeting with a 
cottager, were directed to return all the way 
,back, and take a different route. This vex- 
atious task performed, we found ourselves 
again at a loss^ and again took a false route. 
We were now conipletely enveloped in the 
darkness of night; the weather continued 
stormy ; and our craggy foad hardly wore 
the distinctness of a track. In this forlorn 
condition we slowly paced on, not exclaim- 
ing like Ossian's chief, ^' Let clouds rest on 
^' the hills, spirits fly, and travellers fear; 
e 4 ''let 
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♦' kt the winds of the woods arise, the sound-^ 
*' ing storms descend ; roar streams, and 
*' windows flap, and green-winged meteors 
** fly ; rise the pale moon from behind her 
" hills, or inclose her head in clouds, pight 
** is alike to me, blue, stormy, or gloomy 
<* the sky," Aljis ! it made a sensible dif- 
^rence to us ; but ^t length a distant glim-, 
mering of light appeared between the tfees,. 
which we gladly traced to a lonely cotta^fe. 
Jlere, on our calling out, ^ tall raw-boned 
?nan opened the door, and discovered three 
pthers who were regaling round a blazing 
hearth : these werp all miners in ^ neigh-i 
bouring coal-work, The uniform black ap? 
pearanpe of this group, their long matted, 
hair half hiding their faces, which caught a 
ferocipi^s turn from the stiong partial light of 
^he fire, was not calculated to inspire pre^ 
possession in their favour ; but, though in the 
exterior repulsive as their, cheerless occupa-i 
lipO., their hearts were not estranged frora^ 
^.^.nsatipps of benevolence ; and yet, so little 
l^ad they <?f vciinemcnt, ;\s to ofi'er no com-^ 
plimentary condolence on hearing of pur 
f^ifficulties.} even yet more unfashionably^^ 
ty f^Ctiial services they relieved them. " Mas-. 
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^* ters," tsaid one of the men, " if you*U but 
'' step in a minute while I finish my mess of 
'* porridge, I'll put you into the right road ; 
*' it can't be darker than it is ; da sit down, 
♦' and let me put your horses in the caWf 
** house ; I suppose you WQu*d n't like our 
^' fare (it was a mess of barley and green? 
** stewed with a bit of meat or bacon) ; but 
*' mother can give you a drop of jgood naead^ 
^* and some decentish bread and butter/' Thia 
invitatipn, with the manner in which it wa? 
conveyed, offered a relief that neither of u$ 
was inclined to reject ;- for, indeed^ we had 
tasted nothing since breakfast, and besides 
found that soaie barley might be had for our 
horses. So- seating ourselves in the chimney, 
corner, we partook of the refreshments brought 
us by an old withered matron, wlK)finisheda 
scene forming a lively counterpart to that.of 
the cavern in Qil Bias. Our dame sQon toofc 
a leading. part in conversation ; she gratefully 
expatiated on the bounty of Providence in 
sending us a plentiful year, and lamented the 
misery that prevailed last winter, when, slie 
declared, they were all starving, and many of 
tier neighbours died outright of hMngen 
'J his statement I found general tbroi^ghout 

the 
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the country. We left this humble but hos- 
pitable roof with regret ; nor was it without 
much difficulty th^t we could prevail on our 
hostess to accept pf a trifling^ aclynqwledgc- 
inent for her favours. 

We again set forward through mire and dark-* 
ness, conducted by one of the men, who be- 
guiled the time with stories of gliosts that had 
been seen at Manorbecr castlo. At length it 
became somewhat lighter, and we parted with 
our friendly guide upon his sliewing us the 
strait road to Carew. ** Cold and cqmfort- 
^* less/' we knocked at the inn door (for ii^n 
is the name of every alehouse in Wales) ; 
when, to put a finishing stroke to the troubles 
of this eventful day, we learned that they 
had neither beds for us nor stabling for our 
horses; but we had previously heard, that 
the village boasted two inns, and accordingly 
went to the other: a similar information, 
however, awaited us here ; with the addi- 
tional intelligence, that there was not a stable 
in the village, and only one spare bed, which 
was at the other alehouse ; there was no al- 
ternative; we were constrained to turn our 
tired and hungry horses into a field, and go 
back to the first house. 

Here 
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Here our apartment served not only ^* for 
^^ parlour and kitchen and hall/* but like- 
wise for bed-room : every thing was in uni* 
son, the discoloured state of the walls and 
furniture; the care-worn looks of our host 
and hostess ; our scanty fare, consisting of 
hard barley \xead and salt butter ; with nau«- 
seating ale, that eyen our keen appetites re- 
jected ; all betokened poverty and wretched- 
ness : while in the bed^ which extended 
from one side of the room to the other, two 
phildren were sending forth the most discor- 
dant yells ; the one suffering a violent tooth- 
ache, and the other crying because its brother 
pried. After enduring this scene of pur- 
gatory upwards of an hour, we were shewn 
to our bed : it was a recess built in an ad- 
joining room, and furnished with a bag of 
straw, which was kept in its place by a 
couple of boards crossing the niche. In the 
same room was another bed, where two more 
pledges of our landlord's tender passnon con- 
tinued • to torment us. Vexed with accumu- 
lating plagues, we threw ourselves half un- 
dressed on the bed ; but our evil destiny had 
yet more troubles in store ; — the sheets were 
>ynno;ing wet ; so that we had reason to ex- 
pect 
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pert that oil the morrow we should be kid 
up with colds or fevers ; but this apprehen** 
fliion was 90on supersedi^d; for a legion of 
teas attadced tis at ail points with such per^ 
seveiii^ ferocity, that we ivere kept in mo^ 
tion the whole night ; a number of rats also^ 
by gamboling among our straw, white others 
were busy in grating a sally port through the 
jpartilton, held m in the fidgets.; and thus 
tl>e danger of obstructed ctfculation waa 
avoided. We' had just left off clirsiiig rwtic 
accommodation, and the itch for travelling 
which had led us to these suffeiings, when 
the door opened ; no light appeared, but the 
sound of footeteps, softly treading, passed 
jaear us. Suspecirng foul play, we instantly 
sprang up, and caught hold of a poor ragged 
girl, who acted as maid of the inn, and was 
going to sleep with, the children in die othei'^ 
bed. 

This kind of rural accommodation may 
appear very diverting in a narrative ; but 
to those accustomed to better fare, it will be 
found a very serious evil. Indeed, from this 
Specimen we afterwards made it a rule ta 
finish our day's journey at a good, town ; in 
consequence of wliich salutary resoliitio^v 

except 
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except in ofie or two iii^tances, we Were 
heverwifliout a comfoftebte lodging. This 
tautioH h' very practicabte inSoyrii Walesa 
as Ap rfiost interesting part of the cowfitry is 
frcH furnished with accoramodatioii. 
* Oil issuing from our bouse of mof tification^ 
We Were regaled with a fine yiew of GareW 
feASTLE, situated oji a gentle swell above aA 
arm of Milford^haven. Its extfeasive refltiainS 
shew it to Rave been rather a splendid palace; 
than a mereibftress ; and it erideritfy appeat* 
the w©i^ of different ages. T!ie North fronH 
a portioh- looking Ofver the fiver^ Is scarfeel^ 
castdlated/ hiit e^chibits the niode of bitiMng 
in use* abotit the time of Henry the* Eighth; 
Froni the leveF of this* front*, «fee windows, 
sqtiareatid of grand dimensions, projert ih 
large 'bows: internally*, this* part is Highly 
ornamented; and a chimriey--pfece with Coi- 
nhthian di^Iumns* appears^ aro6ng the latest 
decorations of the sfructure. The 'great haff, 
Iniill in the ornamented Gothic style; thoitgii 
ittudv dilapFdatecl, is still a noble refie* dF 
Antique grandenr.. -Other parts of the build- 
ing-" ^re of ' more Temotc date, »nd most of 
the walls are remarkably thick and of solid 
masonry : a peculiarity to be noticed ; as the 

Welch 



tmportarit dimetisioiis fully appicskr: hente 
also we *iw the elevated mansion of Law-^ 
RENNY^ seated on a lofty bank of an arm of 
Milford-haven» and beautifully accompanied 
witlvwood and Izvim. This place^ particu-* 
larly excelling in natural beauties, is con- 
sidered as one of the first seats in Pembroke- 
sllire ; and we understood that it had received 
ttinoh improvement from the taste and Hbe- 
tality of Mr* Barlow, the present proprietor; 
A ride on an elevated ridge, which but for 
the morning mists would hafve commanded 
extensive views, brought us to Pembroke. 

The town of Pembroke principally con- 
stats of one wide street built along th6 ridge of 
a hill (washed by an arm of Milford-haven), 
and terminated at one extremity by ks castle* 
Although of late declining ill cofrtfaie^cial 
importance, the aspect of the towft is lieat 
and gent(?eli Leland says of- this town in his 
time, ^'41 is welle wauled j*i'd hath iii gates, 
** est, west, ahd nofth ; of- the wich the est 
*^ gate is fiiiredt and strongest, having afore hit 
*^ a cdmpasid tour, liot rofi^ > in the entering 
*f whereof is a Portcalys,. ^j: selidafetraJ* 
Of these erections there afe now but very 
imp^rfbct remains; we obse#ved,\ Itowever^ 
- ^ that 



tbit Ibe horth gate Vv^as still iii tolerable rep 
pair* 

Pi£]yi8A6fcE CAsf tfi is a ii6ble ru!h> ^ted 
on a cliff above the rivef. Ctff adoc of Llan- 
carooA 8ayS> tbal it was founded by Afnufph, 
$on to the Earl of Shrewsbury^ anno I094f ; 
but Glraldu^ Cambfensis fixes the time of its 
erection in the teign of Henry the First, and 
th^ rounded arches thatoccUr in the building 
determine its foundation Hot to have been 
later than that prince's reign. Tlie most re- 
matkaMe features of this fuin are> the grand 
entrance which is still entire ; and the Juliet, 
or high round tower, the antient citadel, 
whidh has still the " Rofe of stone almost iii 
** conum ; the top whereof is covered with a 
** flat mille stone ;" as described by Leland. 
The walls of this tower are fourteen feet in 
thickness; its diameter within is twenty-five 
feet, and its height to the top of the dome 
seventy-five feet : from mortices itt the wallsj 
•A« tower appears to have been divided into 
§mt floors. The ruined obapd also is^a conspi*- 
^euous object viewed externally ; — and imme-* 
irately underneath it, in the body of the rock^ 
itf ttieWogan, a grand cavern deemed natural ! 
If it be so* h»»'«yer. Nature has tak^n mdie 
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pains in turning it (ppirectly circular, and raising 
its elevated roof, than she generally is found t& 
i^aye done in works of this kbd. Its diameter 
is fifty-three feet; and. just within. the en-r 
trance we observed a spiral citaircase which kd 
through the rock to the ehapel widiiu thor 
castle- From the foundations of an outwork^ 
which we traced amoiig shrubs and brambles 
on the margin of the .river, opposite tlie 
pavcrn^s mouthy it appears- to Jiave bfcen lefis 
a place of concealment than an avowed sallyt 
port, or regular entrance from the- river* 
The castle is remarkable in history for haying 
been the birth^Jace of Henry the; Seventh ; 
and also for the. gallant defence that it made 
for Charles the FiiBt. 

About twoc miles from Pembroke, near th^ 
road to Tenby, is Lamj»hey co^rt, an epis- 
copal pakce b6lbnging to the see of SU 
David's r : atid> aftepjhe alienation, a tesidenco 
of -Mid Essex's,; da^' feivourite of Elizabeths 
Jbis ; dilapidated. stFueture is chiefly remarfcr- 
abl^ for a light parap^t^ rdised on arches en- 
circling the buildti>g, similar, to the one 
i^pticied 'at Swansea. From Pembrioke, a load 
fextCRicJ^^ttthward throilgh aii itninteresfmg: 
iii^trict to StaCj^foolis counri;,; the ee^t of 
> ■ : : Lordi 
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Lord Cawdor^ Situated in a deep romantici 
valley near the sea-coast; The mansion is 
worthy of its h6ble owner ; and the finely-^ 
Voodcd park and grounds exhibit a more 
luxuriant verdure than might be expected so 
near a sea-beat promontory; A short distance 
westward, iipon the coafet, is St.' Govin*s 
fchapel; and near it, a well of the same riame, 
thought by the country people to be mira- 
feulousiri the cure of several disorderj; We 
have since ^regretted our not visiting the sea^ 
tlifFs in this neighbourhood^ which we are 
told assunie ja very grand and romantic ap 
pearance. Irt the same neighbourh<?pd we 
find described BosHERSTON-ME^ji> '* a.pQol 
*' of water so deep thit it Could, never be 
** sounded ; yel before a storm it is. said to 
^* bubble^ foam^ and make a noise, so loud 
^' as to be heard at several mile^ distance^ 
" The banks are of ho great circaarfereiiee.at 
*' the tgp) but broader downwards, and at ft 
** tofcisiderable depth is ja great breach towards 
**.tbe sea, which is About a furlong :diatant, 
*' a^ is Bupiposed to )iave a ^ub^efraQWi|S 
** commupicatiQn with it *.'' 

♦ A Description of England .and Wal«s, Vol. VTt. 
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tITTLE ENGLAND BEYOND WALES-;;— Mlt-« 
FORD-HAVEN— WELCH BEAUTIES — HA- 
VERFORDWEST FAIR-r-THE TOWN, CAS- 
TLE, AND PRIORY — ^.PICTON CASTLE — 
HABBERSTON — MILFORD. 

IN the reign of Henry the lurst, a colon/ 
of Fletnings, driven frpm their country by 
kn inundation, were permitted to settle in the 
westerti neighbourhood of Milford-haven! 
These Were often attacked by the Wdch, but 
unsuccessfully : they soon extended their ter- 
ritory over a great part of the county, an<J, 
in cofi|Ufncfion With the Normans, carried 
th/»r anais as far ds IJanstephan, Camden 
calls this district, ^' LiTTLE England be- 
•* yond Wales ;*^ and the different of ap- 
pearance, customs, aifd language, between 
tl^e inhabitants' of southerti Pembrokeshire 
and their neighbours, is strikingly obviojjs at 
die present day*. Thq tourist in Caenttarfhen* 
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shire will scarcely meet a peasant wi^p speaks 
a word of English ; but in an hour's ride, to- 
wards Pen>broke, he wiU find it iiniyersally 
spoken. : I remarked this to mine host at 
Carew; who exultingly assured me, that; 
Peipbrokeshire was out "of W^les j that he 
{a native of the place) was an Englishman ;v 
^nd that for hispi^rt lie di4 npt ijnderstand 
any thing of the Welch gibberish^ 

The men, t;^ll apd well inadpt evidently 
incline more to the English chairapter than the 
Welch ; yet they possess sonae personal traits 
distinct front either: I imagined, indeqd^ 
141 many of the peasantry a reseniblance to the: 
present inhabitants of Flanders. Although ^ 
tliis corner of the principality is the most re-^ 
jnote from England, it is tjje ippst civjlizpd,; 
This may be accounted for, from the com- 
niercial habits brought over by the Fleming 
(which still continue) introducing the pianpers . 
of other nations ; an advantage denied tp the 
generality of the Welch, whose ancient (per*: 
haps wholesome) prejudices disinclined them 
to extensive coitimerte: 

We. took our final dep^ture from Pem- 

|)roke9 on tlxe road to Haverfordwest, not 

. F 3 . without 
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without often looking back on the princely 
rel?c9 of its castle, towering above the river : 
btit;' crdssing a ridgy eminence, bur attention 
Was 'diverted by the appearance of Mi;-ford- 

HAVEi;. 

' This noT)le harbotir, hrimortalized by the 
$f rains of oui* great drlinatic poet, is of an 
oflblong figure; about ten miles in length, 
and from one to two in width. It is justly 
considered as the best and safest in Grcat 
Britain, and inferior to none in Europe; 
abounding with the best andiorage, an4 
having five bays, tefn creeks, and thirteen 
rt)ads. Two forts that were erected in the 
tihie of Elizabeth on the opposite points of 
the entrance, ciilled Nangle apd Dale block- 
houses, ard now neglected. 

As a picturesqilfe object, Milford-haven is 
chiefly interesting for Its noble sheet of wafer ; 
its peaoeable shores, rising in genrie hills^, 
may please from their flowirtg outline ; but,' 
yncloathecl with w6od, and unbroken intp 
crags or ^ftecifHces, their 'sameness farrls to 
interest an eye habituated to bolder scenery. 
The mouth of the haven, turning suddenly 
southward, gives it* from-niost points of tie\y« 
tlto. dppeaiance ofi a* lake. It yery strongly 

reminde(} 
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feminded'ttte of severalof the Ukes In Cum^ 
berland ; bat, although ite surface is greater; 
the l&kes far ti-anscend it In the accQmJ)any- 
frierits^ of rbck and wood; • * anti a sedgy* iitar^ 
^m thatf^mikes its rerdiire wftir tl>e ^ateri 
whei?eas the Iiaveri is surrounded' ^^^' a broad' 
^tri^ of ibiid, except at 'High tide: this^de- 
f!Sct, however^ is corretftueilt tb all' estuaries and 
4i3e riVcbt: More riohly ''decorative m tlieiif 
«cenery are the three bi-anclie* of Milfor3- 
haven; which diverge af the cxtrarlity of the 
gireat^aSBrf, arid'di^ibutefertility'and beairfy 
over" the^- priiicipai part bf Peinbrokeshife *J 
It 'was^ tint ^intentidn to have * crossed ' thesft 
branches at Lawrenny and LandshippingJ 
atfd tb'have Hkerf Picton castle and'Slebatch 
fn Our Viiy to Haverford\vefet V 6tit, not haviti^ 
awhile claj^ bfefore tis, considering (Ketlriier 
due to the several objects, and learning mki 
die feri*ifes were 'uit<?erf&in, weTecdlltiWed our 
sufferings at Carfew,' and by taking tlie direct 
; :.* ^*:* 'i'l • '> '!i ^ n* > '"v") i.. '» iLi^ — «/T A 

which, affording a rich maoure (with coals and culm), is con- 
^«^^r Wifer-.over ft gi^dat-^pohidilof the^^iinty. It the • 
«kofiasiif<h6 haven als6, ii^tfr'lt^'^jfaactfbn- \vrtii* th« -bpet? 
*ft,^t«'0'toian/'<^ins 'of copper ore'; «onie of which are cbrr-*^ 
j«fctUi^W"be, very rich 5 *^ilt -none haVe becii eSplbred with* 
^rfie]^erance. - *' *' ...... •; . -^ 

I) •:!:.: -; F 4 road 
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road tD'Harerford avoided the risk, of being 
igain benighted ♦• 

We were detained at the ferry near an 
houf; for the embarkation and passage oj^ 
thre^ cvriages and their horses from the Qp^ 
posite side occupied ^H the boats during that 
tin^e. But« although restless enough our^ 
selves, we were not the most anxioijs part of 
^ a company that Ivas waiting for a passage : 
^veral young men and near twenty young 
women, all dressed in their hofiday-rclothes. 
were panting for the amusements, of Havfer* 
fwdwest fair ^ perhaps a description of tliesc 
lasses may convey some, idea of .Pemb^[okean 
beauty. 

^ Health j contentment, and cheerfulness, 
combined^ formed their predominant expres-^ 
sion : yet it might he truly said, in thewordj. 
ofGray^ . . > 

*♦ Xlir bloom of 7Q0ng Desire, apd purple light of Love,'* 

A roundish oval circumscribed their faces ; 
their eyes, pot over large, of a d^rk blue^ 

^, . * l^rd i(ei^i|igU)Q described toii^e n very picMv^squo xwk 
called Bentpn ca^, {litfiated upon the bo^di^ri i^ MUforin 
b«vei^ naar thf^ arpi of Lawfeooy. ThUruin I had notaa 
9Pjpor^tiity of seeing, nor dp i; rep^niber itavi^g read.cf it in 
finy of the d<:pcri|>tions of WaJcf.. 

unstrained 
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tfnstrained by the wakeful vigite of fashioih- 
able revelry, displayed all the^ native bril* 
}iancyx)f those interesting organs ; their nos^ 
ibough of the snub kind, were wdl formed ; 
and jwetty pouting lips were evw ready to 
distend into a smile, on which ocoasion rows^ 
of ivory appeared, such as could hardly be> 
matched out of Pembrokeshire ♦• 1 The ten*' 
dency to embonpoint, so character!^ of t|ie> 
Welch nvoman,. was by no means displeasing^ 
in fhese young«id elastic subjects^ whatever; 
was lost in elegatnce^ was compensated in 
another point ^f vieiv ; their iiecks, of the 
jnost 4iwhr&ut prominence/ . . 

, . *r W4lii jtoatih wadHlhrobbiDg"-«-" , 

^ere modestly handketchiefed to their throats^ 
yet did' t^e' thin gaiize covtrmg, closely em- 
bracing th^ prolid distensions of nature, bnly " 
the more 1i)etvitchihgly manifest the beauties 
which it ^ wris 'appointed to - cbnceal. Their 
pAer pi^opoi^ons were in unison, and, as i 
jpck6)% wiiowas ^Iso going to Bie fair, coarsely^ ^ 

. f!j askedioBc of ibeie^ yming! wotnrn, VitbHre utmost 
iQ5jC»U5iiiea5 ^n^ i^iv|lity^ at least with nU th^t I was .master of, 
whatthejr raadc.usj^of to render |hdr teeth so uncommonly, 
u^hitff; xi4iciT'-thfe-afch'hass7 -waggishly replied, ''Only a 
^••Otole aice u4h^ ^^ apimjorubbing^bmsh, SJr.!' 

but 
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im clearly^ observed, »' full of hard meat'' 
Mttuth^ among them, k ov^e no difficult 
xnatter to. fiQd what Homer .would, call-^' 
J^«Aif v* traf «»omy. The dress of the Welcli 
M^men, however, is not calculated to set i off 
idieir peiBoos : a close mob oaprbas Utt£e.grace^ 
(especially ivhen surmounted, brith a round felt 
bat ; and tlii^ir very Icmg wkistB; and brownr 
ior plaid doth jackets and petticoats, but render 
tj)e rotundity of their foundations more un« 
lucturesquq. tic cannot at present be said, that: 

..: [j I. . ^ :. >-~(^«^-«-'' their tepderlrrtibs 

yet, as the smart,girls:begiq to 'imitate otir' 
English modes, in the coMs^ of a few year$ 

icvery coi;ijto^f,fO^. nature, may^bcj as free ^9, 
gut>|iic inspQctijQ^ iji^^W^le^^ as it is. ^t present, 
?i)rthje'j)plite ,cjrf),^pf,the pjetropoJi^, 
P .prp§sing..fhe i^pjf^ w^ left t^ interesting, 
grq^g; and^ jij^ procpgdjng ly^.aiigjli .bant, 
cj^tbe haven, .ejyqyed a , fine view pf its ex- 
pansive surfiiGC| and gr^d undulating shores^- 
About half-way to riayerfordwest a new scene ' 
burst tijioii* us, '^consisting of 'ft ^ide Ihxuriatit 
vairey,*-Avaicred' by' a larg^e' arm of Milford-- 
liayen. . A\f€.w,ej;e a(?;nied ,2^. disjipct yie\Y of 
this sc^ne^by a liazy ^atmosphere; -but are itt-e?- 

formed, 
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formed, thai itiis mibommQnly irjch jsuoul ^e& 
temive in • f ekaf .. wealJier^ : Qn^appBDacbing 
thd town «f Haverfordwest rupr'sL laJioriow 
^o^it,[ we ^lafisqd through the ij^i wjhiidi is 
Jjeld. jttsti withjout the to wjac Black cattle aia4 
^orsesf.^TOf-eitbe.ciiief objefcteitf tlie meeting 
whrch hiJiscareeiy anyridiveTsioHfti^iOisbEws; 
iior 2twy ^)Ug^is, except ^ recniitingljfaity^ 
,iUid two": oii> thr0iei csittle jobbers^; br tmiddi^ 
men, wh^i agreed upon thei fjrice of the 
marked while Jthfe actual buyers and sellas 
k^od V gCfping' iat ^each other^ ia anuazi^meiit 
how dicbpricds could be obtained i l^rhaps 
^yh^ tp' liamy that {(^ :sm ^dispensable 
ft>^9!fnd^^ y^^^clmhely field byiaisdLof ihea 
ifAtK^m if){[tresti' ar@ conuaJbn; f?;^price tpajy^ 
jM'chtoimSrAr Bot we liflai%sbrperiTOral ^ortsj 
a pat^y c^tnWcs >wem dancing, on tlie green,,: 
jRj tbt^^ notes • of ^a/misefablte: serajifer 5 yet b£ 
hitnit^cflul()^«Oti)i-said/.: ^v 1 .; *: . :l 

^r the reeking b«»VK§i pfi jbisi.,cpi©|)any v^yl 
plainly erfinjjcdjtlfce dsJjoriwip a®rt4ti<>0ilh?tt he. 
jjad i^xcitfctjl. ClosQiby, ag«T>ft W 9eeFss|Ws^€«ft^ 
ts>: create ipupK; diwrsipn ^mofig) ih^ky^r 
fitanders^ JWe^jjoiiwij,4n:rj!»tUrong.; and were. 
1-7. DM J/:: entertained 
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Aitertained with a good->iK\tured dispute be^ 
tween a comely lad and as blythe a lass as 
any the &ir could boast: they were in the 
midst of tbeif acquaintance ; and we learned 
from one of them, that on the following 
Sunday they were to be married : he wi^ed 
her to ride with him at see^saw, and she per^ 
sisted in refusing; he hauM her to no pur* 
pose, until a sharp4ooking Kttle giii said, that 
if she were in his place she would piit off the 
wedding for a fortnight, to be revenged ; a 
loud laugh. succeeded this, at the exp^nce of 
the briderelect ; but the allusion to m^trnnony 
4brced no 'downcast confu/ston'on: tiie kss; 
perhaps her rosy dimples were painted with a 
deeper hue; yet tlic suffusion arose- rather 
from a glowing idea, than atens^tipri of un*» 
ueccssary shame : wherefore should she be 
asliamed of the approachiug fulfilment of her 
long-cherished wishes ? — I do not knoiv whe^ 
ther slie feared that her lover might adopt the 
advice of her mischievous friend, or whether 
it was tlfe natural compliance of the sex dis^^ 
c^ualifying theia for stout df^nial, that acted; 
tipon her ; Kjt siie at length yielded. Alas,i 
poordamsd ! >! *' wrs ^lot yet an adept at 
seo-saw; and a vcnfic^ition of Buxoina's 
' mischance 
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mischance was witnessed by the whole Com* 
pany : 

^ CUddy.-^AcTOis the fall^h oak tbe ptianl 1 lai4| 

'' And myself fNais*d against the tott*riAga)al<L 
'' High leapd the jn^ank, adown Boxoma USiz 
*' I spy'd-^but faithful sweethearts never tdlL** 

The town of Haverforbwest irregularly 
built on. tbe steep bank of the river Hia« 
may now be considered as the capital of 
Pembrokeshire V ^ well on account of itt 
superior ext^it and opulence, as from its 
having lately becGisie the place of die grand 
sesnon. But th^ $6*eets are narrow and dirty/ 
and so steqp as to be seriously dangerous* A 
few good bouses^ among which is a residence 
of the dowager lady Kensington, fitart np 
here and there ; but in such situations, iis to 
convey no look of importance to the pkce« 
However commerce may have diifused wealth 
. through this town, and proclaimed it the 
successful rival of Pembroke ; yet, compated 
with the clean^ pkicid> arid respectsable mien 
of the latter, it ensures no pre-eminence of 
esteem from the tourist: it may, indeed^ present 
to him the idea of a purse-proud sliop^keeper^f 
strutting b^ore a decayed gentlemian. 

The 
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The Castle^ teated oh acIiffa<ljorning<he / 
town, IS toid to have been built by Gilbfert Earl 
of Clare, in the. reign of Kiqg Steplien, and was 
occupied by the I lemingSif Though still pos- 
sesstitig ctonsidefrable ptortions Of its fotmef im- 
Jportance, yef, engrafted with modern addi- 
tions to fit it for the county jail, it has little 
picturesque attrattiom A wall tonnected with 
the castle, which onCe siirrounded iht iown^ 
i» still in part standing : h good quay, a cus^. 
tKun house^i a free .jscbootl, a rfaaiity fitibooly^ 
and an aimshouae^ aire amdn^ the' public 
concerns of this town. Gf , tlii-ee churchest 
that it boasts^ that of Sts Mity k a i>eat build< 
ibg; and its spire^. corvered withjshiiigles and 
lyarped from the perpendiculari has a curious 
effect. A short distancie soUthw^ttd of thef 
toiitrn,:oear the river, ai:e.somerfeniaiii8 of a 
priory of Black can<)ns, . fooioided 'by John dd[ 
Haverford. 

An exdqrsidn of thfee filrfoiir. miles led us 
to P1.CTON CASTiiB, the m>blp seat of lord 
Milford^/mt^bove e^t^nsive domains cover a 
great part qf the suiitounding country. This 
tnay be considered as one of die most antique 
residencesin the kingdom, having been .built 

by 
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b^ WiQiam dePicton; a-Norman khigfit* rn thrf 
Bcign of Wiliiam. IRtiflM, U-p(Hi his line's be^ 
coming cabinet; it cfcscend'ifed to tl>* Wogans^ 
then to the Dones^ and a£tefwafd« to the Phi** 
lipses of Ky&affit ; and during tSie:Givft Wafsi 
Sir Richard Philips made a long and vigoi'out 
defence in it for King Charles* It is one of 
the very few castles that escaped the dilapi- 
dations of Cromwell, and h also remarkable 
for having been always inhabited ; yet the 
alterations and additions of successive occu-^ 
piers have not deprived it of its embattled 
figure. The extensive and delightful plan- 
tations of this seat unite with those of Sle-' 
batch, a handsonK3 house built by the late 
Mr. Barlow, and now in the possession of Mr,. 
Philips. 

* In another excursion from Haverfordwest, 
passing Johnston, an old seat of Lord Ken- 
sington'^s, to the obliging communications of 
which nobleman I feel myself greatly in- 
debted, we reached Hubberston Haikin, 
a fishing town in Milford-haven, whence the 
Watefford packets depart from Britain. This 
is a poor place, and ilUsupplied with accom-- 
sxiodation for travellers ; but al the still smaller 
. . ' ' ) town 
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U>mi of MlLfOKDp on the opposite side of 
tlie river^ \ve wtere informed^ a good inn b 
established. Near Habberston are the small 
remains of a priory» consisting chiefly of the 
gate-house ; but of what foundation or order 
no legend informs U3» 
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JtfXyjlNEY. OVER THE PRECELLY MOUNTAIN 
TO CARDIGAN— EXTENSIVE PROSPECT- 
CARDIGAN ST. DOGMAEL's PRIORY— 

ANOTHER ROUTE FROM HAVERFORDWEST 
TO CARDIGAN, BY ST, DAVID*S — THE CA-^ 
THEDRAL OF ST. DAVID's— ^GRAND RUINS 
OF ITS PALACE — A LOGGAN, OR ROCKING 

. 3TONE RAMSAY ISLAND FISHGUARD 

-:^NEWPORT KILGARRAN CASTLE 

. SAX-MON LEAP— NEWCASTLE. 

JT H E choice of our journey ISrom Haverford- 
west * tp Cardigan was a matter of some dif- 
ficulty ; we were desirous of traversing the 

Precelly 

* From Haverfordwest, a turnpike road extends to Caer- 
marthen, 33 miles\distant« About nine miles from Haverford, 
•nd one to the left of the road, is Lawbaden castle, pic- 
turesquely seated on a bold eminence, overlooking an exten* 
Blve country. This castle was the principal seat of the Bishops 

a 4 
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Precclly Mountain, but could not think of 
leaving the ruins of St. David's unexamined. 
At last we hit upon the expedient of each 
taking a different road : jny companion, 
having the better horse, took the circuitous 
route by St. David's; and I, the direct road 
over the mountains. 

Proceeding upon this arrangement two of 
three miles, I halted to take a retrospective 
view of tiie country. Haverfordwest n^w 
wore a singular appearance, with its houses 
piled on «ich other ; but, accompanied by a 
fine river well furnished with vessels, and by 
its hiidge and massive castle, it presented an 
agreeable picture. At some distance west- 
ward, the lofty tower of Roche castle was 
conspicuous ; and partly in the same direc- 
tion, the Trogan rocks, rising from the ver- 
dure in abrupt crags, so as to be generally 
mwlakon for stupendous rums. Turmng to 
the east, within a short distance appeared an 

of St. David's ; but in the year i6i6 Bishop Milborne obtained 
l»avc to. jRiniantle it, the lead and other expensive materials 
having been purloined by his holy predecessors. Narbcth^ a 
srniW irregular town buih on a hill al>out 1 1 miles on the ^:oad, 
hM som« ineon»iderable ruins of a castle erected by Sir An- 
<Jr«V Perrftt, vho9« ancestor came over at the Conquest. The 
Toad, pawing through St. Clare, a pleasing village, continues 
•Dward wtlwut nny particular attraction, 

ancient 
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micient encarapment called St. Leonard's 
RATHE, crowning a bold eminence; this 
work is circular, and, from the height of its 
vallum and depth of its ditch, may be attri- 
buted to the Saxons. 

As I advanced from this spot I parted with 
the beauties of the country : no objects of 
interest occurred ; the unadorned ,views be- 
came .compressed in narrow limits, until at , 
length they were ,shut up in mountainous 
hollows. In ..this dreary track stands a .poor 
solitary house called New inn, half way be^ - 
tween Haverford and Cardigan : however, I 
here obtained part of a goose for my dinner, 
^nd then proceeded up the PRfiCELLY Moun- 
tain. ( 
. This raountain, reckoned the highest ia 
South Wales, is part of a great ridge crossing 
Pembrokeshire in a. direction East and West. 
jOn gaining the supimit, a prodigious extent 
of prospect burst upon me. In frpnt, a wiU 
hilly tract, yet riot undiversified with, patched 
of cultivation, stretched nearly to the northern 
confines, of South Wales, where the pale sum- - 
piitof PJinlimmon, in Montgomeryshire, might 
be just distinguished from tlie atmospheric 
blue : more westward, beyond a vast expanse 
o 2 of 
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of sea, like a doubtful mist rising from it^ 
appeared Bardsey island, and the neighbour^ 
ing shores in Caernarvonshire ; and looking 
across the miserable country about Fishguard 
and St. David's, my guide assured me^ that 
•' on a *very clear day a very good eye might 
'* discover the mountains of Ireland ;'* but, 
I confess, it Tvas not my good fortune to dis- 
cover ahy such appearance. On looking 
backvrard, the whole of tlic interesting coun^ 
try tliat I had travelled in the neighbourhood 
•of Milford-haren appeared in one compre- 
hensive though distant display. From dwel-* 
ling a considerable time on these extensive 
^enes, I traversed an uninteresting country 
made up of lumpy hills, and left Pembroke- 
shire in crossing the handsomie old bridge of 
Cardigan. 

Cardigan (in Welch chrDnicle^4talIvy *) 
is a neat respectaHe town^ thouigh many of 
its streets are nariow snd steep, seated on the 
north bank of the riter Tivy, near its junction 
with the sea : the river is navigable for ships 
of small burthen up to the quay, whtcb 
enables the inhabitants to carry on a pretty 

* Aber, in Welch, signifies the mouth of a river : hemte 
Abertivy^ AberystwiUi> 8ce. 

brisk 
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brisk trade with Ireland. This town, though 
small, is governed by a mayor, thirteen al* 
dermen^ and as many common councilmen. 
The ruins of its castle, appearing on a lo^ 
cliff at the foot of the bridge, are very incon^- 
iiderable, scarcely showing more tlian the 
fragments of two circular bastions overgrown 
with ivy; yet it was once a large and im^ 
portant fortress. Its foundation is ascribed to 
Gilbert de Clare, about the year 1160 ; but 
it was soon after taken, apd in part destroyed, 
by Rhys ap Gryffith *. 

Here are also the remains of a priory of 
Bliiok monks, which was dedicated to St. 
Mary, and was subordinate to the abbey of 
Chertsey in Surrey, 

Near Cardigan, in the year 1136, the 
English army, commanded by Ranolph earj 

* PaweWP^ his History of Wales, fays, that it was rebuilt 
liefore the "year 1176) when Rhys, Prince of South Walet, 
ni9de therein z, great entertainmeiit at Christmas, at which 
were present many hundreds of the English, Korinah, and 
Irish nobility. Among other things for their entertainment, 
be caused all the bards throughout Wales to come tliither ; 
and seating them rotdid the hall, they bad to contend witli 
each other ia rhyme : such as excelled, were promised great 
rewards and rich presents. The North Wales bards were 
acknowledged victors in poctfy, and Prince lUiys's own ser- 
vants th^ ablest musicians, 

Q 3 of 
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of Chefster, was sharricfully worsted, and the 
two barons Robert Fitz Roger and Pain Fitz 
John, with 3000 others, slain on the spot, 
t)esides a great number drowned by the fall 
■of a bridge. In this battle the English soldiers 
appeared to be planet-struck, surrendering 
themselves prisoners to mere old women ; 
and the general with a few men made their 
escape not without great difficulty. 

Early in the morning after my reaching 
•Cardigan, I made an excursion in search of 
St. Dogmael's Priory, about a mile and a 
half distant. This fragment of antiquity is 
very much dilapidated, and boasts scarcely 
any picturesque appearance ; the few parts 
standing are converted into barns, sheds, and 
habitationis ; but enough remains to shew the 
'Original extent of the church ; which was 
cruciform, of no considerable dimensions, and 
of the early Gothic style ; in the cemetery 
adjoining the ruin, and the village church, 

■ — " a church-yard yew, 

*' Decay'd and worn with age,'* 

has a pleasing characteristic effect : and here 
the scene, finely Interspersed with wood, and 
overlooking the Tivy, is undoubtedly pic- 
turesque. This priory was founded for Bene- 
dictine 
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dictine monks by Martin de Turribus, a Nor^- 
man chieftain, who first conquered the suxr 
roUading teiritory called Karnes or Kemish, 

'and deluged it vt^lth the blood of its natives. 
This was a common trick for cheating the 
devil, practised by the organized plunderei:s 
of that day. After pillaging a country, and 
enslaving or massacreing tlie legitimate prb- 

.prietors, they hoped to expiate their crimq, 
and* quell the rising qualms oft conscience, 
by appropriating a part of their booty, to a 
ntonkish foundation — to a set of idle jug- 
glers, scarcely less inimical to the rights qf 

'.society, though less ferocious, than them* 



: Returning to the inn, I rejoined my fellow- 
toiirisl:, ,who had just completed his circuit 
of between forty and fifty miles round the 
coast : of this route I learn the following par- 
ticulars : r 

From Haverfordwest the road passes neat 
the elevated ruin of Roche castle; thjeiiGe 
attends through a wild dreary country, m^ 
St. Bride's, dangerouis bay, and crossesc tht 
f omacnfic creek of Solva to tb^ once >flo«rfi$h- 
ingcity of St. David's^ now in appeaiancc 
an inconsiderable village. This deserted place 

G 4f occupies 
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occupies a gentle eminence on that project-i 
ing rocky cape called St. David's hes^d. Ii> 
z sheltered hollow l)ene4th the town, ar^ tlie 
iioble ruins qf d\^ &f etropolitan episcopacy of 
Wales ; yet the Cathedral of St. David's, 
though long a nxouldering pile, having lately 
undeigone a thorough repair^ with a jugt ^U 
tenti<»i to the anticjue style of architecture, 
now ?ippears in renewed magnrficence. This 
venerable structure is cruciform^ qf l^^rge 
dinnensiDlis, and of the e^rly Gqthic archfr 
tocture^ though not without much of ib^ 
Jiighirwrought fret^wojrk additioiis of later ages, 
The nave alone wears all the sinii>lic;ity qf 
its original construction ; the tower, highly 
oraatijiented, rises frpra die middle of the 
church to the height of 127 fe^t; Bishop 
Vaughan's chs^pel behind the chqir, and U^e 
dilapidfited one of St. Mary's, oxhilnt ^i die 
elegant tracery of the oniamented Gothic ; as 
floes also the chapterrfaouse, and St Mary's 
hall, now ^ fuin. Among the xiumerox^ 
aBcient monumeDts that are^to he met with m 
the church and its chapels, those of Owen 
Tudor, and Edward Earl of Rich^nond, fother 
of Henry the Vllth^ both situated near the 
'^d^le of the phoir, are worthy of notice. 

The 
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^e episcopal palace is a superl? ruin, sut^ 
mounted \yith a light parapet X9\spd upon 
arches, in the style of Swansea c^le and Lam? 
phey court. ^' The area of the §re^t court « 
*• 120 feet square ; pa the east side of whiph 
f' is the Bishop's hall, 58 feet in Jetigth, and 
^'23 in breadth; the King's hall, on the 
^' south side, is 88 feet by $0. ll)is grand 
^f saloon is said tp have been built expressly 
*' for the reception of King John, on his re* 
^^ turn from Ireland in 1211/' But we arc 
Informed by Godwin, that the palace itself 
was not erected until about the year 1335 ; 
which rnust be an anachronism, unless the 
story of King Jolin be unfounded. : The first 
Jiall is a grand room ; but the latter has been 
particularly splendid. Over the fine arched 
entrance arc the statues of King John and his 
queen.; and at the cast end is a curious circut 
lar window with bars diverging from the cen- 
tre, still in a perfect condition. The chapel, 
containing the remains of a font, and kitchen 
amply fiuhislied with four chimneys, are also 
.entire : nor are the forsaken apartments do- 
^cient in proofs of the regal splendor assumed 
^y tlic Romisii pastors o£ Christian humility. 
, . - '^ Many 
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- Many nilnous buildings, once habitations 
of ecclesiastical functionaries, surround the 
cathedral ; yet sufficient are kept in repair 
for .the diminished number of officers now 
appottitpd : the cathedral service is, neverthe^ 
less, pcrfomicd with an attention that would 
do credit to more eminent establishments. 
The whole of these buildings are inclosed by 
a wall eleven hundred yards in circum- 
ference. 

' St. Divid's is supposed to have been a 
Roman station, the Octapitarum of Ptolemy ; 
and here St. Patrick is said to have founded a 
monastery to the honour of St. Andrew in the 
year 470 : to this place St. David translated 
the archbishopric of Wales, from Caerleon, 
about the year 577, and founded the cathe- 
dral, which was afterwards dedicated to him ; 
but the primacy was withdrawn, and annexed 
•to that of Canterbury, in the reign of Henry 
the First. Here also a college was founded 
for a master and seven priests by John Duke 
of Lancaster, in conjunction with his wife aiid 
the Bishop of the diocese, in the year 1 369. > 

At the extremity of St. David's promontbri^ 
is a disjointed craig ; so large, that it is sup 
posed a hundred oxen could not drag it away ; 

but; 
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but sorplaced oil smaller stories^ as tp have 
been easily rocked by the pressure of aihan's 
hand *. 

In druidical a^es, this formed the grand 
ordeal: if a man was to. appear guilty, the 
pri&stff managed tl>at he ^hoi^ld apply hi^ pres- 
sure near the axis, and the stone remained 
immoveable ; but if his peace or priest offer- 
ings were deerbed commensurate to bis sins, 
he was instmcted to lean near the extreniity, 
and it easily gave way. Near this . head-land 
is Ramsay island, a fruitful litde spot, and 
once particularly so in holiness, if we may 
credit ancient histories, which state that no less 
than twenty thousand saints lie interred in it. 
The dangerous rocks called the Bishop and 
his Clerks, near this island, :are covered with 
wild fowl in the breeding season. '. '. 'i 

The, road continues on: a jbarreri tempestu- 
oilfi^ wasfe to -f^shgoard; -a ^sraferaKle £shing 
town, only TfiiriKaTkable ibr:the late descentof 
"1400 Fuench invadsro, nvbo, after a few days 
possession off the neighbourhood; surrendered 
td the 'Wfelbh peasantry, headed by Loni 
Cawdon Newport, a. few miles farther, is 

* The equUibrium is now destroyed. 

anothet 
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another poor fishing town, at the bottopi of a 
$mzi\ bay: the ruined castle, s^^ted on a 
bill above the town, w^s built by the Anglo^ 
norpian settlers in 1215, but afterwards pearly 
dest{X)ye4 by Llewellyn, Ip Nevern church'* 
yard, near Newport, is the shaft of a stojw 
cross about thirteen feet high^ curiow^y 
carved all. over wi^b scrolls and knots^ At 
Penteje Evau, in Nevcm parish^ is a cird^ of 
rude stones, ^SQfeet in eircuajferencc j u\ 
the midst Mfhe^of is. a cromleeh * <>f gfe?t 
dimetisions: in tbe same pa^sh is anotbei" 
altar mpnument, called LlecIuyTdrybcdb,^ 
having a furrow in the flat stone, which 
might be to carry off the blood of the victims. 
In Grose^s Antiquities^ iiv^ stone altars are 
stated to be in tliis neighbourhood, and also 
four barrows ; one of which, on being opened ji 
was found to contain five urns full of burnt 
bones. Nothing iwqrthy of jparticuhr notioQ 
odcurs from thi^;spdt to.Cardi^n. ' . : 

We projected an. aquatic excursion, to ex- 
plc»re the scenery of the Tivy ; hut, the tide 
not answeiring, we were obliged to desert the 
river for two or .three miles, and proceed by 

* See p. 29. 
: r . . land 
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land to Kilgarran. The Tivy above Cardigan 
becomes environed by high hills, whose ap* 
proaching bases contract the bed of the river, 
changing its character from a broad and 
Qiajestic, to an impetuous eddying stream i 
the sides of these hills rise from the water in 
almost perpendicular steepness^ yet dothed 
with trees from the river's brink to their ridgy 
summits. In the midst of this imbowered 
glen, a naked rock, crowned with the truly 
pictui^sque remains of Kilgarran castle, 
proudly advances, and forms a striking con-- 
trast to the dark tich verdure that prevails in 
tibe other accompanyments of the river. 

The position of Kilgarran casde is nearly 
eh all sides self-defended ; but on the isthmus 
that connects the projecting rock with (he 
ntain land, two ponderous Tound towers seem 
to have formerly defied the assatllt of war, as 
they now do that of pilfering dilapidation. 
The broken walls, wateh-4owers, and apart* 
ments that compose the imnor parts of thrsL 
fintress, bei^eak it tO' have been of no great 
original extent, or higjily ornamented ; yet 
the scattered relics, variourfy interwoven with 
ivy^ oflfer an ajppearance from most points gf 
view highly imposing and grand. 

The 
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The foundation of the castle is uncertain, 
and tlie styles of different ages appear through- 
out the building. According to Carradoc; 
this fortress was erected about the year 1222, 
when Marshall Earl of Striquil (Chepstow) 
vanquished the Welch under their Prince 
Gruffydth, and gained an undisputed footing 
in these parts. The town of Kilgarran is 
diminished into one street, thinly inhabited 
by labouring farmers and fishermen. 

In a romantic hollow, a mile or two higher 
up, the Tivy, throwing itself over a ledge of 
rock in one bold sheet, though not more 
than six feet in depth, forms a salmon leap 
generally esteemed the most remarkable in 
\Vales. The salmon, in its course up the 
river, meeting with the fall, coils itself into 
a circle, and by a sudden distension springs 
up the precipice, and cleaves the torrent with 
astonishing vigour * ; yet it is frequently 
baffled, and greatly amuses the spectator with 
its repeated attempts to overleap the cataract. 
We were not entertained with this display of 
strength and agility on our visit, but were 
much interested by the curious means em- 

* Camden says, it often holds its tail between its teeth> tor 
render its springs niore immediate. 

ployed 
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ployed in catching the fish. The fishfefnian 
is seated in a sort of canoe, called a coracle/ 
fofmed of open basket-work of thin laths^ 
covered with a horse*s hide, or a wK^U-pitched 
piece of sail-cloth : the vessel is of a figure 
nearly oval, about four feet and a half long 
and three wide, yet so light as to be carried 
with ease on the man's shoulder 'from his' 
home to the river: in this he whirte among*, 
the eddies of the river ; with a paddle in one 
hand, he alters or accelerates his course with 
«urprizing <lexterity ; while with the other 
he manages the net, the line being held be- 
tween his teeth. In this way the fishing ia 
most of the rivers of Wales is pursued. Cora- 
cles have been peculiar to British rivers from 
time immemorial. Lucan very clearly de- 
scribes them ; and in latter times. Sir Waiter 
Raleigh rdates, that ** the Britons had boats. 
•^ made of willow twigs covered on the out- 
^ side with hides." 

Near the water-fall is a manufacture of Iron 
and tinned plates, belonging to Sir Benjamin 
Hammet. Two or three miles higher up the 
river is Newcastle, a small irregular town 
situated upon its banks, and graced with the" 
yenerable ruins of a casde, but of no .great; 
7 antiquity. 
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anti^uity^ Thence a road of twenty miles 
extends through a dreary uninteresting C0un«^ 
try to Caermaithen; 

A more romantic and seqiiesteteci patb 
than is traced beside " the hollowr stream 
** that roars between the hills" from Lechryd 
bridge ta Llangoedmor on the north niar-t 
gin of the river, can scarcely be ima* 
gined ; conthluing upwards of two iiiiles^ 
beneath the umbrage of its high and well-^ 
wooded banks, and commanding delightful 
landscapes of die sombre kind at every turn. 
In tlie parish of Llangoedmor, we learned^ 
there were several monuments of the druidical 
ages : one is a remarkably large cromlech $ 
the flat stone being eight or nine yards iti 
circumference, with one edge resting on the 
ground : there is a smallet monument of the 
satne kind near it ; also a circle of rude stone9 
about twelve yards round ; and five beds of 
loose stones, each about six feet over. Llcchly 
gowress (the stone of a giantess) in the pa- 
xidi of Neuodh, also near Cardigan, is ano^ 
ther very large cromlech; and near it is 
a parcel of large hewn stones nineteen in 
Dumber ; ^hich, it is said by the vulgar, can- 
not be i^aunted. 

, CHAP, 
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;teft C^rdij^n on the roa4 to Aberist^ 
Wythj, And spon epter^d upon the same 
dreary kix\^, of cpxmtfy that we noticed in the 
north and north-west of Pembrokeshire. At 
the poor village of Blaneporth, on the left of 
the. road, isii lajrge qu-cular gxe^a encompa^d 
byamoat, which is most probably the i^« 
mains of a British fortification. Castel-Yn- 
,^lg,. a fflile or t,w,o further, is a similfif 
Work, but much larger and less distinct*- 
(I H Thenc^p 
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Thence we began to ascend a tract of lofty 
lulls (leaving Penrhyn church on our left 
near the sea- shore *), and, gaining a conside- 
rable emhicnce, enjoyed an uninterrupted 
view over the whole sweep of Cardigan's ex- 
tensive bay. This bay, from its southern li- 
mit, Strumblehead near Fishguard, stretch- 
ing nortliward, extends a vast gulph into 
Korth A^'alcs, and is at length terminated by 
Bardsey Island in Caernarvonshire : it often 
proves a shelter to shii)s in the Irish trade, and 
contains several good harbours. The effect of 
this extensive display from the great elevations 
that we traversed was extremely striking; 
stretching from beneath us to a remote 
horizon, exhibited a silvery surface of im- 
mense magnitude; while the shores pre- 
sented aii endless Vallety of bold advancing 
promontories, overhanging cliffs, and high 
swelling mountains wild and desolate ; yet 

* Near PenrhyQ a British gpld coin was foond, of about 
equal weight with a guinea, a little hollowed on one side, 
and different from any of the coinage of the Romans, or their 
: successor^ : whence, and torn other instances, it is inferred, 
. liiatthe Britons had gold and silver coin before the arrival of 
the Romans. , In the church-yard is a large rtugh-hcwa 
stone, bearing an inscription that has not yet' been inter* 
prcted, ■ .: ^ . / .' 

here 
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here and there a stripe of green meadow ap- 
peared on a favoured slope^ and a few woody 
plantations disclosed themselves through pic- 
turesque hollows. In the distant boundary of 
Caernarvonshire, the projecting and receding 
hills about Pulhelly bay were conspicuous ; 
opposed to these, the superior magnitude of 
Cader-Idrls arrested the attentipn, towering 
among the craggy summits of the Merioneth- 
shire mountains. From the bay our view 
roamed over a dreary uninteresting tract of 
country, to a ridge of mountains, whose 
broken outline mixing with the clouds de- 
fined the entrance of North-Wales ; where, 
proudly rising above competition, the confe- 
derated mountains, forming the pile of 
•' Mighty Prmlimmon/' appear in all their 
majesty. 

The consideration of these distant objects, 
and the attention demanded by a stumbling 
horse, were my chief employments from 
Cardigan to Aberistwyth : yet the general te- 
diousness^ of our ride, upon a rocky track 
here called a turnpike, had some relief as \ye 
passed through Llanarth, a markeMown, 
consisting of half a dozen huts seated in a 
romantic hollow; and Aberajs:ipoi^, about 
H 2 four 

747445 A 
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four miles farther, a neat village near tlie sea« 
shore, pleasingly situated at the entrance o( 
an abrupt well-wooded valley. Near its pic- 
turesque bridge there is a more comfortable 
inn than might be expected in so retired a si- 
tuation ; and, as it afterwards appeared, the 
only tolerable one between Cafdigian aftd 
Aberistwyth. From this place the road, boi*- 
dering the sea-shore, became hiore level ; 
and we soon came within view of the frag- 
ments of a castle on the beach, the greater 
part of which appears to have been washed 
away by the action of the sea. Thi« fort was 
probably erected by the Normafns to cover 
their landing or retreat, when, ill thte reign df 
William Rufus, they fitted out a fleet, and, 
descending on the coast of Cardiganshire, 
conquered or ravaged the maritime country 
to a considerable distance. Most of the prin- 
cipal towns then fell into their hands, upon 
which they affected the governmeht; but, 
as a measure of no less necessity than j>olicy, 
assigned their power to Kadugan stp Bledin^ 
a British chief 6f high authbrity> who strictly 
adhered to their interest. His son Owen 
however, rashly attacking the Normans and 
Flemijpgs wlio had la^ly settled in die neigk- 

bouring 
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bouring teititory southward, was, with his 
father, obliged to fly into Ireland. Henry 
thp First then entrusted the country to Gil- 
bert Clare, who raised many fortifications 
within tl>e district. Kaj^ugan and his son 
Owen were neverthele^ soon after restored to 
tlieir h\\4s ; but this son, committing fresh 
incursiQns, ;was §lain by Gerald of Pembroke, 
whosp wife Nestra he had cajrried away. Old 
:K&di|gaft became a prisoner in England for a 
length of time, but was in the en4 restored to 
his eatfltt^i ; when he was suddenly stabbed 
by liis nephew Mjadok. Henry the Second 
alterwards gave this tract of country to Roger 
de Clare ; whose son Richard e^l of Clarp 
Wmg ^ain in a contest with the Welch, 
RJiyg, prince of South-Wales, attacked and 
vanquished jthe AnglQ?Normans with gr;e^ 
rfaughtejr, a?id reduced them under his do-- 
tiuinion. But by degrees Cardigan returned 
to the hands qf the English until the final 
conquest of tbe oouotry by Edward the 
Fii^t. 

We soon aftef passed through the dreary 
village of Llansansfried, where a mo- 
nastery is conjectured to have existed ; and 
about two miles further entered Llan- 

H 3 RHYSTID^ 
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RHYSTiD, which place is assigned to be the 
site of another. 

As we entered the latter village, ** tlie 
dark mists of night" fell over us. We there- 
fore finished our day's journey at the Red 
Lion inn, a tolerably decent ale-house, where 
we were presently joined by a man in a la- 
bourer's habit, whom we had observed on 
the road in very gallant intercourse with a 
peasant girl, and had rallied on the occasion ; 
yet were we not a little surprized at finding 
him not only a man of extensive information, 
,but a classical scholar and a well-bred gentle- 
man. On his leaving the room, we had an 
opportunity of enquiring who this character 
was» and learned from ouf landlord that he 
was a native 'squire, who lived about, ten 
miles distant, who till lately had been in 
orders and officiated in London; but on the 
death of his father had thrown off the gown 
and become a man of pleasure, '* Though he 
is^o shabbily dressed," said our host, '* it is 
only a frolic, for he is a very able man." 
Now, as the term able in Wales is synony- 
mous with rich in other places, we enquired 
the amount of his income, and found it to be 
wear a hundred cij/ear. 

This 
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This gentl^iiau proved, 9 most agreeable 
and useful companioa; during, the evening; 
hut Wje yyefej sorry to observe in hjma p-o^ 
fessed JEpi(:urean^; the gratification of :his 
appetites Jie ; cleclar^^^ to be his great Qbject> 
and defended hi^ pra^^tice on .wl^t he. termed 
the ,fui}(|a9;i<ei^tal principles pf i^at^r^e ; nor 
was lie in want of . an ingepioos . sopliisn) 
against every point of attack. We coHcldde4 
that this gentleman's habits vypuld qiialify 
him With dup kiiowledge on a singular ca«toni 
that is said to iprevail ii\ Wales, r€;Iating to 
jtheir mode; of courtship ;; which is declared 
to be carried on in bed ; and, wha^ is raor^ 
extraofdinajry,, it is averred; that the moving 
tale of love is agitated in 4hat situation without 
jendaxigepng^a breach in the preliminaries, 
Mr. Pratt,, in hisi f' Gleanings," thus affirn)^ 
^imseifgjn eye-mtn^s oi the process: " The 
y servarit>^majd of tlie far^ily I visited in Caer- 
" narvojni^hire happened to be the object of 
'* a young peasantjf yAp. walked eleven long 
" miles every Sunday niorning to favour, hi^ 
^' suit ; he usually arrived in time for monv 
^* ing's service^ which he constandy attended; 
*' after which he escorted his dulcinea hoqic 
^ to the house of her m.a$ter, hy whose pciv- 
H ^ V mission 
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^< i«ls5i6rt thef a* ibristititl^^ pfcssed tht ^uc- 
^' ceeding houtt in* bfedi -atJcortling to th6 

- ^^ cuStbm ofth^ countfy. . Thi& fetfd6r inter- 
•' coiifs0 donlinucd without any Hltdrruptibrt, 
^^ near two years, whfen the treSity of alttaBcfe 
^' wasf solemnized." 'Our coiA^anioti/ like 
*vcry one else Ihat-v^^e spoke t*^i*fc in Wiki 
dh thii'*ubjet6t> flt oftde dferiied - thf<y ejiiitenc6 
bf this bustom : that maids in fihariy ihsta^ces 
'admittfed male bed-S^loWs, he «d*nM doabtj 
but thAt^the ^Mcbdure was" sanclJohed ftf i(h 
ierAted custoiriht bsAti^ li* gf^dsS tal^re^ 
I^^esfehtatitfn.' Y^f in Ai^gleseidhd'tefepaili 
of Notth' Wale^, wher^ thibrfjg;iriJiUim^Heity 
iif manners dhd high' sense ot ch^JtyW the 

; Natives is'. retained, h^ 'admitted ^y^ifZ/z/fi^ bf 
the kind might appear; ' In ' tttdse' -thiiiiy ' in- 
habited districted a pcafedrit 6tteH' bi^'sevc^hl 
miles to walk dfter^ the h6urs bF fabcfiin'ti 
visit hi^ mistress; those who haVfr i'efcipro- 
cally entertained the' belh pdsstan will easily 
imagine, that before tlife k)ver!s groWtited of- 
each bther's 'company the rlight i^ill be far 
"enough adViifited ; nor is it siir^riiilng, that 
a tender-hfearted datasel should be drsilicliiiiei 
to' tiirh her l6\*r out bvet bbgfe and hiouh- 
laihs until tiie daw^ ' of day. "Ille ' facl is, 
' *' • that 



that uridef slrch tTrrciinistinces-ihe admit* A 
pnson Itdtf, -but not iri^udatum corpmi In 
a lowly WeTeh hut, this bedding ha^ ftot* tlye 
plarm 6f Cerefm6ny t from sittirtg or periWkpft 
lying on the litarth/ tHey.hav6:only to shift 
their quarters to a heap of straW or fer a co- 
vered vtith' two or dii'tfe fejankete in a ndgh^ 
botkring cornei-. ^ The practice otily tafcek 
placei with this tiew hf^atbomnioidtimii '^ ' • ' 
' ' At an early hour in the liiorbing *r6 left 
put' "^iity couch'* it- Llanrhyttid ; thoiigH 
ttM&ed}; by a day 6f hfealthftt! fatigufe, <^ a 
thtict^-driveh bed 6f dbwh V' ' and, sfeirtlng 
the 'MUi^ restihied the' viewk of- -the' ' precfecfmg 
^ay. '^AtlvanCing about 'two -miles, Ve #eC 
jii&fked; -on a geftrie efiiiihmcfe-lh a ifi^M' td 
the l^\6f the road;^ ^V(^2^f r^ugli^Cwii 
stoties'^Stched over WitH'thfe '^''mbss of' ^n-^ 
X\iM¥ \^i> ^of tty^fe^ ranaiftfng 'ii[iright • • ?lt-« 
illrfssiVeparayiopipeds/ 'frbhi e^ to l^'ii 
te^ h'l^H/* stkiidih^ ^Jthirf a yard' or Iwd df 
each'otHbrV^^atiioitg ^hen'o[ther Stones -lying 
'dbbiit in ^dffflS'fent dil-ectiaris;"f could' tiitee 
no iiidication of ^, circle, ;;.. it ]ia3, however, 
t^een supposed tOf.be » A Dmidioal teniple; 
'although' the two upright ^tonbs might rather 
peem ton^ark the "narrow house'' of some de- 
• •'* * parted 
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parted warrior. We soon after descended 
into the abrupt vale of Ystwitb^ and crossed 
its river over a picturesque bridge^ venerably 
mantled with ivy** Our route continued 
over the high ridgy hills that divid^ the pa* 
rallel vales of Ystwit^i and Rhydol, the latter 
of which presented an agreeable contrast to 
Ihe dreary counjtry through which we had 
travelled from within a few miles of Haver- 
fofdwest, — Herci among extensive mea4ow8 
pf the richest /Vejrdure, the meandering. *Rhy- 
dol wantons its fantastic course^. On^ a. gentle 
eminence near its banifs, in tlac midst pf the 
valley, appcan ,the ^ embowered .. to^n of 
LlanbadAen-vaw](i, ,^ picturesqu^/ though 
deserted spot, yetpppe.a Roman city, « and af? 
^erwards the seat of an Episcopacy ^d Mo* 
nastpry. est2|blishe(J by St. Paternus in the be^ 
ginning pf tlie ^ixth century. Xh^^ church i$ 
yet a' handsoj^q.^ building. Between this 
towi> and the sea-g^^st is a small ancient for^ 
tificqtiQn, consistipg^fOjf a sqi^are. area sur^ 
roupddd by a wi^ll with a tower at one of the 

* At Lhanar, i sAlall' village two or three miles distant, 
on the right bank (if. the river;: diene.wjs a CistQi^ia? nunt 
ncry, a ceH to Siarflpwef Abbey, .of which I ufidewtanisomc 
imperfect vestiges remaip, ' ' ' 

angles, 
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angles. A range of wild hills, backed by the 
stupendous Plinlimmon, forms the opposite 
boundary of this valley ; and at itstermina** 
tion in the sea-coast, the town of Aberistwyth 
appears ia a very picturesque light on the 
brink of the sea, with its ruined castle on a 
geptle rise to the left. 

Aberistwyth is a less agreeable town on 
entering it, than as a distant object. Most 
of the streets are narrow and ill-paved ; and 
the stone used .being of a black colour, gives 
,the whole rather a dirty appearance ; but 
tills remark is not applicable to sonie houses 
that have lately ^priing up for the genteel 
company which resorts to it in the. batliing- 
season« Nt>r must I meijtion- the bathing at 
.Aberistwyth^ without observing, tliat it is con- 
ducted with more propriety than at any 
other watering-place that I have seen in Eng- 
land or Wales. The ,ladies' and ;gentlemen-s 
machines are placed nearly a jquaiter of a 
mile. asunder ; and: the indecency of promis- 
cuQfus dipping, so disgusting at, niore fashion- 
able resorts, is in consequence avoided : the 
bathing too is excellent, with a good sandy 
bottom at all hours of the tide. 

Tlw 
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The cattle, seated ou a craggy, eminence 

projecting into the sea,, westward of the 

town, is so much dilapidated, as soarceljr to 

present a cliaracterizing form : but there k 

nti agreeable public w^k traced through the 

ruini whkh commands a view of the sea and 

the neighbouring coast; with the little port 

{common to the Rhydol and Ystwith riters) 

welJ fUled with fishing vessels jiist below the 

cliff. This spot is 9^ enlivened by a.tasto^ 

ful residence i^ Lady Jviiank Pfean's^ lately^ 

erected near the ruin, with much a|iprQpriati^ 

effect, in the form cf a gatchotuse. Aberist- 

,wytli castle was founded % QUbiert dc Strong- 

-JKJW, son of Richard de Clat^, in the reign 

of Henry the First ; but soon 9fter its ereotion 

it fell intio tiie hands of! the Welch prbdes^ 

and Was destroyed in dieir intestine quarrels. 

•Powell says, that flie preseibl; ^pastle was built 

by Eduiafd t)thc First, aiirio IQll, ^ short 

-iiitve before. t|ic cdinplelie>coiique$t of M^ales* 

it appears to hax^e beeol < a stirpog :place, as a 

"garrison of tiKiaig' Charles 'ma:i|Uai{^ed it for 

wme time after his (Jeath. . 

Among die moujitaiiis in the neighbour- 
hood of Aberistwyth^ a nuinbec of lead and 

silver 
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silver mines Were discovered about three 
tenturies back ; and in the reign of Eliza- 
beth a company of Germans reaped a great 
fortune in the enterpriz^ of working them. 
Sir Hugh Middleton, after them,' was equally 
successful, netting 2000/. a month out of 
one silver mine. He was succeeded by a 
Mr. Bushet who also gained immense profit 
from the works ; insomuch that iii the Civil 
wars he made King Charles a' present of a 
regiment of horse, and clothed "his whole 
army. The company of mine-adventurers 
Vorked these mines also with success, until 
they fell out among themselves, to their Awn 
injury, and that of the mining ihtere&t through- 
out the country; and I believe that these 
works have been deserted ever £ince« 
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BARRIER OF NORTH AND SOUTH WALES — ► 
THE devil's bridge -7- grand CATA- 
RACT OF THE MYNACH CWM YSTWITH 

HILLS — HAFOD — ANCIENT ENCAMP- 
MENTS STARFLOWER ABBEY TRE- 

6ARR0N ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT 

LLANDEWI BREVI LAMPETER~-LLAN- 

SAWEL EDWIN'S FORD — LLANDILO. 

We were detained at Aberlstwyth by the 
continuance of a violent rain which had 
deluged the neighbourhood for several days. 
At length a cessation of the storm allowed ur^ 
to resume oiA journey, though not to per- 
form a projected excursion to the summit of 
Plinlimmon, which is only free from clouds 
in very fair weather. Returning up the billy 
confines of the valley, we again admired the 
meandering Rhydol, and its gentle accom- 
panyment; but following its course, as we 

advanced 
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jidvanced thrdugli a wild romantic district^ 
die character of the valley soon changed; 
dark wooded hills, aspiring to the dignity of 
mountains, advanced dieir shagged sides to- 
ward the stream, and, gradually closing to 
an impervious glen, shut. up the river in their 
recess* Beyond these hills rose the broken 
line of mountains forming the termination of 
South Wales, where mighty Phnlimmon, 
lord of the boundary, raised his stupendous 
head in majestic desolation, though half con- 
cealed by eddying clouds : the whole scene 
exhibited unfettered nature in her wildest 
mood. A pouring rain that now fell over us 
circumscribed our desert prospects, while we 
proceeded over uncultivated hills, with 
scarcely a token of society, to the Devil's 
Bridge. 

The cataract that is here formed by the 
falls of the Mynach saluted us with its thun- 
dering roar, long ere ive approached it ; but, 
as we drew near, the strong verberation, re- 
bellowed by surrounding cavernous rocks, 
seemed to convulse the atmosphere ! We 
hastily put up our horses at the tiafod arms, 
a solitary imi ; and in a few paces found oiu- 
selves on the bridge, sUspeiided over a gulfji 

at 



.at which feven xecoUection shudders. This 
bridge bestrides a lane of almost.perpendiculai* 
I'ocks^ patched with wood, whose summils 
are here scarcely five yards asunder. At a 
terrific depth in the glen rages unseen the 
impetuous Mynach, engulplied beneath pro-" 
truding craigs and pendant £bitagd : but on 
looking over the parapet, the hal£4'ecoiling 
sight discx)vers the plirenzied torrent, in 
one volume of foam, bursting into light, 
add threatening, as it breaks against the 
opposing rocks, to tear the mountains from 
their strong foundations ; then, instantly dart-^ 
ing roto the black abyss beneath, it leaves the 
imagination free to all the terrors of concealed 
danger. With emotions of awe, nor without 
those of fear, we climbed down the side ^f 
the rock assisted by steps that were cut in it, 
and with some peril reached the lev^l of the 
darkened torrent ; where, standing on a pro-- 
jectiiig craig against which the river bounded, 
immersed in its spray and deafened by its 
roar, we involuntarily clung to the rock. 
The impression of terror subsiding^ left us at 
liberty to examine the features of the scene. 
Nearly over our heads appeared the bridge at- 
tributed to the liandy-WDrks of ihe Devil; 

but 
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but a less cunning workman might have 
thrown an arch across a fissure of a few feet 
span; and indeed the native mason who, 
about 50 years s^noe, built the bridge now 
used, standing perpendicularly over the old 
one, has constructed the best arch of the 
two. The original bridge was built by the 
Monks of Startlower Abbey near 700 years 
«ince. Nor is the singular appearance of these 
arches devoid of picturesque effect; being 
tastefully besprinkled with verdure, and re- 
lieved by the intervention of numerous 
branchy trees: while the naked black op- 
posing cliffs, worn out into curious hollows 
l)y the torrents, exhibit as bold a rocky chasm 
as ever was traced by the pencil of Salvator. 

On climbing from this hollow, we pro* 
ceededtwo or three hundred yards to the 
Jeft of the bridge, and again descended a fear- 
ful track, to witness the grand falls of the 
.Mynach. Under the direction of a guide, 
.we reached the ordinary station with litde dif- 
.ficulty, where the view of the cataract dis- 
. closed itself with considerable effect, in four se- 
parate cascades; though, from the great fall's 
being divided by the intervention of a project- 
mg rock, they appeared too much alike : the 

I eye 
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eye, accustomed to picturesque dispowticrfi, 
in varn sotight to fix itsdf on a pre-eminent 
feature. I wished to get Itower, but it seemed 
impracticable: emboldened, however, by 
the example of our guide, I clambered upon 
. the edge of an immense perpendicular strata 
of rock, to nearly the lower channel of the 
torrent ; Xvhen the cataract appeared in the 
most perfect disposition imaginable : the great 
fall displayed itself in uninterrupted supe* 
riorlty, and the lesser ones retired as suboi^ 
dinate parte. The perpendicular descent of" 
this cataract h not less than two hundred and 
ten feet ; the first fell is not more than tiventy 
feet ; the next increases to sixty ; the iltikk 
diminishes to about twenty ; then, after a 
momentary pause, the torrent bounds over a 
shelving rook in one tremendous fall of ont 
hundred and ten feet, and soon unites with 
the Rhydol, here a similar mountain torrent. 
This grand cataract receives no inconside- 
rable augmentation of terrific appearance 
from the black stratified rocks forming the 
glen down which it thunders ; nor can the 
beholder, however firm his mind, divest 
himself of tierror, while, near the bottom of 
m abyss for ever denied a' ray of sun\ he 

views 
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views the mcmacing torreot bmlsting before 
iiim ; or contemplates its foatning <:glirse 
tearing at his feet among oraigs thaf ife fiiry 
lias idis|oined. If he ventures to look up the 
accllvitQusiTock, TOoreccal danger threatens hts 
-Deturn, .when a devious balance or false step 
'WouJd ensure his certain destruction. Yet from 
Jtbe hcrrrorsx^fitbis^OiQxny chasm sotniefevourefi 
.projections relieve the imagiimtion, orna- 
mented by the light and tasteful penciling of 
ihe mouiitaih ash, xnterspixed with vigorous 
sapling oaks; while here abd there ti free pf 
riper years, ^^unabte to djeiive support from 
ihe scanty soil, ifalis iu prenctature d^ciy a 
|iroatrate mia. — I ifcave-seen water-»falls more 
picturesquely grand than the cataract of thp 
Mynach, but none more avwfully so, not 
cKen exoepting the celebrated fslb of Lo^^ 
<lore and Scaleforce in GunAberiand. 

dimbingrfroin this scene of terrors, I /r^- 
joined my coaipamon^ and at' ike Mafod 
ArnK obtained a change of clothes ; aftom- 
.{ort wiiflch, although wet to the skin fof: 
^fleveral hours, I diould still longer -have .de 
xiied myself, had not. llie approach of njg^ 
iforced me from the Mynaoh's iixte^enting 
0a£uery« Qur active iiostoss 4ui<^ly pi»- 

I 2 vidcd 
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•vided a tolerable dinner of mutton chops; 
and, cheered by a good peat-fire and a bottle 
of wine, we listened to the torrent's roar 
'Without dismay. On the following morning 
we did not neglect to revisit tlie romantic 
'glen. The weather was fine; and, the cf- 
•fect of the late rains having subsided, tlie 
bulk of the torrent had much diminished; 
•yet did the scene gain in beauty what it lost 
in terrific grandeur ; for the intermingling 
foliage, darting from opposite sides of the 
glen, atid reflecting various tints and degrees 
of light, softeiied the asj^ritous black rocks, 
and spread a lively net-work. over the gloom. 
Upon our preparing for the renevi^l of our 
journey, a material difficulty occurred ; my 
poncy was so completely knocked up, that 
4ie had not, as the jockeys phrase it, *' a leg 
'* to stand on." The alternative in this case 
was to buy another; and upon enquiry I 
found that my landlord load one to dispose of, 
which was forthwith produced. This waf 
a good-sized poney, with plenty of bone, 
but ill-made ; he had, however, an excel- 
lent character: his knees too were sadly 
broken ; but a circumstantial tale shewed that 
to be the effect of accident, and not habitual 

awkward* 
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awkwardness: upon the whole, he did not 
seem dear at the price demanded, which was, 
only five guineas : a bargain was therefore 
struck, the saddle transferred from the in-i 
valid to the back of my new purchase ; and 
after given directions for the return of the. 
former, which by the way incurred an ex- 
pence more than his value, we set forward 
for the celebrated grounds of Hafod, about 
two miles distant. 

Our road lay on the steep bank of the 
Mynach, commanding a full view of the 
glen, and its romantic bridge. Then ascend-^: 
h'lg the Cwm Ystwith hill, through a current; 
of clouds, we gained from its summit an un- 
interrupted view of the whole range of North* 
Walean mountains, stretching from the English 
counties to the great bay of Cardigan : the 
intervening hollows were concealed by fields 
of mist ; so that the uncultivated heights ex^ 
hibited a scene as rugged as when 

** ' : .. Nature first made man, / 

" Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

*' And wild in woods the noble savage ran." 

We now took a farewel view of the 
Mynach's glen, and quitted its interesting 
ficenery. with such sensations as one feels in. 

I 3 losing 
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kfshig a friend tvbose intercotirsc has a&rded 
both pleasure and improvement. We thea 
descended to the vak of Ystwitb, hmt un^ 
enliviened by its scenery, for a morning miafr 
ddated throaglj the ralley and spread a veiV 
6ver kd charms. A handsome park gale an- 
ncunced the entrance of Hapod, and the 
thiiifdiefing of an unseen waterfall formed a 
gtMui $ymplK)ny to. the Sipectacle that we 
were soon to witness. — Almost immediately 
the cloud of mist disappeared^ rising like a 
huge curtain before u% and discovered sucht 
at) assemblage of beauties^ of cheerful walks 
and silent glens, of woody precipices, dbadowyv 
glades,* garden tbickeibs and waterfalls^ that, 
considcaRcd with the barren wilds of the sur-*. 
rounding couniry, it seen^d a second Para-^ 
dise .rising from a newly-«ub$ided chaos* 
This, charming place^ occupying a deep^. 
narrow valley, watered by the Ystwitji, iat 
the creation of. Col. Johnes, whose perse-* 
vering genius has forced a. mantle of wood 
upon rocky precipices where nature seemed 
to deny the access of verdure, and who in ^ 
his elegant atid useful projects of fbrther inx-, 
provement gives employment to the country 
around: Upon a spot judiciously chosen^ 

where 
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where the; banks of the valley gently incline, 
imd the coverture of lofty woods afford a shel- 
ter from the north-eastern winds, stands the 
mansion^ wUh a sloping lawn in front, com^ 
pianding a comprehensive vie\y of the en- 
chanting valley ; which if Dryden could buf 
see, he would wish to recall the line, 

** Giod never made his works for mao to meind/* 

On putting ourselves under tha direi^tion of 
the gardener, we were first led to the kitchen- 
garden, furnished with extensive forcings 
houses, and replete with every necessary ap* 
pendage. The flower-garden also displayed 
its appropriate charms; but from these at-* 
chievements of art we turned, without regreti 
to where the bold hand of nature reared th.^ 
scene in stupendous majesty ; » 

*' There along the dale, 
*^ With woods o'eriftmg, and $hagg**dwith moss^r rocks, 
*^ Where cm each hand the gushing wat^s pipy, 
^' And down the rough casoade white dashing fall,** 

we passed^, enaftioured with the incessant 
diough congenial variety of our subject. After 
visiting the cold batlv a smalJL sequestered 
building, a mazy walk romantically traced by 
<he sid^e of a brawling torrent, and amidst^ 
I 4t ta^glei 
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tangled shrubberies, led to a small cas- 
cade ; and soon after a superior waterfall en^ 
gaged our attention, where the whole vo- 
lume of the Ystwith burst over a ledge of 
rocks in a composition truly grand and pic- 
turesque. But a scene of awful sublimity 
disclosed itself on exploring a dark cavernous 
passage in a rock and reaching its extremity, 
where a lofty cascade of transcendent bcauty„ 
throwing itself over a strata of black rocks^ 
bounded close to the opening of the cave, and 
shrouded the aperture with its spray, as it be- 
came engulphed in a dark chasm beneath. 

The towering mountains clothed with my- 
riads of oaks, which environ this remark- 
able valley, afford a diversity of walks and 
combinations of view, to describe which 
words would be inadequate^ and prove at 
best but tedious. A walk of twelve milesi 
scarcely comprises a complete survey of the 
grounds, as we are told ; but, being pressed 
for time, our perambulation was confined to 
a much smaller space ; yet enough was seen 
to convince us that this is one of the most de- 
lightful rural retreats in the kingdom. 

The mansion is a handsome modern, edir 
fice ; in the Gothic style of architecture ; 

which 
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which idea is perfectly consonant with the 
romantic cast of the scenery ; and the general 
outline of the building is certainly pleasing: 
but we were sorry that Col. JohiKs had 
not been better advised in the execution of 
this design, which though ^ye had read of, . in 
one place, as built " in the most correct 
taste,'' and in another as " a mansion in the 
Italian style," we found to be a heterogeneous 
jumble; wherein a bastard sort of Greek 
and Saxon architecture was blended with the 
prevailing Gothic. The house internally we 
understood to be richly fitted up, and fur- 
nished with an excellent library, but did not 
visit it ; for, though the demand of five 
shillings for the gardener's attendance was 
willingly paid, yet tl^e san^e sum, which we 
found would he required by the housekeeper, 
appeared to us more th^p th? show of any 
Welch house w^s worth ^^ 

There always appears to me something 
very unworthy in great pien allowing their 
servants to exact the sums that they do from 
the specta.tors of their grandeur ; but, such 
emoluments are taken into th^ account of a 
fervant's hire, and in son>e nxeasure con- 
tribute to the support of th^ great man^s es- 
tablishment : 
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faUishtnent : as far as they do thls^ they in^ 
direbtly form part of his- reteniie; smd ii| 
that view I consider the Grandee as toraewh^ 
of a mercenary showman^ however mqg^ 
nifique. 

A ride of nearly a mile extent, amcHig de* 
lightful plantations^ led us out of Hafod; 
when^ crossing the Yatwith over a good stone? 
bridge, we soon passed through a little it>* 
immtic village on the road to Tregarron, front 
whence the country continued wild* without 
grandeui^ or interest, a succession of 

•• Barren heaths, and rushy mcers,'*" 

until the approach tp Handila. In (his mld-r 
land route the hills were much less conti-v 
nuous than round the coast, aqd the valleys 
frequently extensive ; but, overrun with peat^ 
bogSy they neither displayed fertility nor 
beauty. About half way to Tregarron, a fevr 
hundred yards to the right of the road, were 
two considerable hills, each crowned with a 
large ancient encampment.; we did not stop^- 
to examine them, but quickly turned off the 
road, over moorlands on our left, in search of the 
. remains of St arfi:ower or Str a t a Florida 
Abbey. We had no track to direct us; nor 

did 
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did a human creature appear fen: many mflea: 
after a fruitless wanderings tkereibce^ wife 
gave up the object^ witli this consolation, 
that almost the only relic remarning h an or^ 
namented circularly-arched gateway. Yet 
was this place, now lost in a trackless deseij., 
once of high impOTtance. Strata Florida 
Abbey (in British, Munachlog Ystrad flur): 
was founded anno 1 164 for Cistertian Monks* 
by Rhesus iPrifice of Squdi-Wali^.. In. it 
many of the Welch Princes were buried, and 
their acts kept and recorded : it suffered con-^ 
siderably when Edward the First overraa 
Wales, but was soon after repaired* 

A sloppy ride brought us to Trbgarron v 
a poor straggling ill^built town^ situated in aa 
abrupt hollow watered by an arm of the Tivy;. 
yet, plentifully interspersed with trees, it 
forriis a pleasing relief to the surrounding, 
dreariness. Its church is a respectable old 
building, and it boasts the dignity, of a mayor. 
Our inn here afforded us a capacious dish of 
eggs and bacon for dinner ; but, though it was 
not more than ordinarily strong and greasy for 
the wilds of Wales, we grew delicate, and, 

* According to Tanner, Lehind, and Dugdale. Cahidi^, 
says it was for Climiac^. 

leaving 
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leaving our meal almost untasted, pursued 
our journey on the turnpike road to Lam- 
peter. About three miles from Tregaron, 
immediately on the left of the road, we ob- 
served a large mound encircled by a mcwt ; 
but could not determine whether it was the 
site of an antient citadel, or monumental of 
a deceased chieftain. In (he same neigh- 
bourhood is the church of Landewi-Brevi, 
where in 522, at a Holy Synod, St, David 
opposed the opinions of the Pelagians. A 
prodigious petrified horn which is shewn at 
the church is said to feave remained there 
front that time ; and in the year U8^7 Bishop 
Beck founded a college on the spot. Several 
Roman inscribed stones appear in and aboiit; 
tiie church ; but at a place some distance: 
southward of it, called Kaer Kestilh (tho 
field of tlie castles), a great number have at 
various times been discovered, as also coins, 
and Roman bricks. Dr. Gibson considers 
this to be the Lovantinum of Ptolemy, in 
which opinion he is followed by Mr. Horsley:) 
Yet is^this spot, the site of a Roman town„ 
and once occupied by its legions, now with 
difficulty traced among .barren fields remote 
from habitation ; 
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'* No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread^ 
" But all the bloomy flush of life is fled/* 

. From a fatiguing day's journey we gladly 
reposed at a better inn dian might be expected 
in so poor a town as Lampeter ; and the 
following morning sallied forth to visit a large 
old seat of Sir Robert Lloyd's; which, wc 
learned, ^* exhibited a striking appeaiai>ce 
1^ widi its four great towers gowned with 
** domesinthemidstof well-plantjed inclosures, 
^^ but now scarcely inhabited." A thick mist 
denied us thi3> view; so, crossing the long 
old bridge of Lampeter, we entered Caer- 
jnarthenshire on our way to Llandilo. No- 
thing can be imagined more dreary than thp 
first half of this ride ; lying over an extensive 
4^ange.of lumpy hilis, as remote from any 
jibing picturesque as profitable. No tree, not 
a busli could be seen ; and as we mournfully 
looked round, where, except the miserable 
noad on which we travelled, no trace of 
society appeared, our disgusted sight would 
have even rested with pleasure on a furze bush. 
From such a region of sterility we gladly 
icaught a gleam of cultivation, in some dis- 
tant hills bordering on Brecknockshire ; but 
more gladly still, on a sudden turn, we 

looked 
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Charming vale of to^Vey — dinevawA 

castle golden grove grong ar 

hill — mtddlelton hall — careg-can- 
non castle — reflections at a ford 
glenheir waterfalt ' — an acci- 
dent pont ar dulas return to 

SWANSEA. 

At Landilo we hastily put up our horses^ 
anxious to feast on the beauties that disclosed 
themselves as v^e approached the spot ; and, 
learning that Newton Park, the delightful 
seat of Lord Dinevawr, afforded the most 
extensive and picturesque views of the vale, 
we engaged the keeper's attendance, and 
proceeded among waving lawns and woody 
gnolls to a bold hill, where, 

," Bosom'd high in tufted trees," 

appeared the picturesque remains of Dine- 
vawr castle, a winding path, cut through 
> the 
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the leafy honours of this hill, conveyed us 
beneath their dark umbrage to the top. We 
here climbed a massy fragment of the ruin, 
and entered a falling apartment, which^ ac- 
cording to our guide's intbrmation, was once 
the lady's dressing-room; where, reaching a 
Gothic M indow overhung with ivy, a pros- 
pect burst upon us, teeming with the most 
fascinating circumstances of verdant nature ; 
a galaxy of picturesque beauty, at which re- 
membrance becomes entranced, and descrip- 
tion faulters ! Immediately beneath, the ex- 
pansive vale of TowEY appears in the fullest 
display of its charms ; a hue of the richest 
green marks the luxuriance of the soil through 
the course of the valley, which, continually 
intersected with dusky hedge-rows, boasts all 
the elegance of garden parterres. The trans- 
lucid Towey here wantons in perpetual variety 
among gay meadows and embowering plan- 
tations, where the eye with pleasure tracer 
its fantastic meanders until they disappear be- 
hind projecting groves. The rich wood that 
surrounds the castellated hill clothes a precipi-r 
tous descent to the water's , edge, and, with 
other sylvan decorations of Newton park, 
forms the nearmost boundary of the vale. 
': K On 
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On the opposite side, a huge wild mountain 

rears its head in desolation to the clouds ; and 

beneath it Golden Grove *, despoiled of its 

leafy grandeur, now appears in diminished 

'beauty. Several smaller seats and whitened 

hamlets start up in the valley, and, glistening 

thixjugh their appendant groves, give hfe to 

the scene. A little westward^ Grongar hill,^ 

immorlalizcd by the muse of Dyer, and now 

the proi^erty of one of his descendants, ad- 

• vanccs on the vale and partly turns its course ; 

■but at sonle distance further, a rugged hill,. 

bearing the mouldering fragments of Grus- 

-iwyn castle, proudly bestrides the plain and 

terminates the picture. Our view of this scene 

was favoured by the departing sun, which^ 

just setting behind Gruslvvyn ruin, threw 

a glowing tint over the landscape ; its golden 

effulgence shone strongly on the varied hills^ 

-and gleamed on the lofty groves that adorned 

* The mansion of Mr. Vaughan, the greatest landholder in 
Caerroarthenshire. We did not visit this scat, or Middletoit 
hall, also southward of the valley a few miles nearer Caer- 
-marthen, but without commanding any of its beauties. The. 
latter place, built a few years since by Mr. Paxton, formerly 
a banker at Bengal, I understand to be the most splendid^ 
*specimeh of modern architecture in Wales ; butj unfortunate 
.in it» sttuitiQa> it is Mready n^glected^ 

v> the 
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the vale ; tliough the greater part of it was 
obscured in grand ly-prpjected shadows*. 

After a week's journey thrpugb an exten- 
sive tract of country, with few exceptions a^ 
devoid of picturesque ipterest as qf productive* 
iicss, to come at once upon a scene so pi'cg- 
«ant with the bounty and bejtuty of nftti^rPi wa? 
a feast for the feelings of philanthropy an4 
picturesque enthusiasm that I shall never for* 
get ; nor do I imagine that the coldest mortal 
could fail of feeling a lively interest in sq d^^ 
lightful a change--^ W^ 

« — cast a longing lingering look behind** 

x>n leaving this scene to examine the ruined 
castle. The extent of the apparent remains 
would lead one to consider it as a place of 
small importance ; but we traced the vestiges 
iof a wall and ditch at some distance from the 
conspicuous ruin, which indicate it to have 
been of considerable dimensigns. The most 

* The rttiiis of Diiaslwyn castle occupy a bold ccmical hill 
about half-way between Llandilo and Caermartb«D, in t^e 
Vale of Towey. Nearer Caermartheq, until lately, stood the 
venerable remains of Green castle, built by Uchtred, prince 
of Mprionethshire, i.u 11:^^3 but the ruin is now reduced to 
a few unimportant walls : hjoth tliese f^'agmei^t^ of fi>tiqujty 
^re within *;iew of the road. 

K 2 notice- 
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noticeable parts are, the apartment already 
mentioned ; a massive round tower, the an- 
cient keep ; and a subterraneous passage. Gi- 
raldus saw a castle here ; but that was de- 
stroyed in the year 1194, about six years 
after his Itinerary ; it Was, howe\Tr, soon 
rebuilt, and becan^e the royal seat of the 
Princes of South Wales; but frequently 
changed its masters, until it fell to the crown 
of England. Henry the Vllth made a grant 
of it to Sir Rice ap Thomas, Knight of the 
Garter, a lineal descendant of the AVelcli 
Princes, and ancestor of the present proprietor. 
It was inhabited until within these 50 years, 
when the combustible part of it was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The mansion, built on a level about half 
a mile from the castle, is a large quadran- 
gular structure, with turrets at each corner 
crowned with domes : it has lately been 
modernized ; but appears to have been found- 
ed about two centuries back. — An avenue of 
trees extended from hence to the castle, whicli 
has lately been broken into clumps, in har- 
mony with the general laying-out of the park. 
The hills of its strongly undulating surface are 
profusely covered wdth wood, and the hol- 
lows 
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lows enjoy a luxuriance of pasturage tliat can 
scarcely be equalled. On looking down 
some of these knolls, there appears no poeti- 
cal licence in Dyer's description : 

" Below roc trees unnamber*il rise, 

" Beautiful in various dyes : 

" The gloomy pines, the poplar blue, 

*' The yellow beech, the sable yew, 

*' The slender fir that taper grows, 

'^ The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs ; 

** And beyond the purple grove, 

" Haunt of Phyllis, Queen of Love !" 

We often regretted that tlie picturesque ruin 
of the castle was excluded from our view by 
the lofty trees that surround it : the laudable 
jealousy with which Lord Dinevawr preserves 
the woody embellishments of his park ap- 
peared to us as extending too far in this in- 
stance ; for were a few openings introduced, 
so as to exhibit from various points the grand 
dimensions of some ivied towers, a fitie eflfect 
might be produced, and a picturesque con- 
trast obtained to the numerous woody swells 
that abound in this beautiful domain. 

The morning that we left Llandilo brought 
witli it a scene of affliction to the surrounding 
country : one of those deluging rains which 
often do so much • mischief in mountainous 

K 3 countries 
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countries fell with unparalleled violence dur* 
ing the night; when the vast accession of 
water, unable to discharge itself by th(^ or- 
dinary channels, swept away trees, fences, 
small buildings, cattle, and poultry in its 
devious course. Several mills w^re destroyed ; 
and many an industrious cottager, awakened 
by the flood eddying round his bed, saw 
himself at once dispossessed of the fruits of 
many years hard savings : 

'* Fled to some eminence, the husbandman 
^* He]plcsTs beheld the miserable wreck 
'* Driving nlcfiig j Ihis dfot^tiing oK at once 
" Descending, "tt^ilh his labours scatter'd rounds 
'' He saw ; and instant o'er his shivering .thought 
*■' Came winter unprovided, 'and a train 
- ' . *' Of elafiaant childtitfn deir.'* 

On the korm's abatitig, we renewed our 
journey, and, over a handsome stibne bridge 
. fcrossing the swollen Towey, which had ac- 
^uk^a Frigbtftil hiH? from the red marte of 
the ^neighbOuriifig lafid^, followed its c^ourj^ 
wpoii tli^e t<5ad to iJlatigadock. At*hcfel 
turnpike We deviated ^to the right, up a steep 
track rem3er<id fthniist hiipracticaWe by Soose 
icftiigs, 'by the 'sidfe of a roiYjariti^c difi'gle, 
down whose dark >hh6tto^w ^ small cas<5a^!^ 
tridcted with ivery g<>dd effect. In oifr fls^ 

cent. 
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cent, delightful views were obtained pf tli^ 
upper vale of Towey, gtr.etcbing frQm Llan- 
dilo bridge to tlie vicinage of Llandovery. 
The distant groves of Taliaris and Abermarle 
parks adorned this view, which was only in- 
ferior to that from Dinevawr-castle. As we 
adyani:ed further, the rich prospect with- 
drew, and vi^e found ourselv.es entering upon 
the dreary wilds of the Black Mountains ; our 
track dien became indistinct, wanderingamoqg 
rocks, floods, and up-rooted trees, unenlivened 
by a single habitation or human face. At 
length a cottage appeared, and we enquired 
our way to Careg-cannon castle ; but ** Dim 
" Sarsnic *" was all we could gather from the 
inhabitants. Thus constrained to proceed at 
random, we mounted a precipitous hill ovei" 
a track that formed the bed of a torrent, and 
discovered the object of o\ir search upon a 
bold rocki a* considerable distance on our 

* '^ Dim Sarsnic" (no Saxon) is a common expressioq^ 
grounded on their anciently confounding all foreigners wi.th tfceir 
mortal enemies the Saxons ; as the lower class in England con- 
sider every forei^er a Frenchman. This is said to be con- 
jaected with a marked dialijie and incivility to strangers j yet^ 
so far as my observations extend, a greater disposition tp acts 
of kindness is not to be met with in any part of the kingdom 
ilian ia South Wales. . i- 

K 4 right: 
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right : a little Welch farmer was also com- 
prized in this view, working hard to repair 
the damages of the storm. We again en- 
quired the best road to pui'sue, and again were 
answered with '' Dim Sarsnic ;" he, how- 
ever, signified to us that he would fetch some 
one, and accordingly ran over two or three 
fields, and returned with his daughter, a fine 
buxom girl who had picked up a little Eng^ 
lish at Llandilo market. Without intreaty 
she oftered to be our guide ; and, fixing in 
the ground a spade with which she had been 
clearing a water-course, blythely led os, 
through mountainous wilds, within a short 
distance of the object of our search. 

As we ascended the rock, crowned with 
the frowning ruin of Careg-cannon castle, a 
tempestuous cloud that broke against itd renched 
us with a plentiful shower : we sought the 
shelter of the building, but the wind raged 
with such violence, that we shrunk from the 
mouldering battlements lest they shotild over- 
whelm us. On crossing the ruin through its 
" storniy halls," we again recoiled on finding 
ourselves upon the brink of a tremendous pre- 
cipice, which, except on the side by which 
we ascended, encompasses tlie castle in a per- 
' ' '* ^ pendicular 
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pendicular rocky cliff upwards of four hun- 
dred feet in height. Then climhing among 
the mossy fragments of the castle, we disco- 
vered an aperture in the ground connected 
with a long subterraneous gallery dug through 
the solid rock, and lighted by windows cut 
in the cliff, though not visible from any si- 
tuation without. In exploring this strange 
recess, rendered more fearful by the loud 
shrieks of the wind, we advanced, not with* 
out sensations of awe : it terminated In a 
large gloomy cavern, fit scene for 

*' Murders, rapes, and massacres, 
*' Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
*' Coin^ots of mischiefs^ treason^ villanles 
" Rutbful to hear/' 

In this place we waited the passing of the 
storm, conjecturing it to have continued for- 
merly to some adjacent spot, so as to form a 
sally-port or secret communication from the 
castle. On our return we felt more at liberty 
to examine the features of the ruin, which 
proved of the simplest construction, totally 
without ornament or a single Gothic form, 
and consisting of one irregular court with 
towers at each angle. If the Britons had any 
castles of stone before the arrival of the Nor- 
mans 
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mans (a fact doubted by some antiquaries), I 
sliould imagine this to be one; although a 
late tourist, I know not on what authority, 
ascribes its erection to the time of Henry the 
First. The position must have been formerly 
impregnable, and its rough aspect marks it to 
have been constructed for the mqre business 
of war. By 



' a foneJy tower, 



whose mournful d^^wbers ho(d> 



To night-struck Faucy 4rearns, tlie yclliog Gbost, ' 

we passed from this vvijd abofie^ fmd floujor 
dered among ditch-like tracks to iiepover the 
high road, from Uandilo to^ Swansea. In a 
romantic hollow we were stopped by a branch 
of the Tovvcy ; which*^ though in ordinary 
times an inconsiderable rivulet^ was now 
swelled to a deep and menacing torrents 
Here we found a party of men a«d women 
|>easants on the op|X)site side, in doubt wheA 
llier it might be safely crossed ; but at len^hi 
one of the men stripped and waded over^ 
thus satisfying ^s tliat the ford was practicable., 
The rest followed ; the men first getting rid 
of the lower part of their dress ; — a trouble 
avoided by the females, who, unused to the 
encumbrance of slioes and stockings, hadi 

only 
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only to hold up their clothes to the highest 
extent ; and, thus prepared, the whole party 
moved toward us. Viewing this remnant of 
barbaiity with disgust, we at the same time 
felt uneasy for the situation of tlie girls : but 
we might have spared ourselves that pain ; 
their countenances proved them to be unem- 
barrassed by the consciousness of shame; 
nor did their eyes wander frqm the [^ecise 
line in which they were going. The trax^s- 
action was to them a matter of perfect in- 
difference, 

, It may reasonably be supposed, that the 
indecent customs of the Welch operate against 
th« observance of chastity : yet seeing that 
the Welch are. by no means deficient in that 
excellencje, it may be supposed that were such 
scenes less frequent they would be so ; but, 
as they are continually recurring, die imagi- 
nation has no time to effervesce ; it is at once 
saturated with naked facts, and on that prin- 
ciple the ebullitions of passion are kept under. 
On the one band, those strong bulwarks de- 
rcncy and delicacy are done away ; but on 
the other, the mind, fully informed, is not 
^xitated by the conjurations of fancy ; which 
piay be a pretty fair set-off. Yet, without 

doub^ 
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doubt, their strongest safeguard exists in the 
considerative defeiK:e ; for the moral turpi- 
tude and political infamy of uncbastity is re- 
cognized in Wales to an extent that can 
hardly be conceived in circles of modem re- 
finement : even at this day, in districts not 
yet drawn within the imposing vortex of 
trade *, a golden age of innocence may be 
discovered, . where bastardy is unknown, or 
known but in recorded instances, in which 
the man is properly consigned to equal dis- 
grace with the female oflTcnder. 

Our travelling continued in rocky tracks. 
Hit the rate of a mile an hour, until we reco- 
vered the Llandilo road ; from which^ we 
soon turned off, on the right, to visit Glen* 
heir waterfall, in the grounds of Mr. Du- 

* Along with the degeneracy of social affections, manlj 
prowess, and other noble aftVctions, that hang on nations 
and places absorbed In the pursuit of trade, the dereliction of 
chastity is greatly conspicuous. In Manchester^ for ex- 
ample, an alnxjst promiscuous intercourse prevails in the 
great class of the people : insomuch that the Magistrates at- 
tempt to check the increase of bastard children by inflicting 
stripes and imprisonment on the women who bear above a 
certain number ! But why enumerate particular Uistances of 
tlie debasing tendency of too much trade, when the history 
of the world furnishes abundant proofs to establish the fact 
as au axiom. 

baison. 
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baison> about five miles south of Llandilo- 
At this place the Loughor river pursues its 
coui-se between steep banks clothed with va- 
rious trees and shrubs. On one of the de- 
scents a walk is traced, with some rngenuity, 
in front of a soiafl picturesque cascade formed 
by a tributary stream to the Loughor. This 
might be mistaken for the object sought ; but, 
crossing a rustic bridge, the eye on a sudden 
encount^ the whole river rushing belieath a 
portal of trees, and throwing itself over a 
iedge of black rock in a single fall of eighteen 
feet. The effect of the whole, seen through 
ihe gloom of j^endent trees, is undoubtedly 
^king; thougii, it must be confessed, thc^ 
sheet of water presenting the formality of an 
iinbroken square is somewhat un picturesque. 
The person who^ttended us pointed out ilie 
effects of the toff ent at fifteen feet above its 
«urfiace, to Avliich height it was swelled in the 
morning by the late storm ; a greater ri^ 
than was ever known before: the cataract 
then exhibited a scene more tremendously- 
grand than imagination can picture, or words 
•describe ; yet some idea miay be formed m 
conceiving so va§t a bulk of water, bursting 
ever the precipice, stunning with its roal', 
: i and 
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and filling the atmosphere with its spray j 
while up-rooteH trees, the shattered fragments 
of buildings, and other rumsi swept headlong 
on by the irresistible torrent, would illustrate 
its terrors, and complete a spectacle great 
indeed ! Yet, alas, at how high a purchase, 
appeared from the lamentations of the neigh-* 
bourhood ! Nor were we without a share in 
the general calamity; for, crossing the 
Loughor at a ford about two miles further^ 
my poney on a sudden slipped out of his 
depth, and we had separately to swim for our 
lives to the opposite bank. This disagreeable 
business was much aggravated ; for my books^ 
-papers, and some other articles which I car- 
ried in a leather-case behind the saddle, were 
completely soaked, and several drawings ut- 
terly spoiled. My companioo, havmg a 
taller horse, escaped, with only his boots full 
of water. Here it may not be amiss to ap- 
prize the traveller through Wales^ that these 
fords (frequently occurring) arc not unat- 
tended with danger after great falls of rain i 
at such times, a careful enquiry sliould be 
made of the people near them ; a precaution 
tliat would have ,saved us our ducking ; for 
it afterwards appeared^ that npoU^er travellieirs 

had 
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had crossed the ford during the day, but 
•avoided it by taking a circuitous route. 

In diis jdight we jogged on upwards of 
eight miles, with the unwelcome gloom of 
die Black Mountains on our left, and a plea- 
sant diversified country on our right, to the 
village of Pont-ar-dulas, but which we did 
not reach before evening. The comfortable 
inn at this place afforded us a change of ap- 
parel and good cheer, that soon dissipated the 
incomneniences of our journey. On the fol- 
lowing morning \ve rose early, and then 
found the place to possess many traits of pic- 
turesque attraction, benig seated near a rapid 
river, and agreeably interspersed with woods. 
Thence we had a pleasant ride to Swansea; 
where we rejoined a party of our friends at 
•breakfast, after a fortnight's excursion. . 

During our stay in this town, protracted 
to iscveral days by its agreeable society, 
Mrs. HaWon, mistress of the bathing-housd, 
and sister of the English Melpomene, exlii- 
bited her theatric powers on the humWp 
boards of Swansea theatre. But, labouring 
under the misfortune of lameness, and the 
encumbrance of more human flesh than I 
ever before saw crowded in one female figure, 
^ slic 
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she was obliged to go through her task, the 
recitation of Alexander's Feast, sitting : not- 
withstanding whicli weighty drawback, the 
lady did not fail to exhibit a vivid tincture of 
the family genius. Here too we were gra- 
tified with the news of an event, before 
whose solid advantages the victories of a 
century sink, in a rational estimate, like glit- 
tering tinsel before massive ingots. I was 
awakened at an early hour by the loud 
huzzas of the towns-{)eople, and the frequent 
discbarge of cannon from vessels in the har- 
bour. The ships displayed their gayest co- 
lours ; and the people, in dancing through 
the streets, congratulated each other on the 
long wislied-for blessing of Peace ! The 
chagrin of two or three provision-monopo- 
lizers, and a few others whose interest was 
in opposition to the public weal, with the 
old subterfuge that it was not the proper time 
for peace, covering a real sentiment of eiTcJ- 
less war, passed unnoticed, nor formed a 
perceptible speck on the brilliancy of the 
people's joy ! 
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NEATH ABBEY, TOWN, AND CASTLE — 
THE KNOLL — BRITON FERRY— FUNEREAL 

RITES — ABERAvSn MARGAM ABBEY 

RUIN PILE. 

Our tour now took an eastward direction. 
Crossing Swansea river by an exceeding good 
ferry, and passing a region of furnaces, we 
traversed a considerable hill to the neigh- 
bouring valley of Neath ; a spot that might 
be deemed pleasing, were it not overhung 
with the smoke of numerous manufactories, 
and its soil blackened with coal- works and 
rail-ways'*. Neath abbey is a short distance 

west 

* Rail- ways arc so called, from being conslnicted of iron 
(in some places wooden) rails, placed ifo such a manner as td 
receive the wheels of a sort of low cart, used in the convey- 
ance of metal and coals. These cars, as they are called, are 
of very ponderous structure 5 their wheels, grooved round, 
Vith a shoulder dipping on the inside, pass with great facility 
over the rails j which latter, projecting an inch or two above 
L tUc 
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west of the town, and its remains are ex- 
tensive* Besides the abbey church, the walls 
of the offices and other apartments are yet 
standing ; but, undecorated with verdure, 
and partaking of the sable hue that impinges 
on every object around, it fails to create aa 
idea of beauty or grandeur. As wc were 
exploring the dark recesses of the niin, a 
number of haggard forms on a sudden darted 
from various apertures, and eagerly pressed 
toward us. Their wan countenances, half 
hidden by black matted hair, bore the strongest 
expression of misery ; \\ hich was further 
heightened by a scanty ragged apparel, d>at 
scarcely covered tlK*ir meagre limbs : upon 
their whole appearance one might haveaskcd 
with Banquo,— 

" What arc these, 
*' So wither'd, and 50 wild in tiieir attire, 
" That look not like th* inhabitants o'thc earth, 
*' And yet are on't ? — You should be women i 
'* And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
" That you are so."— 

ihe gronndt are kept in their places by a sunken frame of 
MTOod. The advantages ^f these roads are very cousiderabk 
Ibc the parpotes k> which they are applkd j inspaiuch that 
many ^lersons have suggested tlieir usefrinejis for public ways^ 
hpt perhapt "vvitliout con;i>dering the nuaierous practical oh** 
^tioQ^ that would encounter the project. 

- Thft 



The poor creatures were the wives of miners, 
and women that worked in the manufactories, 
who burrowed and brought up their families 
in the ci:lk of tJie ruin. Unceasing drudgery, 
however, wa$ unable to obtain them the ne- 
pcs$aries of jifc; much Jess a taste of those 
ocHjrforts, to which th^ exertion of ueeful la- 
bour might seem K> have a just claim* An 
gld woman, bent nearly double with years, 

*« Of «shy sembtence, meagre, pale, znd bloodless," 

gave US her account of the ruin. She shewed 
uslJxeja^ns' -dining-room, the roof of which 
i$ stij^ entire^ supported by Saxon, or rather 
early Norman pillars and. arches. From tha 
refectory live. passed to what was once the 
dormitory^ £u;d u'erc shewn a nauseous dun- 
geon, ta which, as the legend of the ruin 
vreiates^ oficnding nuns were wont to be con- 
fined. This abbey was bnilt by Richard de 
.Oranrille and Constance his wife, in th^ 
.reign o( Ileniy the Fir&t, for Cietertian moak«, 
land' dedicated to the HoJy Trinity: at the 
dissolution of monasteries it$ revenues were 
't^alued at 150A per annmn. The ahbey- 
hmisc,. about a century and a half $i»>ce, 
formed an admired seat of tlifi Hpbby's. ffk- 
taiJy. 

L 2 N6atb, 
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Neath, the Nidiim of Antoninus, was for- 
merly of greater extent and importance than 
at present ; for, notwithstanding its flourish- 
ing manufactories, it now makes but a poor 
dirty appearance. The Castle, now an in- 
considerable ruin, was built by Richard de 
Granville, one of Fitzhammon's knights, 
'upon the site of a British fortress of very an- 
tient foundation ; and was taken and in part 
burnt by Prince Llewelyn A. D, 1231. The 
Neath river Imiits that tract of country called 
Gower ; it also formed the western boundary 
of the Lordship of Glamorgan, which an- 
ciently extended eastv\'ard to the river Usk. 
The latter district fell under the dominion of 
the Normans in the following manner. 

In the year 1090, Jestyn, lord of Glamor- 
gan, having a difference with Rees, King of 
Wales, had recoui-se to arms, and solicited 
the assistance of Fitzhammon, an Anglo- 
-Norman chieftain, to support his cause. The 
*confed crates were successful ; but, as it ge- 
nerally happens when foreign aid is required 
in domestic disputes, the remedy proved 
worse than the disease; for, on the plea that 
the conditions of their compact had not been 
fulfilled, Fitzhammon collected his forces, 

attacked 
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attacked Jestyn, and deprived him of his 
life and territory. Fitzhammon shared the 
spoil witli twelve knights who accompanied 
him, rewarding each with a manor. Now, 
as a dominion, thus acquired must be sup? 
ported by the iron arm of coercion, we find 
the first attention of the conquerors directed 
to rearing fortresses on their domains; and 
shortly afterwards an appendant creation of 
religious houses makes its appearance, as a 
salvo for the slaughter and injustice that pur-r 
chased their greatness. To this foundation 
most of the picturesque ruins that we are about 
to examine in Glamorgq.nshire, and part of 
Monrnouthshire, . may be, traced: it will, 
therefore, be necessary not to lose sight of 
this potint of history. . . , .... . ; .^ 
We.^iid not fail to admire ^he Knoll, a 
castellated seat of Sir Herbert Mackworth's, 
occupying the summit of a hill at the t.ermir 
iiation, of a noble lawn. The fine viqws 
which its elevation commands, enconipassed 
by hanging woods, and extensive plantations, 
its shady walks and picturesque cascades,i 
render it a place deservedly attractive. Be- 
neath the tufted h^Is of this estate, we passed 
L 3 from 
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from N^ath in our ^'Ay to Brrtort ferry j irfT4 
ftoon remarked a single stone monument ♦, 
i masaire paralello|M|^d, on a height to our 
left : anotlier immediately afterwards appear-- 
ed in a field close to the road on the ri^lif. 

From these monuments of othet* times, howt 
tver, the rich hangingxwods and oi^n groves of 
Briton FEftRy. attracted our interest, clothing 
tliat charming domain of Lord Vernon's. 
' The extensive plantations spread over $e* 
teral bold hills westward of the Neath' riter, 
ivhoj^e broad tranducid stream here'emergfei 
}n a fine sweep 'between high woody banks, 
j^artly broken into naked cliffs, and soon 
unites with thi'sea,' Tiom a* delightful shady 
walk impendent c^r tl^egtream, wefeanched 
off into an " alley green'^ thalt led' ^ up i 
*teephill covered 'with 'large trees' arrtf\angled 
Uiiderwood : the accent wa^ judiciously traced 
TVhere several bare cfAigs projecting froihi th* 
soil formed an ' apposite contrast fo the Itlxii^ 

Hant verdure that prevailed aromid, On 

■ ' j 

' ♦ Single stokes may be considered among the rcttotest mo- 
jmrnepts of antiquity : we reaA erf suth in the Old Tejftii. 
XD^nt, raiaqdrn comnrifiqoBatioQ of 8i|*QM> victories, tinjbsf 
noted sepulchres. , Jacob erected one at liU&j .aad placed 
anotherover the grave of RachaeJ. * 

galmng 
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gatniog the siminiit the charms of Britaa 

ieny disclosed themselves in 

" An atnpk theatre of Sylvan grace" 

^f more than common beauty; beyond which 
the Bristol channel, bounded by the aerial 
tint of its opposite coast, formed the distance. 
But from a roaming prospect the eye gladly 
returned to repose on the local beauties of the 
scene ; the tufted knoll, the dark glade, and 
the mi^eatic river. In returning, we passed 
the manSon, a very ordinary building ^ but 
paused on the neat simplicity of the* village- 
churcl\. adjoining, and its well-ordered ce-- 
inetery. 

The custom of planting ever-greens ov«r 
tjie grave^ of departed friends, and bedeck^ 
ing them with flowers at certain seasons of 
the y^ar^ is, here attended to with peculiar 
care 5 and to this pleasing tribute of affection, 
characteristic of Wales, David ap-Gwillim, a 
Welch bard who flourished about the middle 
of, the fourteenth centpry^ thus sweetly al^ 
lude3 in one of his odes : 

'* O whilst thy season of flowere, and thy 
V tender -sprays thick . of Iwy^ remain ; I 
/! ^vgiilpli^cktheToaesfrpm the l^rakes;- the 
... . -. L 4 ^'flowerets 
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" flowerets of the meads, and gems of the 
" woods ; the vivid trefoils, beauties of the 
" ground, and the gaily smiling bloom of the 
" verdant herbs, t^o be offered to the memory 
*' of a chief of fairest fame : Humbly will 
" I lay them on the grave of Ivor !" 

Sbakspeare also, with exquisite tender- 
ness : 

*' With fairest flowers while summer lasts 
" 1 11 sweeten thy sad grave : thou shalt not lack 
" The flower that *8 like thy face, pale -Primrose j nor 
^ f The azur'd Harebell, like thy veins j no, nor 
*' The leaf of Eglantine, whom not to slander 
»**" Outsweet'en*d not thy breath." 

Highly pleased with Briton ferry, we pro- 
ceeded along the coast, and passed through 
tl)e little town of Aberavon. Its copper 
and' tin works added no charms to the ver* 
dant fertility of this part of the country, 
ivliich appeared ornamented with several 
gentlemen's seats, and well planted hills; 
but, grandly rising above comparison, " the 
mighty hill of Margam," a steep mountain 
entirely shaded with oaks from the base to its 
*' cloud-cap't" summit, arrested our chief 
atttentjoh/''" 

Margath ''park, belonging lo Mr. Talbot, 
is chiefly to be noticed for it§ orangery; 
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a magnificent pavilion of the Doric order, 
327 feet in length, wliereln the orange-trees 
are arranged in unfavourable weather: but 
on our visit, these trees, to the amount of 
a hundred and fifty, from six to ten feet 
high, and all in full bearing, were agree- 
ably disposed in a sequestered part of the 
garden*. Margam abbey was until within 
these few years the mansion of the estate ; 
but it is now pulled down : some low 
ruins, however, remain, and the walls of its 
eleffant but neglected chapter-house. This 
structure is thus described by Mr. Wyndhara, 
wlip visited the spot about .thirty years since: 
^^ It is an elegant Gothic building, of a date 
V; subsequent to that o? the church. Its 
/': Ygjilted roof is perfect, and supported By a 
*' clustered co^Mran rising from the centre of 
^' |hp room.. The, plan .of this chapter-house 
I'isai) (exacts circle, fifty feet In diameter. 
'* flxpj'ust proportion^ of the windows, and 
•' the delicate ribs of the arches, which all 
ff rise fropi'^tl^^ centre column and the walls, 
V gradually diverging to ihreir respective pointp 
ff above,, must please the eye oi every spec-s 

f Tbty wetc wrcbkecl: on .the Margaoi estate upwards of a 

tator; 
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*' tator ; and, what is uncommon in light 
** Gothic edifices, the external elevation w 
♦* as simple and uniform a^ its internal, there 
♦* being no projecting buttresses to disturb Gf 
♦* obstruct its beauty."—" The iTfeservatton 
'' of this building led me to condirde, thai 
** much attention had been given to the lead 
•• that originally covered it; but, to my tt^ch 
^' nishment, ' I heard that the -Icid had long 
♦'since been removed, and that the only se* 
^ curity of the root' agrttw! ijie 'v^^eather ^m a 
*• thick mlcd pa/fer, which by no ni^eanigi ^e^ 
*' vented the rain from pencfratrn^ and fil- 
•^ tering through the work.'' Mr. Wyndham 
concludes by trmting, that, as thcf preterit 
proprietor h a lover of antiquities, the dt^- 
dency would be corrected. ^Bnt, Unfortu- 
nately, the edifice was Itft to its jfete, afnd 
the roof soon fell in : thus orte of thefiriest 
s|x^cimcns 'of Gothic Sirchitedute hi tWx^' or 
any otfic'r country is lost to the eye of taste 
and science. ^.: :. .. .- .. * 

• J list 'perceptible firom^'the tutf- we traced 
the foundation of th6 Afitoey Qitirdt, and the 
T5ase$ of four clustering ptllars ihtA most pro* 
baWy supported the -tower ; the steps of tiie 
altar were also visible, besprinkled with grass; 

and. 



and, turning over some fragtn^n^^ %vepicli:ed 
ttp part of the chal'KJe for ^dofntainmg Jmly 
water, and '^evieral oi those cofouffd ^Is^ecl 
tlle$ which were-ria^d in tliefeafly Nohntin (ig« 
for paving principal buildings^ "but com* 
mcHily calleei Roman titefe. •' We wti'e in- 
formed by Mr. Snook, fhejnttflligent g^**^ 
dener of the place, wlio w4?( iirc^ehtatlljii 
dilapidation of the abbey, that the. pavement 
formed with these tiles \va« the lowermost <k' 
three which were then i^niowd ; and tliat 
on tltgging deeper they came to an immenr^e 
heap of human bohes. ' ThW piitetheM i^iM 
in many plifcpd remaining, "though .nea% 
condeaied' hf 4 • covering of moss. Mahy 
curknis sdulpturetf stones of high antiquity 
ture to' ber'ttiet wJth in the. park, and in the 
>n¥la^ adjoining ; the dhurcli of wlik5=i pit* 
ferits7''in its eievation,^ a ritord 'pTeasing sV*^ 
ihetiy aiid (Composition th^n any ^ormanworR 
tliatl remember to have seen *. A shad^ 
tvalk, carried ^beneath the leafy mantle oF 
Itftirgam^K htff, passi^ a ruined chapel; -and 
a l6ggan or ^rocli^ihg-stotie, in its way to the 
' ' . • ' ■ 

. * Tbi^ jA cailed fj^t of thd Abb^ cbvurfili io Gro$e*s Aiv 
tlquiti^s ) but^ as the foundation of that edifice is demon* 
itfabfe tiesivMit (Jhapter-honse, it appeart to bd an tm^: ' 

summit^ 
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summit, where a prospect of uncommon ex- 
tent greets the beholder. Eglis Nunne, about 
two miles south of Margam, now a farm- 
house, was formerly a nunnery subject to 
that abbey. 

Renewing our journey, we left Kenfig on 
our right, where some vestiges of a castle 
built by one of Fitzhammon's knights are 
said to appear, and proceeded to Pyle. The 
inn here, built by. Mr. Talbot, and which 
might be mistaken for a nobleman's seat, af- 
fords excellent accommodation for travellers, 
who are frequently induced to make it their 
head-quarter^ while visiting the .several ob- 
jects in the, neig|ibourhood.— Leaving Pyle, 
we soon found ourselves on .Newton Down, 
and from its height discoverpd thej^ange of 
hills forming the ogppsite . boundary of tiip 
vale of Cowbrid§9, . in which , a bqld hill 
crowned wUlvPenlii|p.. Castle was eminently 
conspicuous^ On loohigg .^bftck, we i were 
pleased witlv a cpniprehejisive j view of the 
country that we hjfd lately tr^veiJ^ed: be- 
yond the wide bay of Swansea, tlj^ whitened 
habitations of Ostermouth caught our eye; 
the sulphurebtis clouds revolving f^om the 
^orks of Swansea ^ and Nea,th werp only di- 
vided 
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vided by the projection of Kilway hill ; and 
the picturesque knolls of Briton ferry ap- 
peared sunk into comparative littleness be- 
neadi the towering dimensions of Margam's 
shady mountain. — Our tour now became 
thickly interspersed with baronial castles and 
other monuments of feudal times, interesting 
either by their historical events or picturesque 
decay. 
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©GMORE CASTLfi — EWENMY PRIORV — 

nUNRAVEN-^HOUSE ST. DONATT*S CAS-» 

TLE LLANBITHIAN CASTLE COW- 
BRIDGE PENLINE CASTLE COITY 

CASTLE LLANTRISSENT— -BENIGHTED 

RAMBLE TO PONT-Y-TRIDD — WATER-', 
tALLS* 

OgMORE castle is situated on the east* 
cte bank of the river Ogmore, near the road 
to Cowbridge ; its remains, however, are 
very Inconsiderable, consisting merely of th<? 
keep and some outer walls. Caradoc, in his 
History of Wales, says, that the manor and 
castle of Ogtnore were bestowed by Fltzham^ 
mon on William de Londres, one of his 
knights; from which its foundation may be 
dated prior to the Norman conquest. 'The 
manor court*? are still held in a thatched hovel 
near it, vvhicli appears like an overgrown 

P5g- 
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pig-5ty«. Here, according to the cu$toiii of 
the times, a religious institution followed ti^Q 
acquisition of power. William dc Londies^ 
or his descendant John, built Ewenny Pai* 
oaY, nt the distance of a mile from th6 
castle, and also near the road to Cowhridgc: 
but in this the proprietor seems not to have 
lost sight of liiB worldly interest ; for th^ 
strong embattled walls and towers that appear 
among the ruins of this building would lead 
one to consider it as intended not less for the 
purposes of war than of priestcraft ; and its 
situation on the bank of the Wenny was ad* 
luirably adapted for the defence of that part 
of his domain. In the hall of the house, a 
gloomy building, are several racks, which 
appear to have been used for the lodging of 
arms. The church is a venerable raas-r 
aive structure, wherein unornamented heavy 
arches repose on short bulky columns of 
the rudest workmanship : it contains a mo- 
nument of Paganus de Turbeville, supposed 
to be the grandson of Fitzhammon's knight of 
lliat name- The thick columns, plain capi^ 
tal, and circular arches of this edifice, de» 
note it to be of the earliest. Norman archi- 
tecture ; and might lead one to suppose, it to 
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be of Saxon origin, did not historical facts in- 
validate the conjecture. Leland says that it 
was founded for Benedictine monks; but 
neither he, Duglale, nor Tanner, gives us 
the date of its foundation. A. D. 1141 it was 
made a cell of St. Peter's of Gloucester. 

Not far from Ewenny, on the sea-coast, is 
DuNRAVEN-HousE, or castlc, as it is called 
by Caradoc ; a nii>-?hapen dismal building, 
only to be admired for its situation on a lofty- 
sea promontory, commanding extensive pros* 
pects. William dc Londres, Lord of Og- 
morc (says Caradoc) won the lordshii:)S of 
Kydwelhy and Cnrnewihion in Camiarthen- 
shirc from the Wclchmcn ; and gave to Sir 
Arnold Butler, his servant, the castle and 
manor of Dunravcn. It continued a long 
time in the possesf^ion of his descendants ; 
but at length fell to the Vaughans, the last 
of whom, as tradition relates, was such an 
unprincipled wretch, that he set up lights, 
and used other devices to mislead seamen, in 
order that they might be wrecked on his 
manor. But his crimes did not escape pu- 
nishment; for it is said that three of his sons 
w^ere drowned in one day by the following 
accidents. Within sight of the house is a 

large 
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large rock caited th^ SK«^ncaf, dry orily aft 
low water ; to whrch two of his sons Wteni 
in a boat to divert themselves : but not fakhi^ 
care to fasten their vessel, ori the rising of 
the tide it was washed away, and <hey kft 
to the borrors of their fate ; which was itie^ 
vitable, a^ the family had no other boat, nor 
was there any other in the neighbourhood*. 
Thfeit distress was «een from the bouse ; and 
in the confusion their infant brother, being 
left ak>ne, fell into a vessel of whey, and wa^ 
drowned almost at the same imfant with ihh 
other two. Tliis was urliversaHy looked upoii 
as a judgement for the iniquities above-- 
mentioned ; and Mr. Vaughan was so struck 
with the tramactioii, that he immediately 
sold the house to Mr. Wyndham, ancestor of 
the jidregertt proprietor. — ^Two extraordinalry 
caverD$, about a mile westward of the hous?, 
we neglected* to visit : the one called the Give 
is df^^ribed t^ be a passage worrt thrpugb a 
projecting $tack of rocks, running parallel 
with, tbe rsea-shore, and forming a kind of 
rude pia^sa, with an eritmnce to, the south, 
pf very grari4 effect. The other, called ti^ 
>^^itidhoJe, is a deep cavern, a little to the 
ea$t of the Cave : its depth from the entrance 

M measures 
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measures seventy-seven yards. There are 
two or three small fissures through the roof of ' 
the cavern to the land above, a considerable 
distance from the edge of the cliff; over 
which if a hat be laid, it will be blown back 
into the air with considerable violence ; but 
this only happens when the wind blows fresh 
from the South-east. 

St. Donatt's Castle, a few miles fur- 
ther on the coast, and about five south-west 
of Cowbridge, is an extensive structure, of 
much antique beauty, and is still partially 
inhabited. Its garden, descending in terraces 
from the south wall, was formerly much ad- 
mired, but now 

'' Sunk are the bowers in shapeless rain all, 

'' And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall. 

Although loftily situated, the castle is so si»r- 
rounded with high groves, as only to be seen 
with advantage from some heights in the ad- 
joining park : on one; of them is a watch- 
tower, which affords a prospect truly grand and 
extensive. This castle is of very remote 
foundation, although the greater part of the 
building indicates the work of latter ages. 
We learn from Powell's translation of Caradoc, 

that 
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that the castle and manor of St. Denewit, 
or St. Donatt, was apportioned to Sir William 
le Esterlong, alias Stradling^ on the conquest 
of Glamorgan* The Stradlings, outliving the 
descendants of all the other twelve Knights, 
held it for 684 years ; but they becoming 
extinct, the estote fell to Busy Mansell, 
Esq. * 

Between St» Donatt's and Cowbridge is 
I^ntwit, a poor village, but once a large bo- 
rough town* On the north side of its church 
are some old British relics, consisting of high 
carved stones; but whether sepulchral or 
otherwise is not determined. Ll anbithian, 
or St. Quintin*s Castle, is situated about 
half a mile south of Cowbridge. The leading 
feature of this ruin is a massive gateway, now 
converted into a bam ; which, as well as the 
other parts, denotes considerable original 
istrength, and is said to have been built prior 
to the arrival of Fitzhammon. The castle 
and manor fell to the share of Sir Robert St. 
Quintin on the division of Glamorgan ; but 
it passed from his descendants in the reign of 

* In this neighbourhood several Roman coins have been 
dug up, among which were some very scarce ones of -^Imi- 
lianus andMarius. 

M 2 Hcory 
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Henry the Thiird, and is now the property of 
Lord Windsor. Cowbridge is a neat littkr 
town seated on the banks of a small river *. 

Penlinb Castle, loftily seated on a bold 
bill, and commanding a prospect of uncom- 
m<wai diversity and extent, is about a mile 
distaol fi'om Cowbridge. From the lines of 
Edward Williams, a native poet, it may ap* 
pear tliat it serves as a barometer for the 
uieilgbboorhaoA : 

• " When the hoarse wkves of Severn are screaming alodd, 
f '' Aind Pooline/s lci%<!a^UQ*a involv'd in a cbmd $ 
. *' If true the old provoA, a shower of cain 
"Is brooding above and will soon drench the plain." 

This structure is of very ancient date: in 
some parts of the building the stones are laid 
in the herring-bone fasliion ; a mode observed 
in tlie oldest parts of Guildford, Corfe, and 
others of tlie most ancient castles. The man- 
sion near to the ruin wbs built by Mr. Ser- 
geant Sey, and is now possessed by Miss 
Gwinit, by a bequest of the late Lady 
.Voraon's. 

- * LUncarvari, about three miles from C6wbridge, is said 
to be the site of a Monastery built by St. Cadocus in the year 
50O. — BoVelton, a village a short distance from Cowbridgc 
In the foad to CctrdifFi is thought to be the Bovium of the 
Romans. ^ » 

\^ • Are- 
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m ^ «bow€r iof rfkin, brwgfet w tp 8»ii^&«!f ©> 
9. stmgglipg little town, fenwlt pu the. opposing 
t^nkg <;tf Uie river Og^Qre, ^Frbm i\m pbc© 
a road »pMseq to the yijlilage of Co^ity and iti 
dismantled C3$tle, . This aum $taods on a 
plain grouaci, . an4 is pifQitily interspersed 
with »vftrio\is trees «¥>d imd^erwQQd : ite ibun4- 
datipn k gentffaljy attributed io pa^nyfi d« 
Tufherille, one of Vii^h^mmon'^kmghts.r^ 
The Opiitiau*oce pf pur jride to LIsntrissonyt 
boa$te4 Ultle interest ; until, making a ^urv^fc 
x^^r the seven-tnile gtone, when tlie wide tint 
dulatog v4le of Cowbridge e5diibited a most 
extensive tmct: of beautiful fertility : among tb« 
Ingh hills eircumscribing the vale, that ^ua- 
Gaining Penline eastle ro$e with superior ina^ 
portance. The wheh laid PVt in rich pa8^ 
tuies and meadows^, con^iniuiUy iiHersected 
:with tufted in^loi^ui?es, iind ^nlive^ed wkk 
•embowered harmlets and detached whitened 
buildings, fivin^d a mup 4' ml pf eoneidembfe 
intejest. 

The old town oi Li:ant»iss.ent appeared 
iwithio a small distftHqe pf us, long before 
we arrived at it : for, perched upon the synir 
rmit-ofa.high hill of remarkable steepness, it 

M 3 was 
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was only by a circuitous road, then of suf- 
ficiently fatiguing ascent, that it could be ap- 
proached. This place, comprised nearly in 
one narrow irregular street, and made up of 
poor Gothic habitations, has so little of mo- 
dern appearance engrafted on it, that it may 
be interesting as a specimen of ancient times, 
but scarcely in any other respect. The castie 
is nearly all destroyed ; the fragment of a 
lofty round tower, and the vestiges of its out- 
works, nearly concealed by tangled shrubs, 
being all the remains of it. The church is 
a large Norman edifice, and from the ce- 
metery a wonderful prospect is obtained 
of the surrounding country : although a 
hazy state of the atmosphere denied us the 
whole of its extent, enough remained to as- 
sure us that it must be considerable. 

Pont-y-pridd, or New Bridge, was our 
next destination. My companion went for- 
ward to secure accommodation at the Bridge- 
water Arms, a comfortable inn about half a 
mile beyond it, while I was engaged in 
sketching some subjects about Llantrissent ; 
at which task I incautiously protracted my 
rtay 

<* until 
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" until th* appix)ach of nigfat. 



'^ The skies warm bJusbiug with departing light ; 
'* When falling dews with spangles deck'd the glade, 
'^ And the low sirn had lengthen'd ev'ry shade." 

As I prpceeded from Llantrissent, cultivation 
diminished ; and from that fertile and popu- 
lous district, bordering the Severn^ I found 
myself , entering upon ihe unfrequented wilds 
of the interior country. It soon became so 
idark, that I could but just distinguish the 
broken road that I was travelling ; which, 
although a AVelch turnpike, a modern far- 
mer in England would be ashamed to owp 
for his cartway. Not a human face or habi- 
iation presented itself, nor any relief from 
silence, except the uncbeering note of the 
screech x)wL At lenj;th, however, the dis*- 
tant murmur of a watprfell saluted me; 
wjiich, growing louder as I advanced, pre- 
sently accumulated to a hoarse roar; and, 
by the direction of the sound, k appeared 
that I was travelling on a precipice above the 
torrent A plentiful sjliower falling at thig 
instant did not add to the comforts of my si- 
tuation ; and I found by the motion of the 
horse, that I was on a steep descent ; while 
his frequent slides and stumbles proved that 
M 4* he 
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he was OB very rugged ^ound, and ftfobably 
out of any track. In this dilemma imagina- 
tion, ever active in ipagnifying cpxiqeftied 
danger, pictured my situation as tottering on 
*(he bripk of some such chasm as that of the 
Devil's bridge. Here I niight haVe exclaimed 
with Ossikn's Colma : * *' It is pight ; I am 
alone, forlorn on the hill of stormy. 1*hc wind 
Is heard on the Mountains; the torrent shrieks 
down the rock. No hut receives me from the 
rain ; forlorn on the hill of winds.*' But 
to remain under such apprehensions were 
worse than to encoupter danger, and I slowly 
moved on in alriiost total darkness; until, 
making a sudden turn, I beheld the tops of 
the neighbouring hills Illumined in a strange 
manner. In a few moments a gleam of 
light, transmitted by reflection through an 
openihg in some trees, $hone on my track, 
^nd discovered a dark huge figure standing at 
my horse's head, I was scarcely collected 
from my surprize when n^y bridle was forci- 
bly arrested, and a loud but unintelligible 
voice seemed to demand that I should stop. 
Already was I conceiving how to repel the 
attack, when the man, observing that I did 
not understand Welch, civilly accosted me 

in 



IB imperfect Efiglish, aod assured me that I 
was on riie edge of a precipice. Nor did h« 
leave me with this service, but icindly led 
my horse to tlie little vilbge of Pont-y-fridd, 
then within a short distance. Here, while re* 
galing over 9 mug of 9h, my conductor ac- 
counted for the light that surprized me : it 
proceeded from an immense b<mfire of a party, 
of colliers in some distant mountains, rejoicing 
at the ble^ing of peace. At thi3 place I de^* 
termined to fix my quarters ;' nor could the 
offer of a guide and lanthorn^ to conduct mo 
to tlae superior accommodation of the Bridge-; 
water ^rm$i induce me to tempt again the 
dangers of the night, or quit the coarse barley 
bread, salt butter, and miserably b^er oi the 
village alehpuse. 

Early in the mtoming my ^corjipanion re* 
joined me, when we visited Pont-y-pridd, 
the celebrated bridge of Glamorganshire, 
This extraordinary piece of masonry consists 
of a single arch, whose chord is 147 feet, 
thrown across tlie TafFe, William Edward, 
an ingenious mason of this cou^atry, who 
built it, failed in two preceding attempts, 
which would have proved his ruin ; but the 
gentry in the neighbouirhood laudably sup- 
ported 
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ported his ingenuity, although at first unsuc- 
cessfully exerted, and enabled him to com- 
plete the present structure. The great beauty 
of this arch arises from the simplicity of its 
construction, and indeed from its very de- 
fect as a roadway ; for the passage over the 
bridge is not sloped away into the adjoining 
roads, as it might be ; but precipitately de- 
scends on each side, following the line of 
tlic arch. This circumstance, and its being 
defended with only a very low parapet, gives 
the bridge a remarkably light appearance. 
Situated in a romantic hollow, and abruptly 
jetting from the bold woody banks of the 
liver, it looks a magic bow thrown across by 
the hancfe of fairies. 

Two waterfalls in this neighbourhood de- 
serve notice. One occurs about half a mile 
above the bridge. We proceeded to it through 
a delightful sylvan pjth on the bank of 
the river, and under the beetling brow of 
Craig-er-esk. The river is seen for a consi- 
derable distance struggling through a region 
of rocks, which in some places rise in large 
jnasses above its surface, and in others ap- 
pear through the transparency of the stream 
sl}clving to a considerable depth; wearing 

throughout 
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throughout the odd appearance of a vast assem* 
blage of cubes, variously heaped, but with 
one face constantly horizontal : at length the 
river breaks over a compact strata ; yet only 
in a fall of eight or ten feet, which is di- 
vided into several streams. The white foam 
of the river, and the light grey tint of tlie 
rocks, afford a strong contrast to the mixed 
verdure and dark shadows of its banks ; but 
upon the whole the subject is rather to be no- 
ticed for its singularity than for any leading 
points of picturesque beauty. More agreea- 
bly composed appeared to us the other cas- 
cade of the tributary river Rhayder, about, 
two miles distant from the bridge. The dark 
rocks that occasion the fall ; the surrounding 
craigs ; the light and pendant foliage that 
adorns them, and the vigorous trees that 
epierge from the banks, are all disposed with 
the utmost symmetry, and form a highly* 
pleasing picture, though of inconsiderable 
dimensions. 
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SCENERY OF THE TAFFE STUPENDOUS 

RUINS OF CAERPHILLY CASTLE— THE 

LEANING TOWER FINE VIEW FROM 

THORNHILL CARDIFF CASTLE EC- 
CLESIASTICAL DECAY OF LANDAFF — 
THE CATHEDRAL. 

r ]fcOM Po«t-y-ppidd we -made ^n^fher 
Bxcursion toward ;Merth)^r4kki41; ^ees to wit- 
ness the latdy-acqKired -importaWoe kjf the 
to\Mn in oonsequence df the-grerft iron-wories 
established in its ^ neigbbouriidod, than to 
trace the beauties of the T^ffe through its ro- 
mantic valley. At one tifaic, a towering hill 
completely mantled with wood lifted its 
shaggy summit to the clouds ; in succession, 
naked rocks perpendicularly descended to 
the water ; or, through favoured hollows, a 
stripe of green meadow would gently slope 
and mix its verdure with the stream. As we 
' ' advanced, 
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advanced, the ntofow valley still further con-' 
fiacted, and the river, confined by the ap- 
proaching base^ of the mountains, assumed 
tlie charsteter of a torrent. Our road contJ- 
waed on one margin of the river, and a canal, 
singu-hrly abounding with locks, kept pace 
ivkh us Oh the other ; to the Cyclopean re- 
gion of Merthyr-tidvilt *. We did not enter 
the town, but re-measured our steps to Pont- 
y-pridd ; and about four miles below it bade 
•adieu to* tl^ romantic course of the Taftc, in 
deviating up a steep confine of its valley to- 
wards tlie town and castle of Caerphilly. 

The celebrated ruin of Caerphilly Cas- 
tile sooft appeared at some distance beneath 
lis, occupying the centre of a small plain, 
which, with its surrounding amphitheatre of 
hills, presented a display of regular fences 
and cultivation that strikingly contrasted with 
the district that we had just left. The idea 
formed on* a fii^t view of this stupendous pile 
is rather that of a ruined town than a castle : 

* From .this place a turnpike- road extends through, the 
mountains to Brecon, a district so wild as not to present; a 
tillage, and scarcely A habitation in an extent of eightee'n 
miles. — In the neighbourhood of Mcrthyr-tydviU I -find 
described Moiiashe castle, a min. 

- : jt 
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it is by much the lai^est ruin in Britain, al« 
though its dimensions are somewhat inferior 
to those of Windsor castle. The high outer 
rampart, with its massive abutments and fre- 
quent towers, still in a great measure entire^ 
conveys at once a dear impression of the 
great extent of the fortress. In entering upon 
an examination of the ruin we passed the 
barbican *, now built up into habitations ; 
and, proceeding between two dilapidated 
towers, entered the great area of the casde : — \ 
a range of building, beneath tlie rampart on 
our right, once formed the barracks of the 
garrison. We then advanced to that pile of 
superior building, i. e. of citadel, hall, cha- 
pel, state and other apartments, which is ge- 
nerally considered as the castle, in distinction 
from the encircling area and its wall : clam- 
bering over the fragments of another draw- 
bridge and its defending towers, we entered 
the first court, which appears to have com- 
prised the citadel : thence we passed through 
a large gateway, with several grooves for 
portcullises, to the principal court of the 
cjastle. The area of this court is seventy yards 

* Aiioutwtrk that defended the drawbridge. 

by 
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by forty : on the south side is that princely 
apartment, by some considered tlie: hall, and 
by others the chapel : but, whichever it may 
have been, vestiges of much original beauty 
appear in the elegant outline of its four large 
windows; the grand proportions of the chim- 
ney-piece, and the light triplet pillars, with 
arches that go round the room. The appear- 
ance of mortice holes in the walls for the ends 
of beams* at the height of about, the middle 
of the windows, led Camden to suppose that 
the cieling was projected from thence, and that 
an apartment above was lighted by the upper 
portion of the windows ; but surely at a time 
when symmetry in building was so well cul- 
tivated, and where >t appears to have been so 
successfully applied, such a ridiculous con- 
trivance could not have taken place : more 
probably, as I conceive, from those mortice* 
a support was derived for a lofty arched roof, or 
a gallery *. Eastward of the hall, is the cu- 
riosity of a leaning tower, a bulky fragment 
of the ruin between seventy and eighty feet 

* The external staircase entrance to the hall spoken of by 
Camden, *' the roof whereof is vaulted and supported hj 
twenty arches^" is now rendered nearly impassable by 
rubbish. 

in 
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ki height^ whose walls are of a prodigious 
Ibickness : it hangs nearly eleven feet out of 
the perpendicular^ and is only held together 
by the strength of its cement. How or when 
this phenomenon happened no legend informs 
us ; but it has remained in this state many 
eentuwcs. As the adjoining towers, and all 
the standing parts of the ruin, remain per-' 
pendicular, the cause must have arisen from 
a local faili^e of the foundation : hence I aoi 
of opinion, that a solution of the phenomenon 
may be found in the effects of a mine, and 
which probably took place during the long 
siege which Hugh le Despenser sustained in 
this castle in the time of Edward the Second. 
Near this part of the ruin a place is shewn*as 
the mint, with two furnaces for melting metal. 
From this chamber we ascended a spiral stair- 
case to the corridor, still in very good preserva'* 
tion, which, lighted by small windows, and 
passing round the principal court, formed a 
communication with the different apartments. 
The external view of the western entrance of 
the ruin, with its ponderous circular towers 
venerably shaded with ivy, is remarkably 
striking; and, with the remains of its draw- 
bridge and defending outwork, may be con- 
sidered 
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sjdered as the most entire part of the ruin. 
An artificial mound some distance off^ but 
within the works of d)C castle, was most likely 
used for exploratory purposes. 

From the great plan of this castle, and 
there being no direct evidence to the con- 
trary, its foundation has been attributed to the 
Romans; and some ingenious arguments 
have been adduced to provfe, that it was their 
Bullaum Silurum. But it sufficiency appears, 
that no considerable part of the present for- 
tress was built by dieip, as the predatory 
army of RhysTycan took and rased Caer- 
philly castle in 122^1. The best supported 
opinion is that of the HojA. Daines Barrington, 
who attributes the j^esent erection to Edward 
the First- ---Caerphilly has lately increased 
from an obscure village to a well-built little 
town ; and the respectable appearance of its 
ttv.o . inns may be in a great measure dated 
' from the great increase of the visitants of the 
castk *. 

We 

* On a raduntain near Caerphilly is a monument known 
by the name of Y Maen hir. It is a quadrangular stone 

• pillar^ ratber inclining, and about eight feet high : close to 
the base is a mound> inclosing the spaca of six yards ; and \n 

, . N thm 
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W6 left Cr»erfA illy, ov6r te hilly boiindary^ 
' oH the toiid to Cardiff; tvberc we noticed, the 
isingwfer appeftmnce of some peasants digging 
coals from the surfece of tlie gndutuJv At die 
ektreittity of this tract, TtfoRNHifx^ a giiand 
*eT^a%ioti/ afforded us a most extensive pro- 
-spcct, w!iicfe, iUulhinated by m evening suUr 
Ibrmed a picture of tmcomiatioii brilliancy* 
'Thfe wid6 plain of CSardiff displayed for ma* 
*ny milesj in every direction, a gratifybg 
exteht of Nature^ l*Wnty, in •Jiwidfc^ va- 
Viety o^f cultivation, cfee^ueiied kvith num- 
berifess htedg&rowsj arfd ei^li^emd by sevieiml 
village^, whbsfe fteatly-^^vhitened wrfhf glis- 
tened ^tSirbugh tbeftr app^darit^foJiage: tfce 
rich vefrdarc was in one- pak i/aried by tWe 
russet Ifue of an ^xt^ensive waffecu Atdte 

* extremity of Yliis tftirt appeared •rti^)eKpfflisiite 
Setlern, ita 'which the two M^ids i€rfi;tli0erBliee|y 
and flat Holmes were caiispicuaas'; aaftdoaffiir 

i'-off the bold h'ilk of' Somersetshire cbsed titfe- 
prospect. We slowly descended fit>m the 

^spot conamanding this range of objects,, and 

tht midst, a square atea. On t^e ^pillar' is an inscriptioh lar 

' Welch, which signifies, ''May'stthouawikej" fromwbi^h* 

it is inferred to be a funereal maaunient.-:*-43^ase's Aip* 

tiquUies. • • < 

fravelledS 



travelled on ^ good rp^id .to\yards Cardiff, 
witji the episcopal ruixi3 of Lapdaff ?tt a 
$m^ll distance pn our right. 

Oi? .entering Carj?iff, thfei ,cfipital of Glji- 
morganshi^re, between the ivy-ipantjed w?il^S 
of its e.a^tle^ and the riiouldjering ruin of a 
house of White Friars, we were mxxch pleased 
with the aspect of the town i nor were wef 
/le$s so pn ^ d<jisef examiniatian of its neat ^d 
Well-paved streets ; i^ ^ppeari^g ttc? us one of 
Ojie cleanest and ^ost agreeable t9^wns ^i 
Wales. Tte high toyi'^r ^ ^te church, 
trowned witlj fpA^ tran^^reni 9otJt^v? pw- 
.nades, h^d long eng?^d q^r interest ; fout 
Ojp ^ xi,ear vjiew we dicf ijot find ^h© body ^f 
ijtie d?i^ch iQ correspond l^ith^t j it beiqg ^pf 

.an ,9l<^er 4ate, a p^ain IsKxrna^n structure. 
This, J believ/e/ Was fib? conveifttyal churcjt 
of the Fr?(nciscan Fjiars <,b.at suce c^esCribed jas 
J^vmg occupied the eastern subif b of tli|e 
town. The other p?irisb , churchy fqr Cardiff 

' ^s divided intp two parishes. Was un4ern>in^ 
by the aqtion of the ifiver, about a century 
and a half since, and fell dpwn. The house 
of the White Friars has be;en already noticed ; 
and without the west gate stood a monastery 
^f Black Friars. This towfi was fprnaerly 
N 2 encompassed 
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encompassed by a wall, and vestiges of its 
ibur gates yet remain. Cardiff, having the 
benefit of a good harbour, carries on a brisk 
trade with Bristol, and other places, and has 
of lale considerably increased its commercial 
importance : birt perhaps its chief interest 
widi tourists will be derived from its casde. 

Cardiff Castle, a seat of the Marquis of 
Bute, (Baron Cardiff and Earl of Windsor), was 
until lately a Gothic structure of considerable 
elegance ; but having undergone a repair, 
without attention to the antique style of archi- 
tecture, it presents a motley combination, in 
which the remaining Gothic but serves to 
excite our regret for the greater portion de- 
stroyed. The misguided direction of this 
work is prominenily conspicuous' in the en- 
largement of the building, wherein fashion- 
able square windows appear throughout the 
lower apartments, while the original character 
of the edifice is imitated in the Gothic lines 
of the upper windows : a strange violation of 
common propriety, to raise an antique super- 
structure upon a modern foundation I The 
part of the castle which is kept up is a singte 
range of building ; and an elegant raachico- 
lated tower, overlooking the whole, stFll 

frowns 
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frowos defiance an the petty innovations be- 
neath. The ifltenial has been entirely new- 
planned, and a number of portraits of the 
present lord's progenitors are ranged in the 
apartments, with the principal events of their 
lives, emblazoned in letteis of gold ; but 
they are for the most part indifferently exe- 
cuted. In front of the building is a spacious 
lawn, from the trim surface of which rises an 
artificial mound, bearing the mouldering 
ruin of tlie ancient keep *, carefully shorn of 
shrub and briar. In the tower, at the entrance, 
a dark damp dungeon is described to have 
been the prison of Robert duke of Normandy ; 
in which he was confined near thirty years, 
alter being deprived of his sight and inhe- 
ritance by his younger brother Henry the 
First. But it is more probable that he had the 
whole range of the castle ; for, independent 
of the improbability that any human creature 
could live so long in such a place, we have 
die authority of Odo Vitalis and William of 
Malmesbury, that Henry made his imprison- 
ment as easy as possible ; furnishing him with 
an elegant table, and butlbons to divert him. 

* Thib is called the mngazine, from its having been ap- 
plied to that purpose in the civil vars of Ch3rle$ the First. 

N 3 A high 
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A high rampart incloses fhef Whole ; Wuti4 
the tbp of Which a Walk is caiViftJ, afFoMihg 
piany pleasing views of the surrounding 
Cpufitry. 

^Vhfeh Robert Fifxhdrflmon coi>quered an4 
divided the Ibrdship of Gbmofg^n witii his 
twelve knights, he reserved the town of Car^. 
diff, aniong other estates, fqr hifiiself, and 
ferected this ca§tlfe : here he held his courts of 
Chancery ind Exchequer; the former on th6 
first Monday in every month, when his 
knights or their heirs were bound to attend, 
and were then entitled to apartments in the 
outer court of the castle } which privilege^ 
says Sir John Price, tlieir heirs or assigns en- 
joy to this day. 

This castle has frequently experienced the 
vicissitudes of war. Soon after its erection,, 
one Ivor Black, a little resokite Welchman, 
marched hither privatjely, with a troop of 
mountaineprs, and surpri?ed the castle in the 
riight; carrying off William Earl of Glou- 
cester (pHzhanimon's grandson), together with 
his wife r»nd son ; whom he detained pri-^ 
soners until he obtained satisfaction for some 
injuries that he had suffered. It was also 
t^ken by Maelgon and Rhys gyre jmno 1282; 

and 



* r^t 



an4 again by \h^:pzxYid^vi^i^^xy f^ces iflct^ 
'•qivil war^, ^fter a lOl^ si^gp. 
'. • A pJeamu/t w^lk iwer tl^^ fields le4 uf to jl>e^ 
>^m)pitl[ city <rf J^AN»A¥F, npw ^ia^ extpijt 
•«i teeangid^rabk .vi^iajgj?^ thig deserted spat 
occupies a gentle eminence in the gi'esa.t plaia 
trf Cardiff, The \v^^ {k<^ of the cathedral is 
*»i'admimble idic of Nprnjan architectum, 
•with two elegant 1 tojv^ers of extraordinary 
4>eigjht,.p*ofu8€ty enriclxjd with the best sculpr 
liif c of that ^ge : . here all the apertures are 
.circularly arched*; but the windows of part of 
llie nave, yet remaining, are Gothic. Upon 
the cliancers falling to decay some score years 
tince, a great sum was expended in raising 
the pre$er)t church upon the old stock ; but 
fUjedy such, an absejice of taste and common 
sense was never before instanced : beneath 
the solemn towers has sprung up a fantastic 
«ummei'*house elevation, with a Venetian 
window^ Ionic piji^ster^, and flower-pot jars 
fipen the parapet. The same sort of window 
!s cdupled with the elegant line of the orna^ 
mented Gothic in other parts of the structure;, 
and within, a huge building upon the model 
of a heathen temple surrounds the altar; 
which, with two thrones, darken and fill up 
. N 4 nearly 
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nearly half tlie church. From this mass of 
inconsistencies we turned to the inspection of 
several ancient monuments, which were 
chiefly recumbent, and from several marks 
of recent damage appeared to be much ne^ 
glected *. 

The cathedral, now in ruins, was built by 
Bishop Urban, anno 1120, upon the site of 
pne founded by St. Diibritius in the com* 
mencement of the sixth century, and dedi- 
cated to more saints than I have room to enu- 
merate. Urban also built a palace here, 
which was destroyed by Owen Glendower : 
its high outer walls and gateway, however, 
remain, and form an inclosure to a garden. 
A large mansion adjoining, occupied by Mr. 
Matthews, is, I understand, attached to the 
bishopric f. 

* There is po cross aile to this cathedral, as there is to 
all the others in England and Wales : nor any middle steeple, 
Bs there is to all the otliers except Bangor and Exeter. 

t Castle coch, or the Red castle, situated upon a high banjp 
of the river TafFc, about four miles above Landaff, is 9 
imajl ruin which we neglected to visit. 
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1ENTRANCE OF MONMOUTHSHIRE AN- 
CIENT ENCAMPMENTS — CASTLETON — - 

TREDEGAR PARK NEWPORT; CHURCH; 

AND CASTLE EXCURSION TO MACHEN 

PLACE PICTURESQUE VIEW FROM 

CHRIST CHURCH GOLD CLIFF CAER- 

LEON's ANTIQUITIES ENCAMPMENTS 

LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY LAN- 

TARNAM — LANGIBBY CASTLE. 

On quitting Cardiff, we soon entered Mon- 
mouthshire * in crossing Rumney bridge. 
The church of Rumney is a large Gothic 

edifice, 

* Monmouthshire has been separated from Wales by the 
jadicial arrangement of later tiroes -, yet the character of the 
county throughout is so entirely Cambrian^ that I cannot 
consider myself out of Wales untilafter having passed the 
Wye. Indeed, this highly-varied and interesting distriot 
may be considered as an epitome of the whole principality, 
Tba mountains stretching over the nortl)-\vest of Monmouth* 

shire 
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edifice, with an ^embattled tower. Nearly 
oj^posite to it, oil the left of the road, crown- 
ii>g a steep bank of the river, k an old en-^ 
campment of an hregwlar figure, with a tri-r 
angular outwork ; and a short distance fur- 
th(!r, at Pen-y*plle, another occurs of a poly-^ 
hedrous form. As we proceeded^ tlie ele;- 
vated mansion and extensive woods of Ru- 
i»ER AH, an elegant scat belonging to a branch 
of the Morgan family, appeared finely situ-» 
at^d beneath the brow of some hills bordering 
the vale of Caeq>hilly ; and on a gentle bill 
below it, Keyen-Mable, an ancient seat of 
the Kemy's family. At jhe rural little 

•hire may tie with any in South-Wales, and eren aspire to 
the majestic wildness of some in North -Wales ; the rich fer* 
iility, or broken precipices accompanying the course of the 
Severn, Wye, ami . Usk, -vrtth much oontrastive grandtu#, 
possess tlie highest pretensions to picturesque fame; and its 
numerous rains and other monuments of antiquity are among 
the most ceiebrartid ?fi thekingdtjwf.— An ekigafrt'andaMe worle, 
in' t^ro volumes, quarto, has been lately published, descriptive 
of Monmouthshire, and illustrated by no less than 90 exccl- 
Iccft jfljrtes. The rescarcheg of its aijtfror (Mr. *Coie) 
Ba^e been so accwate andcomplete, as to leave little mdre f«* 
a suttreeAing toufJst to do than to select and transcribe. Tbo 
fleicriptioias I dD*rays found highly satisfactory and Just; *f 
>ave therefore, In tlie genewlity o£ instances, thought it un- 
pecessary to follow any otfeer euthori^ ft>r ^ocumenfs in bkw 
tory and antiquities. 

yilla^e 



iriUage of St. Mellbhs, the. old and n^w roaiis 
ttf Newport unite? we tgdk the lattpr, wtkl^ 
is the lotJrehnoit and nearest, tracid on a 
tjmge of gentle eminences sfcirtjng W^soi?? 
}m^ level, an extensive fertile pjaiii waft 
ffotn the sea. This wide flat, cKtonding 
from the Rumney to the Udt rivers, is xtr 
)ieted by the intersections af hedges and 
drains, and has g spritikljng pf white cofl^ 
teges ; anjon^ which the towert ajf St. Bride's^ 
Marshfield, and Petersjon chtrfcbes ri$e conf 
Bpicuously- Our route passed jfhroiigh Cas* 
lleton, whiere tter^ was forinerly a castle \ 
of which, however, only a sfnall artificial 
mounts the isate pf its citadel, nlow iticlosed 
in the gardeh of Mr. PhilMps^r apd a chapel 
poriverte<t into a barn, remain, GWem-^y* 
cleppa park, the next object of our attention 
on the r0ad, coritaini 9 ruin nearly hidden in 
an interwpyen thipket, once the mansion of 
Ivor-hael (the gentrous), the ptidie of bardislj 
sbng, who fioQfisfa^d in th0 poroniencement 
of tfere foUtteenth oentwy, 

W^ fentensd TREDEa Ale Piitik in Buccession^ 
^ very atK^ient seW of the Morgan family. 
This park is kid out in the obsolete style of 

)>es and fvtfioes ; but possesses great rooii^ 

for 
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for modern ta$te» in the variety of swell and 
hollow composing its surface, the remarkable 
dizeand beauty of the oaks and Spanish clies- 
nuts with which it is decorated, and the pio 
Curesqoe course of the rapid Ebwy, whose 
red rocky banks form a striking contrast to 
tlie surrounding verdure. The turnpike road 
passes through tlie park, and within a few 
hundred yards of. the mansion, a huge 
quadrangular brick building, of the date of 
Charles the Second's reign, with a high 
shelving roof, in which are two or three tiers 
of windows, .similar to tlie weighing-house 
at Amsterdam. - IntcniaJly, the house is con- 
venient and well arranged, with state and 
domestic apartments, sevoral of which arc 
preserved in their original character. The 
most remarkable is the oak room; die floor* 
ing of which, forty-two feet by twenty-seven, 
was furnislied by a single oak; and the 
wainscoting, formed of. the .same material, is 
much admired for its antiique carving. A 
large collection of pictures,- .chiefly family. 
{Portraits, is .distributed through the house; 
but few of them are valuaUe as specimens of 
art. Among the extensive offices are several 
remains of the ancient castellated^. mamion,^ 

described 
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described by Leland as ** a very fair place 
of stone/' 

Tiie Morgan family being one of the most 
ancient and considerable in Wales, the inge- 
nuity of the bards has been excited to trace 
its origin : some have venally derived it from 
Cam the second son of Noah ; but others re- 
fute this position, and modestly carry it no 
further than his third son. Without noticing 
several intervening personages contended to 
be the founders of this family, Cadivor the 
great, lord of Dyfed, who died auno 1084, 
appears to be the only one well supported in 
the appointment of its great ancestor. 

From Tredegar Park we immediately 
crossed the Ebwy by a long narrow bridge, 
and presently entered Newport, a dirty ill* 
bifilt town nearly comprized in one long 
street winding down a bank of die river Usk. 
The eminence on which its church is situated, 
at the upper part of die town, affords a very 
fme prospect of the surrounding country ; at 
the extremity of the town appears its ruiiied 
casdcj watered by the siKcry Usk : an inter- 
mixture of wood and pasture clothes the sur- 
rounding hills and valleys :. die wild moun- 
tains about Pont-y-po61 arc strongly contrasted 

■ by 



Jby the ferule ti-act of Wentlpog apd QiJ4ficol 
levels, and the noble expanse of ri>e Srist^t 
jdiunue! backed by tfce cukif^?<ed hills of So- 
-Hiersefehirp. The church exjiibite tlie archi- 
<ecture of sereial ages : its na^e tomprehcKuis 
4he origiiial diurch, which is of ihe o}dc$t 
4node of build^ug, and rmy he coiQsidered t^ 
of a date prior to the settlement of Jtihe N<mv 
jxizus : the chaiicel and 9Jhs are of later ajr^' 
di itecture. The western do^f w^y^ .connected 
with the ajicjent chapiel of iH« Hdfy, pow 
^coii verted kite a bury ing-pjace^ and which 
(was forx^erly the grand eutr^ncey exhihits ^ 
curious spediuen x>f SaxoQ iQarvt^g, in ^ cirr 
cular archway, ^itJi hiitohed ^k^d indented 
mouldings irestuig on low columns Wjidi capi- 
tis of rivde foliage. The .<^burr4i^ contains 
jriiree ancient monuments ; bvt its i6hief orjjia* 
inent is the high square eiiibattled towery 
built by Henry ihe Third, in gratitude for 
tlie attachment of (lie townsi^ifen to his caji^e' 
during his Contest with i})^ b?iron3. St;. 
iWooloo, the patron of this spot^ js held in 
liigh veneration by the natives. He retire<f 
from the pride and pageantry of kinghoo,d/ 
to lead a life of prayer and mortification : a' 
lowly cottage was his dwelling; sackclotl|p 

hie 
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hk apparel ; he Cve<J by. ^^ Jfilxjur <)f J)i« 

.hands ; the ciystaj rill ^prdted his wly fe?- 

verage, and t^ar^ley brea4> rentliered i^re di$- 

.jelisbing by a $prh^Ji4ijig.,oi" .ftgiic;^* his. cq»- 

stant .food. H« kit tH^ , ^oild % better fere 

in the^uexit »aWit tbcr^od af ibe fi<[ib pCM- 

.lury. ; ; • ., .; ^. ;, 

Newport Castile is a r«in ^ veryincQi^- 

^iderable dimensions: its 4}u4<jr^gular ^Fqai 

(Vfjis only defended, by. a simple i^aU, excpjpt 

^n th^rside next tb/e riyer, wfee^e tb/iCie tow^s 

. i^ill jFCfnwp in 9; »eariy inlirre f Ipt^. Jher^. js 

:a»,o!c;tftgt>i» ^ow!9f ]at each extf?^ity of ti^jis 

*«i)de ;/»'*l?|rge agiWi? /one bet^eien ibera^ witlt 

««nrr«te Rtea^cih: Wigle, .appfai-s, tpr bave b©^ 

,tbfe dtfideU pnd c^nta|i;as a v^m^t^qf ^^partaj^e*! 
fC^<| tbfe.stftte-co^m;;, ni^^. ^^iK of/jtfejt 
;lowlera bW^wmeiG^tiliiigjai^ f([«E^a jiK^WT- 
vgatje^ Wbicb Ibfts vyrfliio .;tf d^ .ffqwe *^i^ 
portcullis : between this and • ;tfee . fwitli«fr 
jtewer was the h^'fm\^\\'^^^i!^9 fwm <)f wkicli 
< ifet leffnaiia^ . . . Tfee fidinted 9^ ches : tUn)i»g.bo«tf 
; fl^is bi*ildiDg<;teistify i«/Jo; i^ayfi bfie*.A Wdifc 
•,p6steriof . to the.!NorBten'ijei5a:;' rthpjugh j^ ts 
-certesin^ .U3»it:tli(erei3^m^ji.q%stl/e,»t Is^^ 
1175, when Owen ap Caradoc, going to treat 
'with king/tleriry without arnjsbr aftendapts^ 
: : • ' ' war 
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was basely murdered by the soldiers of Ne^v• 
ix)rt castle. Jowerth ap Owen, his father, 
in revenge for this treachery, carried fire and 
sword to thegates of Hereford and Gloucester. 
Newport was formerly encompassed with a 
wall ; but of this there are no remains ; nor 
of the three gates mentioned by Leland, ex- 
cept some small vestiges of the one next the 
bridge. A large Gothic building near the 
castle, with a stone coat of arms over the 
door, now occupied as a warehouse, was for- 
merly the murringer^s ♦ house. In place of 
an inconvenient wooden bridge, a handson>e 
stone one of fi^e arches has been lately exe- 
cuted by Mr, David Edward, son of the 
mason of Pont-y-pridd : a canal was also just 
* finished at the time of our visit, reaching from 
Pont-y-pool, by means of which its brisk 
iind improving trade in coals and iron is 
much facilitated. 

On the banks of the river, a short distance 
below the bridge, are the remain of a house 
of preaching friars ; consisting of the spacious 
refectory, part of the church, and other 
buildings, now converted to private uses. — 

* An officer who had the superintendance of tlie^ wslls^ 
' and collected a tpll for keeping them ia repair. 

About 
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About ihtile further southward, heat the 
fcoiiflux of the U$k arid Ebwy^ are the small 
vestiges of Green Castle, once 4 considferable 
fortress -belonging (o the duke of Lancaster,; 
and described by Churchyard/ who flourislied 
in the teigA of Eliz2ibeth> aS 

*' A goodly seated a to'^ei', a ptiricely pyle." 

We iriadean excursion on the. road to Caer- 
philly, which embracfes several objects not 
unworthy of notice^ About a mile and half 
from Newport is the Gaer, a large encamp-^ 
raent siippdseci to he koman, occupying the 
hrow 6f an eihinehce near the Ebwy in Tre-» 
degar park. A short distance further is the 
little village of Bassaleg^ the ipprodch to 
which is Very picturesque ; where the Ebwy 
appears struggHng in its bed of refd rocks, and 
throvVing its clear stream oVer a vveir just her" 
iieaih the bridge i ahove it rises the church, 
with its embattled to\Ver finely relieved hy 
intervening foliage- , Here, according to 
Tann6r^ was a Benedictine priofy, a cell to 
the abbey of/ Glastonbury J but of this no 
traces are evident ; unless a ruin in the deep 
tecesses of a forest about a mile westward, 
called Cofed-y^Moiiachty^ or the Wood of 
^ ' o the 
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^)e raantstQt'y» atie its remains. Chithesuo^ 
mit of a. hill overgto\yn with co^ipice, about 
a itiiie from Baesal^g, near tlie road to Uan^ 
yihangel* is a circular encampment called 
Craeg-yrsaewon. 

From Bassaleg the country continues un^ 
diilating and fertile to tlie vale of Machen, 
where the Rumney emerges from among 
wild.liills and overhanging forests, and sweeps 
fhrbugh the plain : a sprinkling of white 
cottages enliven the scene, which receives 
ah additional effect from its picturesque 
chiifch, and the steep acclivity of Machen 
hill, studded all over with lime-kilns. At 
file opening of the vale is Machen-pla^je, 
once a respectable seat of the Morgans, but 
now tottering in decay, and occupied as a 
farni-hQuse : some memorials of faded gran- 
deur may here be traced in a circular apart- 
Aierit, with a rich stuccoed cieling, called 
the hunting-room. A pair of andirons 
^ei^iing tvvo hundred weight, formerly em- 
ployed in roasting an entire ox, and an im- 
mense oak table, may also convey an idea! 
of the solid' fare and plenty of days of yofe. 
It^e. pursued the road no further; but, re- 
' ' * ' *" * turning 



twrnisg tfergugli >fewp9ftt, asd PTJfsing ill 

lnfi4ge, t^k tike road t^ Qa^rl^or^. 

■ ©Mr rwt# gopp l?p(»iije ij»jjaJ^es4p§, ^n4 

til, striving at C«Rj*T-cey^CP, ^i(^J99k»pg 

jjpoo us witU »P el?<:tri? ^d^gi)^^^ ^^'^y 

m g§ntje BVells, elQ{hp4 wi^lji SfnW^Bt^l 

pla»t^i»is, in * wi4^ 4i?p% 9^ ^yli^aft 
beauty, to Q^Wecat jevel, w-hiq^e n^niform 
thm^ <rmtfi|J p^iwn was jj? a gr^ft jijpsWJ? 
fiW6(8al§d by fia^ intervf.n^op of cw^r^fng 
Ijflil^its, JteyflP<^ tli^? tli^ piajertip Severn's 
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> fresh pument ilbw*d 



" With- tq^ch atluereal of Heaven^ fiery rocj." 

?f umCTow feark§ diversified its surf^^ ; 4p4 
a largQ fi^t pf ships, ancl^qred ?t lfyii}gVrp;j4/ 
fcecjwe a 4*>iyi\g.o^ect, Th^ liiglj PfiPftsit? 

♦ Wc ^id ;iqt visit I^^pgcstop castle, about two miles 
north-west of Newport, a fortress of the iStradlings who came 
over wkhlatzhfluunon. )P^.of im re^^it)» j^9{K»r .m Af 
f9fUi4s?tioji ^ ^cRiaQsicin built W -^ P^\P> i^]^^^ to Jj^ 
Morgans, but tepante^ bjr Mr. ,Butler of C^erlcon, and em- 
ployed as a manufactory of iron bolts and tip platest 

ioa . ^ores 
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shores of Somersetshire either descended iii 
fertile slopes, laid out in pastures and com** 
fields ; or, abruptly disjoined, opposed dreir 
tlrffs, a naked surface of rock, to the waves. 
Eastward, over Gloucestershire and the neigh- 
bouring counties, such a variety of hills and 
valleys, verdant lawns and waving woods, 
embowered hamlets and handsome villas ap 
peared, that the eye was at a loss where to 
rest for pre-eminent beauty. Light clouds 
floated in the atmosphere; and the sun, 
" sparing of light,'* distributed its rays in 
partial streaks; but the varied illumination 
rather heightened than diminished the charms 
of the picture. We turned from this assem- 
blage of nature's wealth, this delightful land- 
scape, with regret, afnd descended among 
the adjoining plantations of Sir Robert Salus- 
bury, Messrs. Sykes, Kemeys, and Philip^;, 
towards Caldecot level ; a large tract of land; 
similar to that of Wentloog, rescued from the 
inroads of the sea by human industry. Near 
the western extremity of this plain rises th^ 
cpeninsulated promontory of Gold Clifpj so 
called from a glittering yellow mica incor- 
porated with the rqck, and which is even 
QPWjconsidered by the^ peasants as indicating 

a gold 
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a gold ioiine. The brow of the cliff was for- 
merly dignified with an opulent pridry^ 
founded by. Robert de Chandos anno 1113: 
its small remains are incorporated into a barii, 
and other buildings of a farm-house. 

Returning, we took a hasty view of Christ- 
church, an ordinary building chiefly Gothic;; 
but a Saxon arch reposing on low columns, 
which forms the entrance, indicates that the 
/greater part of the present structure is en- 
grafted upon an older foundation. Within, a 
Gothic screen of exquisite wcffkmanship, se^ 
parating the chancel from the nave, was fop- 
-merly much admired ; but it is now shame*- 
fully injured. A curious sepulchral monii- 
ment here i& deemed miraculous, on the eve 
of the circumcision, in curing sick children. 
Formerly the tomb was crowded with the 
Kttle subjects of credulity, who wererbound 
to remain in contact with the stone during 
die night; but, the natural agency of i warm 
bed being found more favourable to conva- 
lescence than the miraculous iriterposition, 
-the fees of the sexton have of late conside- 
rably diminished. The public house hear 
the church was the ancient manse. 

^ o» A descent 
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■ A desttKt bt aUrffling o^pneft led ite to^ 
Mm6 fhe«n^«mtaWh ofGAEiii.feOK> tbrtx)^ 
tfe subuf b« ti bt)g MtirroW Vtlliig«, «till bt^ng 
<&« daasS«»il Ap^lfttion. of tJitu l^teKi. 
We cros^ tti« Vek hy a Mrrow Wooden 
-&I^M|^ Willi tt floorihg of ldo«e planksy iind 
ifiiMi^iait^iy bhttred thetotrtt^ the Ikn St- 
4urum of Amtotiinus^ the stiUon of th^ aectmd 
le^ibtii and ti\b prifittpd Romnn tovt^nin the 
country of th^^ilufes, not^ sd faf dttni^bcd 
%s HHibtcdy ro ocbupy ofits sklh of tHe ««a 
-tHtMn ^« Rottian ivalls. It was, howev^fv ih 
•ft xledining ctate lo fiu*l>aick bb the fowtecnth 
t%nt»4ry> w ttppeiiVi frohi Hat foliomn^ ct> 
^uttt gtvefi by Gitaldus ) "' Msmy ' remiairis 
**X)i its former tnagtiitlcieMee 'tae siM'vicibfo. 
•''4l^teiid^ palacetf^ v^\\ch once emulbtbd 
"«\vith tl*k giWed Yoof* the gr»Aidear df 
1'* RttiittJ J f(» it wa* ©Hgt^ally built fey liite 
^' Roinafl ^ift'Gfes, {|hd adorned widistatdy 
" ediftcea. A g^afttrfc tdwter? H^saaerous 
" bffthsi mm of k Wmplfe and a thektr*, 
« the walte of which are paaily standing. 
« Here v*^ *till '8efe> toth'wi^ina^ without 
:^^e ifWklls, ijribrerfltnfebusi 'Ijuljiiiiigs, Tit|tfe- 
«♦ ducts, afld ^ulBed'0*v«|i<k^ «nfl stoves iSb 
- .'- '5 f* excellently 



*' excelletidy Gonf rived is W convey' their 
'-^beat tlirough secret and impercefrtiBIer 
V pores/* Tliis descHptieri lias been followed 
in a com j^ied Tour publfehed hot long since; 
and, by ail nriftrftunate mistake, given as its 
present appiSamiice. Alas | it exhibits a me-^ 
kncholy reverse : " 

The cloud- capt towers, 
t ' ^he goirgeeuft palaces, 

are dissolved : the t(Wn is a poor straggfing 
place { atod v^iges bf its former magfiifi:- 
eence tnust be ^carkfusty sought after to be 
men at ail. I^ttftu^, altavs, edumhg, ele- 
gant &ei2e&, sarcophagi, tcins ahd intaglios^ 
iiave beeti makii^g their i^ppelrance- during 
leverai ages; but they iir6 immediately car^ 
riejd away by curious persons, or inott fre- 
^viehtly applied to domestic uses/ An aitei: 
with a R^man inscription had been dug ir^ 
^ust beibr^^ our arrival, and" we were corf- 
4iucted by an otiigitig gentlemarf.of tlietowti 
to the garden \n wjiich it w2i& found ; w^#re 
Wic s*w th^ yejaeraW^ OTonttm^ent of antiquity 
jttst finished slicing into half a dcfeen slabs 
for paving, . 
. r. 04" The 
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The Roman for^ficatioo forms m oblonif 
square, with the corners a little rounded *; 
^nd unfurnished with towers. Many frag-^ 
ments of the walls accompanied by tlie foss«L 
^ pvident ; deprived pf the |afiipgT$tones, 
they appear \n great masses pf grout-work j 
I. e, of stones, broken tiles,: aijd, fcfipks pro-j 
miscuously bedded in cepient. . The remains 
?ire no where more, thlin fourteen feet high^ 
which is much less ^than their original ele-r 
yatjon, and t^n or t\f'Qly^in thickness. TheiiF 
circumference does nqt exceed 1800 yards.; 
hijt the adjaoent fields; ve cjontinwUy yield:? 
ing up foun^atiof^i: 2^0^ wJlich denote. tho 
syburhs to have beep very extensive; traditk>i>j 
indeed, -reports thjpm toh^ve/beenimne miles 
jound. The castle sfood between the. walls 
and t^e river, pf whidi some .small vestiges 
appe^^t the Hanbury Armsf. At ia little 
^distance frpm this pl?ice, on the opposite. side 
of the, road, w.€ noticed ^ high artifi^al mouiul 
about SPQ yards Jn cjrpuinfefcrice, which is 

* In andent militaiy arcbitectuVe ^^ circinatib anguh" 
rum*^' & plan condemned by Vltruvms, because it rather 
sheUered .tl^' bej^eger«. ; th^. . the be^i^d; f ' quii fu^te^ 
magis tuentur quam civem" ^ 

± A decent little ina^ and the only one in the towj^, 

'• ' " the 
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the site of th^ citadel described by £riraldus 
9$ giganticr< T^e small r^ipain& of its ^alls 
appear to coo^ist of solid ; masonry ; but thii^ 
part of tli^ fortification is» no doubt, posterior 
to the rest, aqd was most likely erected by 
tbe Nom^ans. . , . 

. Tbie^ house of Miss Morgan, fortnerly a 
Cistercian, 4bbey, hasbeeji eptir^lyiiew-^ce4 
iy,^tb ^quaced stones collected ^ from the ruinf 
pf Caerleon, as have also m^my, others in.fb^ 
town. This lady has colleoted several Rp.mai) 
poiris,' ftni4.^as other, pu^-iosfiities ifi. her po^ 
l^^ssio^ tliat we* would gla^Hy hayi^ examinej4# 
^d ivere^o^refif an in^ro^bction^fQr that^pjLUFr 
pose; but pur.way-wori^ .?PP?n^^ •(^t./als? 
sha^pe, ,i,f the. fisader insist upon; ft) was,ai^ 
pb^faclp.ip pur way of: acc^eptingrit. Othpr 
Roman vestiges aj^e^ i^ >tl^ market-bouse 
of paerleQn, which is supported » by four ipasr 
siye Tuscan, pillars. Immediatelyr wkhoi^t 
the town,, and. a^JQining M\^ ]ji(fprganVpre^ 
inise;^,. is tibe .Rpraan amphitl^eiatre, ; ^om*- 
picmly called Arthur's round jta^^^ , It; is an 
joyal, concavity, seventy-four, yards by sixty?- 
/oijir, andsi^f: deep; in whic|i. are ranges of 
stqne spats, though now coyerejj' with , earth 
jjijd ; yprdprCf. . The fouiidation: of its. en- 
. ;[ circHng 



dttrling walls was met with on digging in flie 
jtat 1106, when a statue of biana^ and ttvd^ 
ontomeinlal pedestals* were alsa discovered. . 
* In the neighbourhood of Caerle6n are scJ 
veral encampments that were prcAaHy use<f 
for airing the troops in summer. The niost 
feriiarkable are, that of the Lodge, occupy- 
ing a hill in the park of Lantar nam, about d 
tnile north«^est of Caericon; the one of 
Fenros, a short distance to the left of the road 
tdUsk*, that atMayndce, near Christ-church; 
and a fourth in the wood of St. Jdiah's, to* 
wards Newport. Near the latter spot k cha* 
pd of high antiquity, dedicated to St. JuKus; 
is now used' as a barn. But St. Julian's ik 
tttore remarkable for a Gothic fhahsion, once 
Ihe residence of the ingenious. Valiant, and 
vain lord Herbert of Cherbury- • ' 
- Edward, first lord Heitert of Cherbury; 
was born anno B'81 : his infancy was re- 
*narkable for nientat and bodily weakness; 
itot^ietsiooh became- distinguished as ascho* 
tor And a vaiiknt fcnl^t. Mbst of the living 
•liUTguages and every elegant accomplishment 
engaged hrs'sfiidy.' Welearri from the hi^ 
»6ry of his life; written by himself (in which 
"be is coniidfelped 1o 'be 4he most chivalrousi 
t learned. 
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ksarmd^ handflome^ dboeraingi ^nd t^onder^ 
ful gentidman tbat ever figur^ in. afcory)i 
<hiit at fifteen he took to himself a wiffe ; and 
being a fe^ ytart aftctwards presented atcDUrt; 
liis love-itejiirir^: ittradtrons oKcited th* 
rusty pmonB of filbabetht then sei^enty yeaty 
of agfe^-— •' The queen/' says the nobis Wb*. 
graphtr, '* ioc&od attentively upon tni^ 
**and m^ewing her $rdifwry ^aih^ saiti^ 
*' It is pity he was married so young,"' and 
f ' ihefeuppti giv« jibe her hand to kiss tvride ; 
*^^bo(lil tiaa« geftlly clapping aiie on the 
-<* check.*" The cofasorts of LcitLj :the Th«- 
4ee»th itfd Jarhte irtie Fii*st •vrore ttiH mott 
imdtmX^^ hy this xmght|jr cbntji3ii>or: of hearia, 
wlw^ excited jeifcmsy ie««en in » Ac , breasit ^d 
j^oyalty I Marny enatnotn-ttd dimes' ttf.'flic 
»catirt w€»ring fefe ptcttfre^.in. thtftit h*Bo'tos 
.brdtjght liirii -in Jwuciy laager bf assaestnation 

from their enriiigedi htisbands : yet his tmm« 
loulbus oimrage;3lnd dddrebs ensuned victory in 
nefeecy ^enckwmter* Atowmg: n^uiite^coos eacicel- 
-hbtoeieffi'tbatedlaringuisheid hiisidsy ifrom ^ 
-cbfem^ ttatitertal of ?nior*Htyi ; the, , npfefc 
-lord declares,/' " it as welLJi»?iw«j(«ffthern 
;f* ihirt wait .te . my ^hai}%bqr> .that tfe« jshirti, 

f Iwairtcer^tej ; 9Jid i^lj^f iga^njetete . J \wwr ;neKt 
. ; ^ "my 
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** my body, are sweet beyond what either 
" can be believed or hath been observed in 
** any body else; which 8>weetness was also 
^^ found to be in my breath before I used 
^^ to take tobacco.*' With all this extrava- 
gance, which may be set. to the account <^ 
old age, often vain and garrulous. Lord Her<* 
Jbert may be justly considf^red one of the first 
/:haractersof theage and country in which he 
livedi 

; Lanta&nam house and park, situated about 
a mile and a half from Caerleon, nealr the 
-foad from Newport to Pont^y-podl, occupy 
the site of a rich Cistercian abbey. The man* 
.sion is a neglected gloomy structure, which 
iap|)ear9 to have been erected abouti tlie reign 
of Elizabeth, and chiefly out of the maieriaJis 
'^f the abbey. - A darge Gkrthiq gateway and 
xtbie monks cells, now converted into stabling, 
-are Testigds of the parent building. \ j i 

/ The accounts that we bad collected, of 
Fdnt^y^^ool did not infdhie i^ toabandon the 
lirte of our^tour to visit it. The town, suffi- 
ciently large and populous, yet blackened by 
neighbouring coal and iron 'works, and situ- 
ated in a dreary region only rich in rninerdl 
treasure, would hardly prove • interesting but 
- • ^: to 
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to those concernied in its traffic.' ' Its firs! con- 
feeqiience arose from a manufacture of japan-* 
fted ware invented in the time of Charles the 
Second, which remained a long time peculiar 
to Ihefown, but is now generially understood.* 
In* its ■immediate vicinity Pont-y-p^ol 'Parkj^ 
the seat of Hanbury Leigh, Esq. forms a con* 
spicuous ornamenf, and is described by Mr. 
Coxe ^ as possessing a good collection of 
pictures. 

^ Our road from Caerleon to 0sk, kaving 
the house and encampment of Penros on the 
left, Ifed up an ascent from which we had aii 
interesting view of the surrounding district; 
A narrow valley winds round the base of the 
eminence watered by the Usfc. The oppo- 
site boundary of the valley sustained the 
woods of Kemey's and BerthoUy; and in 
the contrary direction the eye ranges over 
the venerable groves of Lantarnam, and a 
wavy intervening country to the distant 
mountains near Abergavenny. Within two 
miles of Usk we entered Langibby> a small 
village, only to be -noticed for an ancient 
mansion of the Williams's family- near it. 
This structure, attributed to the erection of 
inigo Jones, contains no distinguishing points 

of 
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of architecture ; but the house and groundi 
commaod delightful views^ which receiye no 
ipconsuicraUe interest from the local po9« 
9e$$ion of a majestic ruin. Lakoibbt Ca$<^ 
TLB rearB iits mouldering baulements en tbo 
hfow of a bold hill, completely o¥(?r^rea(i 
in^ith woodr We have no certain accounts 
)vhen thifs qastle was built ; but the pointed 
lurches thai; 9pcifr throughout the ruin denote 
its erection to have been posterior to &e fir§t 
settlepoent of the Normaos in these parts. It 
formerly belonged to the Clares Earls of 
Gloucester; but hits been upwards of two 
oenjtufiss in the family of the present pos- 
IfiSfor,. Q£ dm line was Sir Trevof Williams, 
a;*eaJbw cppporter of the parliamentary cause 
in fhp civil wars, when JLangihby c9sUe was 
fipok^ of by Or^tfmvftU as a fortress of strength 
99^ im^OFt^nce* 

Ow abroach tp Usk was tnaced through 
its vale on a bank <^ the river^ and beneath 
a high hiJJ entirely shaded with wood : jplpsp 
$0 -Qur left a^peaned the whitened Gothig 
phaw^qh pf Lanbadock: but the handsome 
bridge of U^, the antique ,tpwn and ivy- 
mantled <astle, formed mor« interesting ob- 
jects m wcc^wi^e di^pces ; while/ afaroff^ 

the 
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the varied line of the mountains near Aber- 
gavenny, the craggy summit of the Skyridd, 
and the abrupt cone of the Sugar-loaf, con- 
trasting the lofty even swell of. the Blorenge, 
presented a terminating line of the most pic- 
turesque description. This distance alone 
was illumined by the sun ; for the evening 
dre^kr to a dose, and all our home view wits 
wrapt in one gt&nd shadow. 



CHAP. 
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USK CASTLE AND CUVKCH^^EXCy^SIOff 

TO RAGLAN ©LEGANT RUINS. OF RAG-«^ 

LAN CASTLE— VIEWS FROM THE DE-* 

VAUDON ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT 

CAERWENT— TESSELATED PAVEMENT. 

USK, supposed to be the Burrium of the 
Romans, occupies a flat situation on the banks 
of its river. Though now a small place, in 
•great part untenanted and falling to ruin *,■ 
it ^0f forn^|M||r of very considerable extent. 
The form and dimensions of its ancient boun-^ 
dary may be traced in an imperfect rampart 
among the adjoining fields and orchards. 
The figure is not oblong, as most Roman 
works of the kind were, but irregularly recti- 
linear. On a gentle eminence in the northern 

» These ruins are attributed to the ravages of Owen Glen- 
dower, who sacked and burnt the town. 

... precinct 
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jprecinct of the town is the castle, famous in 
history for withstanding many a fierce as- 
sault ; biit the miii has little picturesque at- 
traction : such parts as are not converted t6 
the domestic purposes of a farin-yard are so 
enveloped in ivy, as scarcely to afford a cha- 
racterizing form externally. We entered tli^ 
castle through a Gothic gateway : vestiges oi 
khe baronial hall appear on the east side ; imi 
isome of the towers, with round arched aper- 
tures> seem of the earliest construction : but 
we have no Certain accourrfs when the castle 
was founded. 

Not fair from the castle is ihe church, still 
a large structure) though mufch contratited 
from its original extent. The tower, in which 
circular arches are introduced, is the oldest 
part of the edifice ; the body of the church 
is Gothic. This church belonged to a Bene-* 
dictine priory of five nuns; and part of the 
jpriory-house is now standing, a little southward 
of the church, in the occupation of a farmer* 
The conMnon prison, a Gothic building neair 
the bridge, was formerly a Roman Catholic'^ 
chapel** . 

There 

* From Usk to Abergaveniiy^ the road pssaca ^eyecal ol>^ 
j«cU "worthy of a tourist's notice, 1 must here borrow fram 

g ' ^ ■ Mr. 
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There are several ancient encampments . 
the neighbourhood of Usk. That of Craeg* 
y-garcyd, crowning a woody precipice on 
the west side of the river, about a mile above 
the town, is supposed by Harris to be Roman. 
Its figure is very irregular, and remarkable for 
seven very large tumuli within the rampart. 
About two miles from Usk, in our way to 
Raglan, we passed Campwood on our left, 

Mr.Coxc*8 survey, not having travelled on the road. The 
church of Kemys Commander, between three and four miles 
from Vik, to the left of the road, as a small Gothic struc- 
ture; its cemetery is remarkable for a hollow yew-tree, 
fifteen feet in girth, witliin which is inclosed an oak not less 
than seven feet in circumference ; its branches shadow the 
]^arent trunk, farming a singular combination of fi^iage^ 
The church of Bettus Newydd, on the right of the road in 
the same neighbourhood, is noticeable for the entire state of 
its ancient rood-loft. A mile and a half further the road is 
graced with an elegant Gothic gateway, of modern execution, 
appertaining to Clytha house, the seat of William Jones, 
Esq. i and near it is Clytha castle, a structure erected by Mr. 
Jones to the memory of a beloved wife. At seven miles 
from U$k^ to the right of the xoad^ is the old mansion of 
Lansanfrcad, a residence of James Green, Esq. M. P.. for 
Anuidel. Colebrook, about two miles further, and nearly 
the same distance from Abergavenny, is a seat of Siir Joha 
Hanbury Willis. The house was an irregular old pilc^ 
with square towers at each angle, until about fifty years 
since, ^hen the present front and Doric portico were 
erected, from a design of Sir Charles Hanbuiy Williams, of" 
diplomatic and facetious memory. 

• another 
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another encampment^ of art oval figure, en- 
tirely covered with wood, but not remarkable 
either in its situation or construction. 

Our ride to Raglan traversed a bold undu- 
lating country of uncommon richness, where 
.the luxuriance of the soil was alike conspicuous 
in impervious woods or teeming orchards 
sweeping over the hills, and verdant mea* 
dows sweetly carpeting the vallies. 

*' When mof n, her rosy steps In th* eastern clittie 
*^ Advancing^ sow'd the earth with orient .peari>** 

we began our journey; and this range of 
fertility but disclosed itself in partial gleams 
through the exhaling dew, as we ascended 
a hill from Usk, Advancing, the mists dis- 
appeared, and we quickly found ourselves in 
a sequestered valley, whose high encircling 
hills were variously decorated with a pro- 
fusion of wood : the morning sun brilliantly 
ihone on the dewy verdure ; and we were 
admiring the charming scenery, while ouir 
spirits partook of its cheerfulness, when a 
huntsman's horn resounded from a neighbour- 
ing thicket, and echoed through the hills : 
ft deep-mouthed pack, joining in fulL chorus, 
announced a throwing-cff. The concert con- 
p 2 tinucd, 
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tinuedy though the performers remained un- 
seen as we anxiously skirted tlie dale ; but 
our road soon took an ascent, in the precise 
direction of the hunt; and, gaining an emi- 
nence, a new vale and its accompanyments 
opened to us, yet without the hunting party. 
However, we had not long gazed in disap- 
•pointment when, from the dark uinbrage of 
a thick wood, the liounds rushed forward 
like a wave over the meadows j the men and 
horses were not far behind ; but, scouring a 
'descent that would have scared a lowland 
sportsman, pursued the game, which cqeti- 
nued out of sight. But at length we saw 
Reynard skulk from a ditchy fcn^e in a field 
before us, and dash across the meadows r 
the hounds and luintci*s Were close at his 
.heels. A loud shout from the party, a supe^ 
-rior y^ll in the dogs, and th^ stiained exer- 
.tions of the animal, proclaimed a general view : 
"ove heartily joined in the hjilloo; and even 
our sorry jades di&played unusual spirit ; for 
they piicked up their ears, and absoli;itely 
began a gallop to join in the cbage ; but a 
gate near a yard, high opposed an insur- 
mountable obstacle to that intention, and 
obliged us to remain inacjtive spectators while 

the* 
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.the party veered up a woody hill and finally 
disappeared from us. 

. Reluctantly parting from this animating 
scene, we entered the Jittle village of Rag- 
XAN ; where an old woman, knitting at the 
.door of herrottage, proftered her service to 
.take care of our horses while we walked over 
a fallow field to the superb ruins of Raglan 
Castle. .- 

The approach led up a gendc eminence ; 
but a screen of high elms and diick undeiv 
Avood, issuing from the moat, intervened b^ 
tween us and the castle, which remairiei 
concealed, until, penetrating the thicket,., a 
display of the ruin burst upon us, elegantly 
beautiful! Sweetly picturesque!. Ko tbt«- 
atrical scene was ever designed io,a happier 
taste, or unfolded itself to admiring beholders 
with a more sudden and impre^ive effect. 
Jn this coup d'ml, the Gothic portal and two 
el^ant embattled towers immediately ar* 
rested the eye. Of the polygonal towers 
that formerly defended the entrance, one is 
completely hidden in a majestic mantle of 
ivy, which descends in a profuse festoon over 
the gateway. The other, admirably con- 
trasting, and in a most perfect state of pne*. 
; . p 3 servation. 
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servation, rears its beautiful machicolated sum- 
mit with scarcely any. leafy incumbrance : 
yet a few tasteful tufts of ivy sparingly issue 
from the windows and oillets of the tower, 
and wave their elegant tendrils over the 
glistening polish of the walls*. Another 
tower of similar beauty, but superior dimen^ 
sions, appears a litde further, at the eastern 
angle of the structure. On the other side of 
the porch, the ruins arc concealed by a pro- 
fuse pile of ivy ; but some lofty portions of 
the ruin start from the verdure with conside- 
rable elegance ; and two u-indows, standing 
one over the other, exhibit an cflect of orna- 
mental relief in their freizes and mouldings 
that would not discredit any age. 

From this assemblage of beautiful objects 
we fixed our attention on the massive citadel, 
placed rather obliquely in front of the orna- 
mented ruins. One half of this structure was 
blown up by order of Cromwell, upon the 

* The walls here and in many other parts pf the ruin sr^ 
not deprived of their facing stones, as is generally the case 
vrith these remaining monuments of baroni,al splendour; 
but, constnieted of a superior sort of light grey stone, t^ey 
still exhibit a specimen of exquisite masonry; and where 
they have not be^a wilfully dilapidated appear as perfect as i; 
just finished. 

taking 
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taking of the castle by Fairfax : from the re- 
maining section it appears to have been a 
hexagonal building of five stories, whose sides 
were flanked* by semicircular bastions cover- 
ing each angle. The citadel is surrounded 
by a moat and terrace, with a wall, in which 
appear niches, once adorned with statues of 
the Roman emperors. The rough and 
threatening aspect of tl>ese broken walls, 9nd 
the ponderous bulk of disjointed fragments, 
falling in the same point of view with the 
gentle and decorative parts just described, 
strongly contrast each other, and heighten the 
varied character of the picture. 

Tliis charming jnorfeau was illumined by 
a morning sun, which shone direct on the 
marble-like surface of the towers, bringing 
forward all their elegance of form and en- 
richment with decisive superiority. The se- 
condary objects of the ruin, overhung with 
ivy, and. denied the direct light of the sun, 
retired in a low tint ; but at the left extremity 
of the picture, the craggy and advancing ci- 
tadel caught some of the strongest lights add 
shades, forming an admirable bit of fore- 
ground to the piece. Although I am of opi- 
nion, that by a morning light this subject is 

p4 seen 
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seen by far to the greatest advantage, yet 
treated with an afternoon effect, by the ju-. 
dicious pencil of Sir Richard Hoare, it has 
formed a charming picture. This View tlie 
engraver has ably transmitted to the public^ 
in Mr. Coxe's Survey of Monmouthshire. 

Delighted witli this first view, we traversed 
the porch defended by two portcullissesv and 
entered the principal court of the castle^ 
TJie interior wore the same style of magnifi-t 
ccnce that we so much admired without. 
In superior grandeur projected the great win-i 
dow of the hall, majestically canopied with 
iry ; a variegated verdure covered the once-s 
paved area, and climbed the lofty sides of 
the ruin. In some places the fondling ivy 
ran through the forsaken chambers, and em-i 
bowercd the apertures of the windows ; whilo 
in many shadowy recesses, where the early 
sun had not penetrated, the dewy spangles 
of morning still decorated the dwarfy ash, or 
tremulously bedecked the waving thistle, 
§0 admirably were the different parts dis^ 
jiosed, go picturesquely relieved, that . the 
whole seemed rather a fairy creation, than 
the fortuitous cpmbipatioq of undirected 
pature^ 

After 
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After enjoying diese general effects, we 
proceeded to examine the apartments of the 
castle. These do not in any part seem ci 
very remote erection, but appear to have 
been constructed at different periods betweea 
the ages of Henry the Fifth and Elizabeth; 
yet, though q. disunion of style be visible to 
the Antiquary, no, discordance o( effect 
prises in aay instance. Of the first court, the 
principal eatranccj, and a range of once ele-^ 
gant rooms, occupy (he south side ; the ba- 
ronial hall, and some other noble apaitment^ 
fill up the western part of the court ; the cu- 
linary and other domestic offices, with the 
servants habitations, appear to have occupied 
the north and east sides : at the angle of 
their junction, a pentagonal tower containe4 
the kitchen, and a small projection on the 
past side was the oven. A broken flight of 
steps aff9rded us the means of ascent to the 
superior apartments, where we admired the 
works of our fore-fathers in some lightly-orna-r 
mented chimney-pieces and Gothic mould-* 
ings. The baronial h^lL has suffered less 
from time tlian from the pilfering attempts of 
the neighbourhood : some traces of its for-? 
ptier grandeur may be seen in its stately 

dimensions; 
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dimensions; a prodigious fire-place; and a 
few remnants of oniament, including the 
stone-sculptured arms of the Marquis of 
Worcester, at one end of the hall : this 
place, once the scene of banqueting and 
splendour, is now used as a fives-court. Here 
t fresh instance might be collcjctcd of the 
fleeting state of sublunary greatness ; but so 
many have been brought forward by the gieat 
geniusses of all ages, while every little one 
feels the truth without benefiting by the 
knowledge, that we will not stop to enlarge 
on so hopeless a subject; but proceed, where 
barons bold have often trod, through the 
western portal of the hall to the chapel. Few 
vestiges remain of this structure ; but some 
of its springing arches, rising from grotesque 
heads, are imperfectly visible ; and two 
whole-length figures, • coarsely executed, ap- 
pear through the thick-woven ivy. From 
this place we entered the area of the second 
icourt, once adorned with a marble fountain 
and art equestrian statue ; but now planted 
with fruit-trees : this court is san'ounded by 
a range of secondary yet capital apartments. 

The subterraneous appendages of the castle 
arc uncommonly extensi^'e, according with 

the 
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the great plan of the building ; eastward of 
which is the grange and out-housesj^ now 
converted into a farming habitation. — Rag» 
. Ian Castle was onfe of the latest that held out 
for the royal cause against Cromwell ; and 
the intrenchments raised for its defence, and 
against it, may be readily traced in the ad- 
joining fields *• 

Returning 

* List of the household, and method of living, at Beaglaa 
Castle, by the Eaii of Worcester, in the reign of Charles 
the Firsts 1641* 

At eleven o'clock in the forenoon the castle gates were 
shut, and the tables laid 5 two in the dining-room ; three in 
the hall -, one in Mrs,' Watson s apartgient, where the chap- 
Jains eat (Sir Toby Matthews being the first) 5 and two in 
the housekeeper s room, for the ladies' women. 

The Earl entered the dining-room, attended by his gentle- 
men. As soon as, he was seated. Sir Ralph Blackstone, 
steward of the house, retired. The comptroller, Mr. Hol- 
land, attt^nded with his staff, as did the sewer Mr. Black- 
burne; tlie daily waiters, Mr. Clough, Mr. Selby, Mr. 
Scudamore 5 and many gentlemen's sons, with estates frorti 
two to seven hundred pounds a year, who ^'cre bred up in 
the castle 5 my lady's gentlemen of the chamber, Mr. Mor- 
gan and Mr. Fox. At'tlie first table >sat the noble family, 
^nd such of tlie nobility as came there. 

At the second table, in the dining-room, • sat knights and 
)ion9urable gentlemen attended by footmen. 

In the hall, at the first table, sat Sir Ralph Blackstone, 
steward J the comptroller, Mr. Holland j the secretary ; the 
fD^ster of the Horse, Mr. Dolowar j the mastei" of the Fish- 

poads^ 
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Returning from this interestibg ruin, we 
passed RagUn church, a sro%\\ Gothic build* 
ingf containing a few mutilated monuments 
.of the Beaufort and Worcester families ; and 
proceeded on the turnpike^oad to Chepstow. 
' Our route $oon took a long and laborious as* 

ponds^ Mn Andi-cws j mj Lard Herbert's preceptor, Mr, 
Adams ; with such gentlemen as came there under the de- 
%ft of a kii^bt> attended by footmen^ and plentifully served 
"With wine* 

At tlie second table in the hall (served from toy Lord*& 
lablc^ tthi with other hot meats) sat the sewer^ with the 
gentlemen waiters and pages, to the number of twenty-four. 

At the third table, m the halU sat the clerk of the kitchen, 
vith the yeomien officers of the house, two grooms of the 
chamberji &c« 

Other officers of the household were> chief auditor, Mn 
Smith J clerk of the accounts, George Whithorn ; purveyor 
of the castle Mr. Salisbury ', ushers of the hall, Mr. Moyle 
und Mr. Cooke $ closet-keeper $ gentleman of the cbapcU 
Mr«Davies> keeper of the records ; master of the wardrobe ; 
master of the armoury ; master grooms of the stable for 
the war-horses, twelve; master of the hounds j master fal- 
coner ; porter aad his roan. Two butchers ; two keepers of 
the home-park j two keepers of the red-deer park. Foot- 
Qieo^ grooms^ and other menial servants, to the number of 
j^5o. Some of the footmen were brewers and bakers. 

OutOfBcers: Steward of Raglan, William Jones, Esq. ; 
tbe governor of Chepstow Castle, Sir Nicholas Kt^mys^ 
Bart. ^ housekeeper of Worcester-house in London, James 
Redman, Esq. j thirteen Bailiffs ; two counsel for the bailiffs, 
^haye recoui:5e tO) solicitor, Mr. JohnStnith. 

-- cent^ 
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<«nt, from the summit of which we obtained 
an exten«i\^e view over the middle parts c^ 
MonmouthshiKc, an undulatii%g tract of aii# 
com'mon fertility an<f high cultivationJ Thd 
line of distant mountains, tliat we admired iii 
the approach to Usk^ here appeared strongljf 
diversified and singularly picturesque, ^Kath 
the continuous ridge of the Black rnoun* 
taiiis to the west. Another comidfeiuble hd^bt 
about three niiles fortlier coritmanided a si^ 
milar view ; * frfem which a short ride l«d \vi 
to the summit of the Devavdo^ ; a retftark- 
able elevation, ^i>cnee a prodigious view if 
ordinarily obtained, not only over the coun^ 
try northward, but in the oppcisite di^ctiony 
over the* Bristol channet an<f ' ite oppo^i«g|^ 
!3iores. A severe shower, however, obliged lii^ 
to refinqtiish tJuiview,.afid seek sbeftej beneadv 
the boughs of €h^pstow park, fei^ We brJ^tcli^d 
off on tb^Q. tuj^npike towards Caerwent., _ 

UpoBt, the. storm abatingr we woiuJ?d dowu, 
the Devab'doh, sind descended into an agree* 
able valky^ whose opposite hills were clothed 
with wild £aFestrtrcje:$ : the d^ay^Qd tawa 
tjf Shafe NtVrton occupiedf the stniMiiit oiS 
a high hill bordering the vale' in th'6 di-* 
lection of our route. We passed througli 
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tliis town (a mere collection of cottages)^ 
and about half way towards the village of 
Crick turned off the road to visit Wrunston, 
an ecclesiastical ruin concealed in a seques^ 
tered thickets The picturesque renmant of a 
small chapel is the only part standing ; but 
extensive foundations and broad causeways 
declare the place to have been once consider 
rfable. — From Crick, a genteel village, wo 
proceeded over an old Roman causeway * to 
Caerwent, the Venta Silurum of the Romans. 
Caerwent occupies a gently-inclining 
plane in a low situation. A few small dwelU 
ings mark the site of the ancient town ; the 
fortifications of which form an oblong pa- 
lalellogram, whose width is equal to two- 
ninths of its length, with the corners a little. 
rounded ; a frequent figure in Roman mili-- 
tary works, called Tariata castra. The cor- 

* The Romans constructed tlieir roads with large masses of 
stone closely layed together t each piece was offen six or seven 
feet long and carefully squared. The road to Caeryv^nt^- 
f9rmed od such a . foundation, though passing through a low 
swampy country, is observed to be uncommonly compact 
and dry. Tlius the utility of that once great people's worlc 
ii transmitted through t!he constant wear of fifteen centuricif 
and excites the admiratioh of even our,o\(^n enlightened 
age. 

ners 
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ners of the wall* nearly correspond with the 
four cardinal points. On the south-west side 
are three pentagonal bastions ; from which 
circumstance some authors have conjectured 
the erection of the town to liave taken place 
under . the lower empire, as flanking pro- 
jections were not in . use before that period ; 
but it is justly supposed to be equally proba- 
bje, that they were added after the general 
embattlement. The circuit of the rampart^ 
near a mile in extent, may still be traced, in 
most places surrounded by a deep moat ; the 
wall is constructed of grout-work faced with 
squared lime-stone; but the facings have 
been for the most part repipved for private 
uses. Froij* th^ present ruinous state of the 
walls, we cannot speak with certainty of their 
former height ; but it appfcafs to have varied 
considerably; perhaps eighteen feet maybe 
a good medium ; they are about twelve feet 
in thickness at their base, . anid nine at top. 
A fragment of die wall, nearly twenty feet- 
in length and twelve high, has fallen near the 
southern angle; and^ althou;gh the ponderous 
ruin revolved in its fa,ll, the mass remains un- 
shattered and, impenetrable. Sitch is the 
boundary of a spot once crowded; with pal^iqes* - 

3 \ and 
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and temples: at present^ the church and 
parsonage, t farm-house, a public-chouse^ 
and a' few scattered cottages, chiefly built 
irkh squared stones of the Roman town, are 
tiie oply buildings on the area, which is ge- 
toe»illy laid out in fields and orchards. But 
ttneieiit foundations, projecting above the 
level, and concealed under green hillocks^ 
rise in many places ; and elegant columns^ 
tesselated pavements, and coins, are continu- 
ally n>et \Vith in ploughing and digging. 

We saw a tesselated or mosaic pavement, 
that was formerly much admired, in an or- 
chard bfehind the farmJiouse ; which is thu^ 
described by Mri Wyndham in his tour, per-^ 
formed between thirty and forty years since 't 
** The pavement is in length twerify-one feet 
•• six inched, atid in. breadth * eighteen feet.^ 
^* A bordier, edged with the Greek scroll and 
^ frct, surrouilds the whble { but -on the 
" nor^h side> the border, being tlpwards' 66 
*^^ three feet, is itltich brbadfer ttiatl the bthef 
** side; • This wds designed in order to reduce 
** the cireles within a square. These drdes 
^ are about three feet in diameter, and 'are 
'^ encircled with ia variety of elegant drn^- 
^ mexf^, and separated from each otltel* by 
I '. t ti regular 
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•' regular and equal distances. I think there 
*^' are thirteen of these circles. The pieces 
^* of Virhieh the pavement is composed are 
'* nearly square, the breadth of them being 
*' about the size of a common die. These 
** are of various colour?> bluej whiter yel- 
" low, and red ; the first and second are of 
" stone, and the yellow and red iare of terra 
*' cotta. By a judicious mixture of these 
*' colours, thq whole pattern is as strongly 
*' described as it would have been in oil co* 
'* lours; The original level is perfectly pre* 
*' served ; and the whole composition is so 
** elegant and well executed^ that I tliink it 
** has not been surpassed by any tnosaic 
** pavement that has b^en discovered on this^ 
•' or even on the other side of the AlpSi In 
** my opinion, it is equal to those beautiful 
** pavements whidh are preserved in the pa- 
^' lace of the king of Naples at Portice^ I 
*' am strongly inclined to think that it is of* 
*' the same age of Agricola.*' On this pave^ 
ment being discioveredi a building was erefcted 
to shelter it from the weather, by order of 
the proprietori Mr. Lewis, of St. Pierre; but 
the bfewhouse ij'anted a roof, and this, being 
found of similar dimensions^ was transferred 

Q to 
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to the brewhouse ; the farmer holding his ale 
in much greater veneration than relics of an- 
tiquity. In consequence of neglect^ this cu- 
riosity is no longer an object of beauty ; ex- 
posed to the weather, the surface became 
broken up ;. every one being allowed to take 
away as many of the tessera as he pleased i 
but a small portion remains ; and that is sa 
bvergrown with grass as to be with difficulty 
distinguished. In this orchard, and near the 
southern extremity of the wall, is a mound ,^ 
which is most probably the site of the explo^ 
latory, or watch-tower. 
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WfiNTWOOD FbitEST — EXCURSION TO THS 
CASTLES OF DINHAM ; LANVAIR ; 
4TRIGUIL; PENCOED; and PENHOW-r— 
COMPRISING EXTENSIVE VIEWS FROM 
THE PENCAMAWR, &C. — CALDECOT 
CASTLE-^A TALE OF OTHER TIM^S — * 
NEW PASSAGE — aUDBROOK ENCAMP- 
MENT — ^AND CHAPEL — ST. PIERRE — • 
MATHERN PALACE— MOINSCOURT. 

Having satisfied ourselves with the an-, 
tiquitics of Caerwent, we planned an excur-^ 
sion, to comprise the six castles mentioned 
by the author of '* Secret Menloirs of Mon- 
mouthshire'^ as surrounding the forest of 
Wentwood. These were erected soon after 
the Normans established themselves in Mon* 
mouthshire, in order to keep the natives in 
check, who were wont to sally from their 
Q 2^ impe* 
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impenetrable fastnesses in the woods^ and 
take a severe revenge on their conqueror* 
and oppressors. Great part of this forest still 
exists in its original wildness^ although it has 
been considerably curtailed by late enclosures. 
The castles enumerated are, Dinham, Pen- 
how, Pencoed, Lanvasches, Lanvair, and 
Castrbgy or StriguiL On a bridle-road, ex- 
tending to Share Newton, we proceeded to 
the village of Dinham, a poor place con- 
sisting of a few farm-houses and cottages : we 
liad some difficulty in discovering the ruin§ 
of its castle, which consist of some low walls 
obscured by trees ; merely pointing out its 
site on a gentle eminence near the borders of 
the forest. The riiin is called in the neigh- 
bourhood the old chapel. There being no- 
thing here to fix our attention, we made the 
best of our way to LANVAtR Castle, si- 
tuated on a small rise aboul two miles from 
Caerwent, near the road to Utk. In our ap- 
.proach to the ruin, an effect caught through 
intervening trees was pleasing and. pic- 
turesque ; but the ruin aspires not to gran- 
deur, and is in a great degree concealed by 
embowering verdure : a nearer inspection of 
the castle increased our opinion of its former 
5 extent 
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extent and prowess; large foundations are 
evident ; and the walls are nowhere less than 
seven feet in thickness : a square and two 
r6und towers are tlie most conspicuous fea- 
tures of the ruin, which is in part moulded 
into a farm-house : the area of the principal 
court is employed as a kitchen-garden. Be- 
neath the castellated eminence is the village- 
church, a simple rustic building; passing 
which, and proceeding on tlie road to Usk, 
we quickly entered the forest of Wentwood. 
In this tract a dreary ride among dark woods, 
and russet heaths, laboriously ascending, 
brought us to the Pencamawr summit ; a 
remarkable eminence in the long ridge of hills 
crossing the midland parts of Monmouthshire, 
from the vicinity of Caerleon tq the banks of 
the Wye ne^r Land^gq. 

Here a prospect greatly extensive opened 
to us. Beyond the wild region prevailing 
about oyr eminence, broken into a rapid suc- 
cession pf high hills and deep valleys, the 
winding Usk, with its emeral.dic yalley, ac- 
companied with numerous vijlas and ricli 
lianging woods, appeared in all its beauty. 
The bold character of the foreground, soon 
inciting into a gentle undulation, displayed a 

Q 3 scene 
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scene of cultivation and productiveness of 
^freat extent; while, afar off, the 'line of 
distant mountains about Abergavenny, which 
we had before admired, again presented it^ 
self; somewhat varied, but not dhninlshed 
in excellence. Nor was the view southward 
less extensive, comprehending a great part of 
the Bristol channel, with its receding coast. 

Slowly proceeding down a steep decli^ 
vjty, and admiring the prospect before us, 
we soon reached Striguil, or Troggy 
Castle, as it is generally called, standing 
in a marshy field at the bottom of the hill. 
The small remains of this fortress are so pro^ 
fusely overspread with ivy, and the pendent 
foliage of wide-branching trees, that an ac-* 
trurate judgement can scarcely be formed of 
its architecture : but where the structure can 
be seen, pointed arches with neat facings ap-i 
pear throughout ; from which circumstance 
the accuracy of Inland and Camden may be 
questioned, who date the erection of this 
castle prior to the Conquest r certainly the 
^arts now standing were not constnicted 
within a century isubsequent to that event, 
An octagon tower and some broken walls are 
the only standing parts of the ruin ; but th« 

forn^ 
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€orm of its area may be traced, which is 
oblong, with towers defending each anglq, 
and a broad mo2A surrounding the whole. 

Reascending the Pencamawr, a ride of 
four or five miles, upon the site of a British 
way that led from Cardiff to Monmouth^ 
4)rought us into the turnpike-road between 
Newport and Caerwent. In this interesting 
progress, on the ridgy summit of the high 
hills bordering the Usk, our prospects were 
fldightful. Occasionally excluded by the 
close thickets of the forest, and re-appearing 
-under different circumstances, new scenes 
were continually creating ; and that satiety in 
consequence avoided which would possibly 
have resulted from the long possession of one 
species of scene, however excellent. Not far 
-distant from the Pencamawr, appear the anti- 
Kjuated mansion*; the hanging groves, and 
.<lark mantling woods of BertlioUy, impen- 
dent near the limpid Usk, which here makes 
one of its boldest curves, forming nearly a 
<:omplete circle in its romantic meander. 
About two miles further, in a fie)d on the 
right of the road, is a building called Kemys 
Folly ; from the summit of which, a range of 
prospect is obtained, scarcely to be equalled 
Q 4 for 
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for extent and diversity. The views described 
from the Pencamawr here appear, with all 
the added charms of the scenery of the Usk, 
in this part eminently beautiful:- from this 
spot also the Bristol channel displays its silvery 
^i.rface with uncommon effect; while the 
distant shores of Somerset and Devon follow 
its course in bay and promontory, until the re-^ 
ceding confine, too remote for the distinction of 
^ight, appears dissolved in thie blue ethereal. 

From these charming scenes we descended, 
and in a short time left the British way, hi 
joining the Newport turnpike near a public- 
house called Cat's Ash. 1 his road is for the 
most part constructed on the Julia strata of the 
Romans. Where it leaves the al^olute site 
of the ancient road it closely follows its course, 
and the foundation of the causeway may be 
traced in the adjoining fields; particularly in 
a meadoAv near the spot, where a lane from 
Lanvair to Caldecot level crosses the turnpike. 
Prpceeding on this rond somewhat more than 
a mile, we turned off into a bridle-road on 
our right, to inspect the remains of Pencoed 
CASTt^E and manorrhouse. These ruins are 
situated on the extreme boundary of that 
hilly tract borclering Caldecot level, over 

whicli 
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which iind the Bristol channel it command^ 
a comprehensive view. Of the castle very 
inconsiderable vestiges appear, in a gateway 
with a circular arch and two small pentagonal 
turrets, a round embattled tower, and some 
dilapidated walls ; yet, decorated with a pro- 
fusion of verdure, the ruin, though small, is 
picturesque and pleasing. The architecture 
of these fragments is of a more distant date 
than most of the small castles in Monmouth- 
shire, and may be considered coeval with the 
first establishment of the Normans in Gwent, 
/. e, Alonmoutlishire. The mansion, occu- 
pyhig the site of the baronial fortress, built 
with its materials and engrafted on its foun- 
dation, is of an architectural date between 
Henry the Eighth's reign and that of Eliza- 
beth. This neglected edifice is now paitly 
occupied as a farm-house; but indications of 
its former importance appear in the grand di- 
mensions of the apartments, and the great 
g;eneral extent of the building. 

Upon r,egaining the high road, we soon 
approached Penhow Castle, seated on an 
eminence, and commanding the pass of a 
wild hollow beneath : a square embattled 
tower is the leading feature of this ruin, 

which 
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which IS very inconsiderable, and chiefly 
converted into a small farming habitation : 

*' There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
'' The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 
/' And, wondVing man could want the larger pile^ 
*' tlxults^ and owns his cottage with a smile. 

Thus having surveyed five out of the six 
castles that formerly surrounded the forest of 
Wentwood, and learning that no traces re- 
mained of the fortress at Lanvasches^ we re- 
turned to Caerwcnt from a circuit of about 
twenty miles. 

At an early hour in the morning we set out 
from our lowly quarters at Caerwent, and tra- 
versed a fruitful country, pleasingly varied 
with wood and pastures, in our way to Cal- 
DECOT Castle, The situation of this ruin 
in an undi versified swampy plain, is not calcu- 
lated to set off its importance : viewed from 
a superior elevation in the approach, the 
towers and citadel, in theniselves sufficiently 
high, appear sunk, and undistinguished from 
the curtain wall of the fortification; but on a 
nearer inspection the ruin rises in consequence; 
nnd the aspect of iti chief entrance, a large 
Gothic gateway guarded by two massive pro- 
jecting towers, is truly noble. The light grey 

masonry 
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masonryof this entrance is agreeably relieved 
by a profusion of ivy, overspreading nearly 
the whole of one tower, and throwing the 
broad shadow of its pendent foliage upon part 
of the other. Within the portal the grooves 
of two portcuUisses are apparent ; and a fur- 
ther means of defence is visible in holes 
through the arch, down which boiling lead 
might be poured on the heads of the be- 
siegers. On entering the court some remains 
of the baronial hall, and the foundations of 
other buildings, appear within the area of 
the walls. A small artificial mount at the 
porth-east angle of the ruin sustains the ci- 
tadel, a lofty round tower ; to which dernier 
resort of the garrison a ready communication 
-jseems to have been conducted on the walls, 
from the different towers and other parts of 
^he fortress ; the whole of which is surrounded 
by a broad and deep moat. 

The early history of this castle is uncer- 
tain : some have conjectured that part of it 
was built by Harold ; and indeed a round 
0wer on the south-west side of the castle, 
with a circularly arcfied entrance, has a 
JSaxon character ; but the general architecture 
pf the building is Gothic. Caldecot castle, 
3 in 
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in the difffirent accounts of MonnlQuthshire, 
has been attached to the lord high consta* 
bleship of England, u}>on the authority of 
Camden * ; but it appears very satisfactorily, 
from Mr. Coxe's illustration, that it was the 
private property of the great Bohun family 
possessing the earldom of Hereford^ who 
were hereditary constables of England. CoU 
decot church is an extensive and highly-or^ 
namented Gothic structure, which may appear 
somewhat dispropqrtioned to the scanty flock 
that it has to fold. 

Leaving the little village of Caldecot, we 
passed the Nevern brook, and soon after the 
small hamlet of Portswit, formerly washed by 
the sea, though it has since receded upwardjs 
of a nxile. This place brought to our recol- 
lection a tale of .outrage and cruelty that 
ftrongly characterizes the state of society at 
the time, and may serve as a buoy to mark 
the lawless violence of military dominion. It 
js related in Poweirs translation of Caradoc's 
Jiistoryj that Harold, after wresting part of 
Prince Gryfluh's possessions from him, built a 
ITKignificent palace %it Portascyth (Portswit) 

♦ (Banidcii's Britannia, p. 714, ed i'j22. 

in 
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in Monmouthshire ; '^ and, stowing it with 
** a great quantity of provision, splendi<lly en- 
" tertained the king, who honoured hlnl 
'* with a visit. This was by no means 
'* pleasing to Tosty, to see his younger bro- 
** ther In greater esteem and favour with the 
" king than himself; and, having concealed 
*' his displeasure for a time, he could not 
" forbear at length but discover his grievance; 
" for one day at Windsor, while Harold 
•' reached the cup to King Edward, Tosty, 
** ready to burst with envy that his brother 
" was so much respected beyond himself, 
*' could not refrain to run furiously upon 
*' him, and, pulling him by the liair, 
•'dragged him to the ground; for which 
'• unmannerly action the king forbade him 
•' the court. But he, with continued ran- 
*' cour and malice, rides to Hereford, where 
" Harold had many servants preparing an en* 
V tertainment for the king; and, setting upon 
" them with his followers, lopped off the 
*' hands and l-egs of some, the arms and 
" heads of others, and then threw them into 
** the butts of wine ani other liquors which 
'• were put in for the king's drinking ; and 
'* at his departure charged the servants to ac- 

*' quaint 
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*' quaint him, ' that of other fresh meat he 
" might carry with him what he pleased ; 
" but for sauce he should find plenty pro- 
** vided for him/ For which barbarous of- 
" fence the king pronounced perpetual ba- 
*' nishment upon him. But Caradoc ap 
'' GryfFydth gave a finishing stroke to Ha<- 
'^ rold's house, and the king's entertainment 
^' at Portascyth; for, coming thither shortly 
•' after Tosty*s departure, to be revenged 
" upon Harold, he killed all the workmen 
" and labourers, with all the servants he 
*^ could find ; and, utterly delacing the 
^^ building, carried away all the costly ma* 
" terials, which, with great charges and exf 
•* pence, had been brought tliither to beau* 
" tify and adorn the structure." 

Proceeding through an agreeable undu*- 
lating tract towards the sea-shore, we soon 
arrived ^t the New Passage, the principal 
entrance into Monmouthshire from the southi^ 
western counties*. The breadth of water 
from this place to the Bristol coast is three mile» 

* About half a mile from the shore is a rocky islet called 
Charston rock, much esteemed for the durability of it» 
stone : it has lately been emplc^ed in the lower part of the 
piers of Newport-bridge. 

and 
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and a half, while the ferry of Aust, or the 
Old passage, fopr or five miles higher up the 
Severn^ is only two miles across; but this 
advantage is considered to be overbalanced 
by the more commodious landing at the for- 
mer* Both these concerns, -being mono- 
polies, are^like all other monopolies, hostile ta 
the interest of the publick ; for there being nor 
competition for preference between the boat-- 
tnen, they are extremely rude in their man^ 
ners, indifferent to the accommodation of the 
publick, and by no means unpractised in va*- 
rious arts oi extortion. But these exclusive 
privileges have existed from time immemo^ 
rial. The title of the New Passage arose 
from its renewal in the year 1718, after aii 
abolition in consequence of the following re- 
markable incident. 

Charles the' Firsts being pursued by a strong 
party of his enemies through Share Newton, 
got into a boat at the Black rock (the New 
passage), and was ferried to the opposite shore. 
His pursuers, to the numberof sixty, with drawn 
swwds compelled other boiitmen belonging to 
the passage to ferry them after him ; but these, 
being in the king's interest, landed them on 
a reef of rocks in the Severn called the 

English 
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English stones, near the Gloucestershire coasts 
to which they were instructed to ford : in* 
deed, the strait was fbrdablc at low water; 
but, tlic tide flowing in very rapidly, diey 
were all drowned in the attempt, and the 
king for that time escaped. Cromwell, in-*- 
formed of the transaction^ abolished the 
ferry ; nor Was it renewed, until after a long 
chancery-suit between an ancestor of the pre* 
^ent proprietori Mr. Lewis, of Sti Pierre, and 
the guardians of his Grace die Duke of Beau* 
fort, proprietor of Aust ferry* 

A walk of a mile, on the shore westward 
of New Passage inn, led us to Sudsrook 
ENCAMPMENT, crowniug the brow of an 
eminence which rises in an abrupt cliff fronl 
Caldccot level. This work, consisting of 
three ranlparts and two ditches, forms a serai*- 
circle, whose chord is the sea cliff; but it is 
evident, that part of the eminence has moul* 
dered away ; and most probable, that the 
figure of the fortification was once circular. 
Harris conjectures it to be of Roman origin, 
.and intended for the defence of the port of 
Venta Silurum (Caerwent). Eastward of tlie 
encampment is Sudbrook Chapel, a small 
Gothic ruin^ which was formerly attached 

to 
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to a mansion of Norman foundation. No 
traces appear even of the site of this structure, 
which has in all likelihood been swept away 
by the encroachment of the sea : but several 
piles of hewn stones near the ramparts arq 
probably its relics. 

We had another pleasant walk of about a 
mile from the New passage across the fields to 
St. Pierre, an ancient residence of the 
Lewis family, descended from Cadivor the 
great. This mansion exhibits rather an iur. 
congruous mixture, in which the modem 
refinements of 3ash-pWindows, &c. are forced 
upon a Gothic structure upwards of four Iiun^ 
dred years old : an embattled gateway, 
flanked with pentagonal towersj^ is stiU more 
ancient, and is recorded as having belonged 
to the feudal castle that occupied the site of 
the present building, 

Nearly opposite this spot, the great estuary 
of the Bristol channel, contracting in width, 
takes the name of the Severn. The appeU 
lation of this river arises from the fctojy of a 
British princess, Gcoffry of Monmouth re-* 
lates, that slie was the daughter of Locrine 
king of Britain, by Elstridis, one of the three 
virgins of matchless charms whom ho (ook 

R after 
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after he had defeated Humber king of the 
Huns, to whom they belonged. Locrine 
had divorced his former queen Guendolin in 
her favour. On his death, Guendolin as-. 
sumed the government, pursued Elstridis and 
her daughter Sabra with unrelenting cruelty, 
and caused them to be drowned in the river, 
which with some alteration took the name 
of this innocent victim. Our poets have. 
made a beautiful use of this story : Milton, 
in his description of rivers, speaks of 

" The Severn swift, guilty of maiden blood -/* 

but in the Mask of Comus he enters fully 
into her sad story : 

*' There is a gendc nymph not far from hence, 

" Thafc-witli moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream : 

^* Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; 

•' Whilorac she was the daughter of Locrine, 

" That had the scepter from his father Brute. 

" She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 

*< Of her enraged stepdamc Guendolin, 

" Commended her fair innocence to the flood, 

*' That stay'd her flight with his cross-flowing course. 

" The water-nymphs that in the bottom play*d 

" Held up their pearled wrists and took her in, 

" Bearing her strait to aged Nerens' hall ; 

*' Who, piteous of he? woes, rear*d her lank head^ 

" And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 

" In nectar'd lavers strow'd with aspbodil, 

'' And tlirough the porch and inlet of each spnse 

'' Dropt 
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. " Dropt in ambrosial oils till she leviv'd, , . • » 

" And underwent a quick immortal change, 

'* Made Goddess of the river." 
» 

Crossing the grounds of St. Pierre, and 
passing Pool Meyrick, a brook falling into 
the Severn, we turned to the right in search 
of Mathern Palace, formerly a scat of ihe 
bishops of Landaff, This building, situated 
in a gentle hilly country pleasingly diversified 
with wood and pasturage, in its present ap- 
pearance convey5 but a very faint idea of 
the splendour and good cheer' that no doubt 
reigned there when it was the seat of the 
episcopacy. The structure surrounds a qua- 
drangular court, and was raised by different 
bishops ; the north and north-east parts, com- 
prising the tower, porcli, &c. are supposed 
to have been erected by John de la Zouch, 
who was consecrated anno 1408. Miles 
SftUey, \vho X^aniQ to tlife see in 1504, built 
the Qhfip^, hall, *nd other apartments. Some 
^pe^eii^ens of dilapidated grandeur appear in 
th^ east window ; ftnd unti]. lively t^e . en- 
trance was through a lofty ornamented porch; 
but tills is now destroyed, and the building 
only occupied as a farm4iouse. In the north 
side of the chancel of Mathern church, a 
R 2 Gothic 
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Gothic structure, but of British origin, is the 
following ^PJtaph written by bishop Gqdvvin ; 
the substance of which accounts for the ma* 
nor of Mathern's becpii^ing ecclesiastical ; 

Here ]yeth entombed the body of 
Theodorick, king of Morgai^uck, oi: 
Glamorgan, coimmonly called 
St. Tbf^wdrick, and accounted a martyr 
', because he wa^ slaii) in a balfle against 

the Saxons, being then Pagans, and in 
defence of the Christian religion. The 
battle was fought at Tintetu, where he 
obtained a grqat victory. He died here, ^ 
being \n his way homeward, three 
days after the battle, having taken 
order with Maurice his son, who suc- 
ceeded him in the I^ingdom, that in the 
fame place he should happen to decease a 
church should be built, and his body buried 
in the sarpe j which was aqcordingly performed 
in the ye^r 6qq." * 

Within a short distance of Mathern t$ 
MoiNSCouRT, another deserted ecclesiastical 
mansion, attributed to the erection of Bishop 
Godwin, and also occupied as a farm-house. 
Jhis exhibits ^ handsome Qothic porch 

* The stone coffit), containing the x:emains of St. Theo-» 
doric, was discovered some time since : upon removing the 
lid, the skeleton appeared perfectly entire, except; a large 
fracture on the skull^, which probably occ^ioned the deadi 
^f the hero. 

defended 
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defended by two lofty turrets: Within the 
fcourt-yard are the two Roman inscribed stones 
mentioned by Gibson in the siipplertient td 
Camdeni ind said td have been brought fronl 
Caerleon : 6n6 of these appears t6 have been 
a votive altar ; the other records the repairing 
Or rebuilding of the temple of Diana by 
T. H; Posthumius Varus, 
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CHAP. XVI. 



CHEPSTOW FINE SCENERY OF ITS VICI- 
NAGE THE CASTLE CHURCH, AND 

BRIDGE PIERCEFIELD CHARACTER 

OF THE LATE MR. MORRIS. 

Upon meeting our horses at the village of 
St. Pierre, we proceeded towards Chepstow, 
and in a few minutes were surprized with a 
range of naked cliffs, rising in appearance 
from the tract of vt?rdure before us ; a vene- 
rable wood shadowed the brow of the rocks, 
ill front of which rose a forest of masts with 
waving pennants. This singular combina- 
tion resulted from the position of Chepstow 
and its port, in an abrupt hollow, inclosed 
by considerable heights in every direction. 
The whole unfolded itself like a map be- 
neath us, as we descended to the town ; an 
irrcgulaij-built trading ^lace, but where the 

well- 
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well-iwtiistied bouses atnd opukiit estaU^sh- 
ments of many of the uahabitants engaged. in 
-business prove the suocesspf ibek comm^ciid 
cnterprize : yet the town, &avi»g no manit- 
factories, depends akogietber on tbe carrykig 
trade. 

We hasteoBed from aia . excdler^t repast ,»t 
the Beaufort Arms, to enjoy the scenery iti 
the vicmity of Cbepstow-bridge t wher« an 
assembla^* of Qbj:ects was disclosed, highly 
interesting, impoang, and beautiful. Be- 
4ow tbe bridge, arid on the opposite $ide of 
4be deep and rapid Wye, enlivened by nu- 
unerous shipping, a series of cliffs appeared 
issuing from the water, whose, rftcky surf&ce> 
wrarmly tinted with various hues of red and 
yellow, was pleasingly diversified with the 
vivid green of aspiring ivy, while the lofty 
summits were fringed with impendent oaks^ 
This trait was highly agreeable; but direct-^ 
ing cxnr attention lip the , river, the prinpejy 
Tuin of Chepstow Castle, stretching along a 
grand perpendicular dijff, which proudly 
emerges from the stream; and the ateep hills 
of Piercefield rearing their varied plantations, 
in leafy jmajesty, from the river to the clouds; 
were features too nobly impressive npt; to 
R 4 stamp 
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Stamp an interest in the coldest observer. A 
transient gaze did not satisfy us : we paused 
a long time ^met the rails of the bridge ; ad-« 
vancod to the opposite shores ; compai^ed the 
varyiivg efieot at different distances and ele- 
vations ; and, as we changed our points of* 
view, discovered fresh gleams of picturesque 
beauty at every movements Nor were the 
leiading objects of this scend less gratifying 
whcti Giaitlined in detail, than the striking 
Coup-d'isilof their general composition. 

As we advanced toward the massive battle- 
ments and lofty turrets of Chepstow's an- 
cient castlel, the grand entrance, a Norman 
arch flanked by circular towers^ figured all 
the repulsive gloom of feudal reserve and 
violence; even the very knocker was em- 
blematical of hostility ; for we thundered at 
the portal for admission with a cannon-^ball 
sus|)ended by^chain* The. warder of thef 
castle did not wiftd his horn in reply, nor^ 
raisirtg himself on tlie ramparts, did lie de- 
mand dur quality and business; but a pretty 
smiling damsel, conjuring up all her rosy 
dimples, bade the gate, or rather made it, 
revolve on its creaking hinges, and welcomed 
us into the castle* . • ' .. 
- . x' :. tjpott 
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Upon entering the court, our attention was^ 
somewhat divided, between the remains of 
the baronial hall, numerous apartments, and 
the kitchen, which surrounded the ar^ea ;. and 
the well-turned arm that pointed to t^e se- 
veral objects. A number of rooms in this 
court are: kept in repair, and form a commo-- 
dious residence, which is tenanted by Mr^ 
Williams under a lease fnom the Duke of 
iSeaofoft* From this we passed to the second 
courts naw laid out as a kitclien-garden* 
The third cdurf contained the chapel, a fine 
remnant of antiquity, possessing a greater do- 
gjtet af decoration than any other part of the 
castle ; a range of niches appear within the 
walk of this structure, at some distance from 
ihe floor, which is said to Ijaveheen iilled with 
statues ; and the mortices of beams seem to 
indicate, that a gallery was conducted round 
the room. The style of • the windows and 
enrichments is Gothic > but the original part 
of the building is Norman. Indeed, a unity 
of design and architecture appears through- 
out the fundamental parts of the castle; . al- 
though, as may be expected, the continuaj 
€ilterations and additions of successive propri'* 
etors have left, us several spefiraens of the 

' > intermediate 
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intetmediate mtxks of building betweenr the 
Norman foundation and the present age. 
Among the undecorative a<}ditions of the 
latter period, are the deserted i^'orks of" a 
glass-house, and a dog-kennel. Beyond thfe 
chapel we ascended a ffight of steps to the 
battlements, shadowed by wide branching 
trees of various descriptions, issuing from thfe 
ihoat beneath. Opposite to us, beyond the 
moat, appeared the low embowered ruins of 
"the fourth and last court, separated from thfe 
principal mass of building by a drawbridge. 

Returning, our fair guide conducted lA tb 
a subterraneous chamber with an engroined 
roof, excavated in the rock, beneath tlifc 
ruin, and opening to the overhanging brow 
-of tlie cliff. Here several old ivys 4arte4 
from stony fissures that seemed to fofbtd ve^ 
gelation, binding the mouldering summit of 
tlie cliff in their feinewy embrace ; anrf, 
shedding their light tendrils round the ca*- 
vern, embowered its aperture as they aspired 
in frequent volutions to the loftiest ^turrets d 
The pile. Here, and from several *pd«ts in 
our perambulation of the rtJin, wC' timidly 
looked down on the fapid Wye, rolling ift 
'? welling tide at an immense depth perpend i^- 

cularly 
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cularly beneath us; and at other times the 
green waving hiils of Hercefield rose in all 
their peculiar grandeur to our view, darken- 
ing the river with their widely projected 
shadows. 

Before we left this baronial fortress, we did 
not fail to explore a large round tower in the 
first court, that was the ancient citadel ; but 
is more noticed for having been the prison 6f 
Harry Martin the' regicide. We entered a 
Gothic doorway, and, following the taper 
heels of our gentle conductress up a spiral 
staircaae, visited each apartment in the tower; 
all of which proved spacious and commd- 
cjioiis*. Here the parliamentary colonel 
was confined near thirty years ; J but not in the 
** durance vile*' .which' his sympathizing bio- 
grapher represents ^f: his fainily Hved with 
him# and he had offices for his servants ; 
he had the free range of the castle in the 
day-time; and, with a guard, was allowed 

* Owing to a neglect pf the roof, the upper stories of the 
. building were swimming with water, apd perishing very. fast,. 
It is to be hoped, that before this the Duke of Beaafort*« 
agents have looked to their . charge^ and adopted proper 
means to prevent tlie entire loss of a useful habitation^ and 
an interesting, remnant of an ticjuity. , 

f Southcy*s Poems, p. 378. 

to 
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to visit the neighbouring gentry. Even W 
tlie tottering state of royalty, on Charles the 
Second's restoration, this sort of confinement 
was fomid siifficient to aniwer the ends of 
justice, and security to the ruling powers; 
although the republican lejfder, the turbulent 
and cnterprlsiing Harry Martin; was the pri- 
soner; ever glorying in his priftcipfes, and 
declaring, tlrat were the treason of which he 
.had been legally cohvrcted to be repeated,- * 
lie should enter on his part without re- 
iuctance.- 

The build fng of Chepstow (or Estfighoel) 
Castkv although carried by some antiquariesr 
to the rcra of Julius Giesar */ api^pearg to haVe 
taken place in the eleventh century; vvherr 
William Fitzosborri, Earl of Hereford, built 
the dastle to defend the ample possessions 
granted him in this quarter by WilKam the 

* Several of the. glazed figured tiles used by the Xormans^ 
•commonly culled Roman tiles, patched np in dilFfcrcht parts 
»of the ruin, and a few Roman bricks built in the heteroge- 
neous mass that composes the grout-work of tlie \valls, have 
cccasioired many persons tor consider the castle ^s of Roniaii" 
Imindation. But these circ\rm5tan6es; standing alone, aflbrdf 
very incjncliTsive grounds. On tlie Kormahs buiWing ('IStc 
cajrtle, the Roman frjrgments were most probably brought 
from the then decaying towii of Cacrwent, and with other 
xubbish. applied to the work. 

Conc^uefor, 
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Conqueror, his ;:elatioti. His son and sue? 
<:essor, Roger de Britolio, taking up arm^ 
against hig sovereign^ was deprived of his 
yast inheritance; gnd Chepstow castle he^ 
,came soon after transferred to the noble fa- 
mily of Clare. This fortress is remarkaSle in- 
history for the gallant defence tjbat it made, 
with a slender garrison, against a considera- 
ble force headisd by Oliver Cromwell ; but 
•^ after a long siege it W9s takeji by an assault, 
in which na^rly all its defendprs were sa- 
icrificed. 

The church of Chepstow, situated at the 
icxtreroity of the town, below the bridgie, 
jcxhibits a curiou§ specimen of Norman archi- 
Jtecture, in the massive arches resting on piers 
within, and th.e richly prn^mented mould- 
ings of the western entrance. The tower was 
erected during the last century. This church 
formed the navie of a much larger structure 
which belonged to a priory of Benedictine 
|nonkS| fotinded by the buildjer of the 
castle, Sonie remains pf the priory walls 
may be traced near the church, and of se- 
veral other religious buildings ip different 
p^ of tlie towj). 

Chepstow 
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Chepstow Bridge is a singular structure : 
it was formerly entirely built with timber; 
but the piers of the Monmouthshire half are. 
now constructed of stone^ The flooring of 
this bridge, like that of many others in the 
county, is formed of thick planks, which are 
kept firm in their places by tepons, or rather 
wedges of wood. It is usually said, that this' 
flooring is loose, and calculated to rise with 
the torrents, which sometimes swelling above 
the bridge would otherwise carry it away :; 
but the fact is, that the planks are not loose : 
as I was informed by a workman repairing 
the floor, they are fastened in the mannen 
related, in preference to nailing, that they 
may be more easily replaced when worn out. 
The tide here is reckoned to rise higher than 
in any other part of the world ; accumu- 
lating to the height of seventy feet at parti- 
cular periods; but a late examination has 
proved fifty-six feet to be the liighest point- 
that it has risen to during tlie present gene-: 
ration ; which, though a v^ry great rise, is^ 
not superior to what happens in some other 
places. The cguse of this extraordinary swell- 
proceeds from the rocks of Beaclily and 
Aust ; whicl), protruding far into the Severn 

pear 
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near the mouth of tl>e Wye, obstfucl tli^ 
flow of the tide, and oblige it to turn with 
increased rapidity into the latter river. I am 
informed, that the fuinexl chapel on a roCk, 
near the mouth of the Wye, in the Severn, 
is an excellent subject for the pencil, in com*- 
position with the cliffs of Beachly and the 
adjacent scenery *. 

Oq quitting Chepstow, and proceeding 
about a mile and half on the road to Moo- 
mouth, a capital lodge with iron gates and* 
palisadoes announced the entrance of Fierce- 
field. Eager to view this enqhatiting do- 
main, the favourite resort and thCme of 
tourists, nor less the pride of ^|onmouthshire^ 
we applied at the gate for admission ; when 
a well-grown lad made his appearance, who 
stared at us through the rails, with more than 
the usual stupidity of boys brought up at a 
distance from towns* Again and again, with 
entreaties and threats, we stated our business ; 
but nothing could excite the gaping vacuity 
of his countenance, or induce him to open 
the gate. Rightly concludiog that he was 

* In the garden of a house in Bridge-street is the pheno- 
menon of a well of soft water that ebbs and flows regularl7 
HI an c^xact oppDa^tion to the ,tidc. 

an 
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jan idioti we were returning towards the 
<own for instf actions bow to act, when a ve- 
nerable pate with '^ silver crowned" appeared 
at the window of the lodge, and by dint of 
hallooing and patience, in waiting upwards of 
a quarter of an hour, we had the old man at 
tj>e gate. He was tlie boy's grand-fadier ; 
and, if intellect were hereditary, the boy 
iQight presume on his lineage with more 
chance of correctness than many of higher 
jbirth. The old man, iifter obiiging u« M 
bear a tedious incomprehensible narrative to 
aoeount for his hebWing attendance, at length 
c?oncluded by telling us, that we could not 
upon any account see the grounds, as they 
were only shewn ob Tuesdays ainl Fridays, 
This was on a Saturday ; but to wait until the 
following Tuesday would he a tax indeed ; 
and to proceed without seeing Piercefield a 
sad flaw in our toiu- ; so we essayed with suc-^ 
cess a means which. It may be remarked, 
when applied in a due proportion to its pl>i 
jcct, is scarcely ever known to fail. 

We rode up an embowered lane to the vil-^ 
lage of St. Aryans, and, leaving our horses 
at the blacksmith's, entered Piercefielu 
Grounds at a back gate. Here commencing 

a walk 



il 3valk of three miles in length, we passed 
tli^oygh agreeable plantatlox^ of oak, ash, 
and elin> tp the edge of a perpendicular 
cliff, qallpd thie Lover*s Leap, overlooking 
an abyJs^like hollow, whose fearful depth is 
iaO&eni^d by a tract of forest extending over 
thiC isurrounding rocks. High above <:»napch 
litton at the northern eictremity of the scene 
Hsee Wynd cliff: a dark wood fringes its 
lofty summit) and shelves do\Vn its sides to 
lh6 rivCT Wye^ which urges its sinuous course 
iat the bottom of the glen* In one place, the 
i-iver, gently curving^ appears in all the 
breadth of its channel i in another, project* 
irtg rocks and intervening foliage conceal its 
course, ox sparingly exhibit its darkened sur- 
face. Following the bend of the river on its 
marginal height^ a range of naked perpendi- 
cular cliffs (the Banagor rocks) appear above 
the wooded hills that prevail through the 
scenery ; of so regular a figure, that one can 
Ecarody help imagining it the fbrtifioatioo of a 
towin, with curtains, bastions, and demi« 
hastions. Rut a very leading feature is, the 
peninsula of Uaniciit : the hills of Fierce- 
field, here receding into a semicircular broad, 
watered by the river immediately beneath, 

5 are 
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are opposed by a similar concavity in tlie 
fianagor rocks : the whole forming a grand 
amphitheatre of lofty woods and precipices^ 
From the opposite side descends a fertile ex- 
panse, or tongue of land, filling up the area 
of the circle. This singular valley is laid out 
in a compact ornamented farm; the richly 
verdant meadows are intersected by flourishing 
hedge-rows; while numerous trees diversify 
the tract, and imbower the farm-house : a row 
of elms shadows the margin of the river, 
which, skirting the . base of die hills, nearly 
surrounds the valley. 

These subjects disclose themselves in dif- 
ferent combinations through intervals in the 
shrubbery which encloses the walk; and 
which, although selected from the nicest 
observations, are managed with so just an 
attention to the simplicity of nature, as to 
appear the work of her plastic hand. 

The Giant's Cave, a little furdier, is a 

. passage cut through a rock. Over one of the 

entrances is a mutilated colossal figure, which 

once sustained the fragment of a rock in his 

' uplifted arms, threiatening to overwhelm who- 

.ever dared enter hit retreat ; but some time 

since 
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since the stone fell^ carrying the Giant's arms 
along with it ; yet he continues to grin hor« 
ribly, although deprived of his terrors. From 
this place a path, traced under the "woods^ 
d^cends to the bath^ a commodious building 
concealed from outward view by impendent 
foliage; 

Deserting for a while the course of the 
river, we ascend a superior eminence called 
the Double View, when6e the different 
scenes that have presented themselves in de% 
tail appear in one comprehensive range. 
Here too a new field of prospect discloses it* 
self, much more extensive than the former, 
and beautifully picturesque. The mazy Wye, 
with all its interesting accompaniments, passes 
from beneath us, through a richly variegated 
country, to its junction with the Severn, be* 
ypnd whose silvery expanse the grand swell- 
ing shores of Somersetshire form the distance. 
-A curious dcceptio vims occurring here must 
not be passed over: it arises from a coinci- 
dence in the angle of vision between the epi- 
battled rocks already mentioned, and a part 
of the Severn ; which appears to wash their 
summit, although in reality it is many mile^ 
distant. But the; subject of the prospect 
s 2 from 
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from this spot is sepninuch jnore pictinfisquely 
cotiibtued as we conkinue but w^lfc ciii a gentle 
descent, and.catcb the Turyitig scene tiiroiigb 
apertwes in the fdiage : yet tliiere is ^me-* 
tiling that one wodld wi^hrlo add or femovdy 
jinlll we reafch tlie grottev Vfkdn a pictum 
is exhibited in the happiest taste of €QHh 
fKWBition. 

In this ch arming view irotn the gpotto, a 
diversified plantation occupies the forfe-groundi 
aridrdescends through agmnd hollow to die 
river, which passe»'ia >a kmg reach under the 
elevated ruin of Chepst^v Castle, the town 
jind bridge, towards the Severn. Rocks ^nd 
jH^ecipices, dark shelving forests, groves, and 
lawns, hang on its clotirse ; and, with a va*' 
riety of sailing-vessels, are reflected ffolm die 
liquid mirror, with aft effect that I cannot 
attempJt to describe, ai>d at wbich the magic 
pencil of a Claude Would fehen The dis- 
tant Severn arid its remcfle fibores form an ex- 
cellent termination, and complete tlie picture^ 

On our visit, the rich extent of varie* 
gated woods that mantles this charming do* 
Thaln deceived an additional divetsity. in the 
eiidless gradations of aiitiimnal tiiifs tliat 
xjieqiaered th^ir surDice } wlule in a few 

plaices 
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pk<>!^t.'it)^ §tiilHttift>fm .S9fi9^r^ bue of the 
p«^,ran<J l^cH wa« acknirahly j:el}eved by ibe 
silv^r^ rVjCr^^re pf . tbp lightlyrbmnchjng 

■■ . .Highly gla^ti^d wi|h; tbia deliglitCu;|l $Cfi^ 
ftqry, , we T*wi)e4 by ftpothw tf ftcfe tbvougfe 
tWglfHjjshftfhberies, x)peft grevps, 4nd waving 
^yf^^f |to daprm^sioq, ; This edifice is coh" 
etruetQ^ o£ f^ecHstpjie, ai^ has bad two bw>dr 
some wings lately added to jt by: Colonel 
3|VopfJi^;ithe .present proprietor <>f, t|>e estate. 
^Itho^gh/iflOt very ext^jpiive^ it hjis nevept 
^e}^ ^ni ekg^njt external appearapoe ; and^ 
5W ^ Wfite informed, is fitted up internally 
yKitlMr»)t9§t9^;a(pd) I splendour ; little inferior to 
»ny ^i \f(^ fl jtt-j^&. Jiouses in ijngl^d *♦ 
:; iRcwuepw^^rtg .our bouses at Jbie village of 
Stt^Afystn^ a steep ascent J^ oyer some 
iHilground^ a€ Plercefifijd to» the sumifpit of 
Wynddiffg -wb^e a pr^odigipHs extent of 
prospect ftui^ ilipMn xxi; .comprehending at 
one view» not only tbe different scenes in the 
heighbourhood qf Chepstow, whiich appeared 
9unk into tbp lines, of ,a.map# but a wondj?r* 
fid m»ge.Qv^«5 nii^e counties. , 

. f .*j C^\^ W9044* about, tfx djf po$e,Qf ihis estate, 

; *.! s 3 ^ 'Tii4 
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The charms of Piercefield were created by 
Valentine Morris, Esq. about fifty years 
since ; to say unfolded, may be more cor- 
rect ; for the masterly hand of nature tnor 
delled every feature ; the taste of Mr. Morris 
discovered them in an unnoticed forest, and 
disclosed them to (he. world: he engrafted 
the blandishments of -art upon the majestic 
wildness of the scene without distorting its 
original character. 

• Philanthropic, hospitable, and roagnifi- 
tent, his house was promiscuously open to 
the numerous visitors whom curiosity led to 
his improvements ; but alas ! by his splen- 
did liberality, his unbounded benevolence, 
and unforeseen contingencies, his fortune be- 
came involved ; he was obliged to part with 
his estate, and take refuge in the West Indies. 
Before he left his country, he took a ferewel 
view of Piercefield, and with manly resig- 
nation parted with that idol of his fancy^ 
The industrious poor around, whose happi- 
ness he had jMromoted by his exertions and 
bounty, crowded towards him, and on their 
knees implored the interposition of Providence 
for the preservation of their benefactor ; tears 
and prayers were all they had to offer ; nor 
^ ' could 
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could they be suspected of insincerity ; for: 
in lamenting their protector's misfortunes they ■ 
but mourned their' own. In this trial he sa\y' 
unnioved (at least in appearance) the widows' 
and orphans' anguish, dK)ugh he was wont 
to melt at the bare mention of their sorrows. 
His firmness did not forsake him in quitting 
this affecting group, as his chaise drove off 
towards London ; but having crossed Cliep- 
stow-bridge, the bells, muffled, as if usual 
on occasions of great public calamity, rang 
a mournful peal. Unprepared for this mafk 
of affection and respect, he could no longer 
control his feelings, and burst into tears. 

In leaving England he did not shake off 
his evil destiny. Being appointed governor 
of St. Vincent's, he expended. the residue of 
his fortune in advancing the cultivation of the 
colony, and railing works for its defence, 
when the island fell into the hands of the 
French. Governnient failing to rein^bui-se 
his expences during his life, upon his I'eturn 
to England he was thrown into the King's- 
bench prison by his creditors. Here he ex- 
perienced all the rigour of penury and im- 
prisonment for seven years, Of the nu- 
fneroiis sharers of his prosperity, only his 
* « ♦ apiiable 
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amiable wife* and a single friend devoted 
themselves to participate his misery and al- 
leviate his distress. Even the clothes and 
trinkets of his lady were sold to purchase 
bread ; and, that notliing might be wanting;, 
to fill up his cup of bitterness, the iBitbfu| 
partner of his cares^ unable to bear up against 
Qontinued and accu^iulating miseryf became 
insane, 

. At length he recovered his liberty ; and 
fortune, tired of this long persecution, seemed 
to abate somewhat of lier rigour ; when death 
put an end to his chequered career at the 
house, of his brother-iaJaw, Mr. Wilmot, in 
Bloomsbury-^quare, in 1780. — The neigh- 
bourhood still sounds the praises of this ww-* 
thy gentlemah. Old men, in recounting his 
good actions and unmerited misfortunes, seem 
warmed with the enthusiasm of youth ; and 
little childreli sigh while they lisp the suf^^ 
ferings of Gtood Mc. Morris. 

* Sh45 was a niece <?f lord Pcterhorouglu 
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)(^ ; TPE IVYE TO 3MOHM6UTHtt*-;o'i.i»; 
. T^NTRRW— B^OO^'S WBIE-^ LANDiAGtf 

. 4<PBR(^IU • •••'••' ■•'•' 

•> . . • t ' I 

How t6€Himg with^ ot^te of curiosity 
^nd j^ifty h Miofi^oiltl>&hire! Within Akto 
pr U^v^p 3»ilfS o;f Piercefiekl^we reached iTie 
ju^tlynfora^d^ rftiii of Tint»rk Abjey : iftB 
4ark nvpuldain^ \v;»n&, $ol^mply risihg above 
|Lui;rownding trees, apposed tor «$, -in lur&t 
ipg frpm a.fifi^P^wQpd^d bajlow, with ainast 
|p3{)re?siye effect** ; At tfee village .adjothing 

we 

* Thw part of cHVr j^wt-ticy, m wading through a right 
Welch road, broogbt to tdy tnind an anecdote of Mr. 
. Morriiiw 'When a bill was before the House of Commons for 
|he impr6?0lileiitofthc roads' in Monmouthshire, many gen- 
tlemen of the county, willing to plod through' the same 
mire ^bat bad bedaubed their ancestors^ gave it a strong op« 

position. 
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we put up at the Beaufort Arms, the4and- 
lord of which, Mr. Gething, holds the key 
of the ruin, and who, extraordinary as it 
may seem, . UQit^s unaffected .civility and 
kindness with upwards of forty years ini- 
tiation into the business of an inn-keeper, 
and, as the neighbours say, a welMined 
purse. Passing the works of an iron-foiihdiy/ 
and a train of miserable cottages engrafted on 
the offices of the abbey, we fotmd ourselves 
under the west front of the ruin. This con- 
fined approach, incumbered by mean build- 
ings, is not calculated to inspire one with, a 
very high estimation of its eonseqiience : 
but, on the dobr*s being thrown open, ah 
effect bursts on the spectator, of so majestic 
and ^ipgular a description, that words can 
neither do justice to its merit, nor convey an 
adequate idea of the scene. It is neither a 
mere creation of art nor an exhibition of na- 
ture's charms; but a grand spectacle, in wliich 

position. Mr. Morris^ who had a mind above vulgar pre- 
judices, and who was 4. wafm promoter of every useful ihi- 
provement^ being examine4 at th^ bar of the House and 
questioned, " What road^ have you- in Monmouthshire ?" 
replied, " None." — '' How do ypii travel then V*^'^' In 
^tche^,*- was his reply. 

both 
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both seem to have blesided (heir powers in. 
producing something b^utiful and ^sublime ! - 
Through. long ranges of GothiQ pillvs and; 
arches, sonie displaying/ all the exqyisiter 
workmanship of their clustered shafts, while 
others are hung with shadpwy festoons of ivy,> 
or lightly decorated with its waving tendrils,, 
the eye parses; : and, for a nioment arrested: 
% the lofty arches rising in the middle of the? 
irtracture that formerly supported the tower,: 
it glides to the grand window at the tcq^mi-n: 
jAfioni of the ruin. Beyond this aperture, 
jli^inguished by a shaft of uncommon lights 
ness springing up the middle, sfome wild 
wooded hills on the opposite side of the Wye 
i?ear their dusky summits, and plose the scene: 
with much congenijil grandeur. The ruin is 
generally in a high'5ta;te.iof preservati^p ; the, 
outer .walls ate. perfect; and the elegant; 
tracery of. the west .window, above the en-, 
trance has riot suffered :in one. of its members. 
A singular circumstani:?e of this ruin, and to^ 
which may be ascribed its superior effect, is, 
that the fallen roof and all the other rubbish 
have been removed to the original level of' 
tbe pavement by order of the Duk« of Beau- 
fort, and a greensward smooth as a bowling* 

green 
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green extended throughout. Hence all the 
parts rise in their original and due proportion, 
^nd with an undisturbed effect. At the same 
^tne, tlie uoiformity of a lawn^like surface 
^ direreilied with several cluio^; con^sting 
pf broken columnev ^scmices, and the muti^ 
kited effigies gf monks and hierofis*^ whpse 
^shes repose within the walk : .l^igbt branch* 
ing ttees start from their interstices, and 
throw a doubt&il $faadpw ovet the sculptured 
fktgmertt^ 

• TPvtitern Abbey u cruciiibcKn ; The Ic^ngtlat 
of the ndrve and choit is two/vht}ii4i^4 and 
thirty feet ; their widths tbiorty^ree ; and ifc 
id a hundred and stKty feet t6 tdne extremes o£ 
th^ transept. It \>m8 founded ibr Cistercian 
monks by Walter de Clpre, mam 4131 ; and 
in 1298, accordiiig to Wiliigni of Worcester,: 
the abbot and nlonkfe entered the chair, and 
celebrated the first mass at the high altar. 16 
is probable, that only that part d: the builder 
ing was Ihctt completed, as the: cfther pirlBi 

f A roi]gh carved figure of a man in a coat of mail is shewn 
as the effigy of Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, the 
fdandcr eif the abbey* • Thl^ etcc&ntit, howtever,- is altog&i 
thpr erroneous: Richard, j^i^/is <Q|Jy , great jjej^hjew of the 
founder, and )ie was buried in. the chapter-house, of Glou- 
cester. 

of 
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ef line church are of a ktar style of archie 
tectuiie; ai^d it was no uncommon thingp i^K 
the cboHT to he htiilt ^nd consecrated hefore 
th^cest <;€ the Btructitre was finished* 

Oil entering (he a^ey, k wa« detonnmed 
that we should proceed no ftirther that day 3 
gdttlngrld^ therefore, of my companion and 
landlord^ who retired i^ a con$u)tatian abodit 
dinner, I locked my$elf 'm, and eimployed 
several howrs without interruption in sketch-^ 
ing the inteiiesting features of the ruin. At 
an early, hour the following morning we sal- 
lied from our inn, and, crossing the Wye#: 
1v«re gfieeted with a iiew effect of the abbey* 
Majestically towering above encircling trees^ 
the external eleiiration arQse in nearly its ori- 
ginal grandeuf. The walk, though clad 
with moss and tender lichens^ ap|>eared no« 
where dismantled ; yet might an eye, anx^ 
ioUs after picturesque forms, be oftended with 
the Unifoml angles and stmit lines of the 
gdble ends and, parapets. We walked along 
thebanjcsof th6 simions riv^r about half a 
mile from Ae ferry, when the rain presented 
itoetf in a very agredable point of view* Look- 
ing fiiH tbfoi^ the grand aperture Oi thji 
. Mstem window, the rows of columns ?in4 
'^ arches. 
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arches, overhung '<^ich clustering ivy, wore 
the appearance of a delightful grove ; : and at 
ihe end of the perspective, the elegant tracery 
of the opposite window, besprinkled \idtb 
verdure, was well defined ; and in its distant 
tint had an admirable eflfect. These views 
of the mouldering abbey; combined with the 
wild scenery of the Wye, and the kindred 
gloom of a lowering atmosphere, were truly 
impressive and grand ; yet they scarcely ex- 
cited • such sensations of awful sublimity as 
we felt on our first visit to the interior of tlie 
ruin. ' 

• In our different walks between the inn and 
the abbey, we were regularly beset with im- 
portunities for alms : the labouring man 
abandoned his . employment and the house- . 
wife her family at the sight of a stranger, to 
obtain a few- pence by debasing clamour. 
This system of begging we found to arise 
from the late distresses, particularly that of 
the preceding year, which, bearing on the 
great cla'ss of the people with an almost an- 
nihilating pressure, entitled them to. (fee sym- 
pathy and assistance of those whom fortune 
had blessed with prospRrity : they had strained 
their aching sinews - to ' meet the:.exigerice, 

yet 
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yet their utmost exertions proved inadequate 
to the means of support. - Thus situated, 
alms or outrage formed their alternate re- 
sources; but, happily, in the benevolence 
of the affluent they found an asylum. This 
pressure was fkst .withdrawing, but its effects 
remained; they had tasted the sweets of in- 
dolence, of support without exertion ; they 
no longer felt the dignity of independance 
(for the odium of begging was withdrawn by 
invincible necessity) ; and they continued 
the unworthy trade without remorse. Ex- 
cepting a few significant curtsies *in the ma- 
nufactories of Neath, this was the first in- 
stance of the sort that we met with during 
our tour. In other places, industry was 
urged to its highest exertion ; here, by an 
increa^sed weight of necessity, it sunk be- 
neath the pressure. 

The iron-works of Tintem I believe to be 
almost the only concern in the neighbour- 
hood of Wales where the old method of 
fusing the ore by charcoal furnaces continues 
to be practised. The manufacture is pur- 
sued to the forming af fine wire and plates. 

The mineral wealth of this district was nc* 
unknown to the ancients; for large quantities 

of 
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of scoria imperfecdy $epar^d from ^e 
xoetaU which are evidently the refiwe oS 
Roman bloomeries, tod mtny furnaces \vhf)se 
ongin no tradition neache$> appear in ^Beveral 
parts of the country, Tlie» Roman cindero 
tave been in many jilaoes reworked,; ac-^ 
cording to modern improvtmertls in metal^ 
kirgy» and tnade to yield « comider^ble poif^ 
tion of mcftaJ, The decline of the ancient 
works is justly attributed to their exhausting 
the forests which foimerly overspread Walesi 
for charcoaJ* until tl>ey were at length en-» 
tii>ely stopped for want of fiiel. But within 
this half century, coke made from pit-coal^ 
which possesses the essential principles of 
cliarcoaU has been applied with sucoess t0 
the fusing of ore : in conaequemoe^ very nu^ 
merous tron-mines have been opened ; sindi. 
aided by an inexhaustible supply of coali* 
their produce has exceeded even the sanguinef 
hopes of tiie projectors. U must, howerer* 
Ue remarked, tliat iroo made wi<h pit-^iorf 
is of inferior tenacity and ductility to tUat 
manufactufed by means of charcoal^ Whtr 
ther this arises from a wdical defect in the 
material t*6ed^ from a. too pfrodigal we of 
calcaieo;us earth . tp feciiitat^ the S^m. «f 

the 
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the metal, w any othet* Cause, remkins yet 
to be determined. 

I* cannot take leave' of Tlnteni without 
mentioning a circumstance for the benefit of 
those - tourists who liiaiy have an obstinate 
beard, or a too pliant dcin. Having dis-* 
patched an attendant for a barber on my ar- 
riving at the inn, a blacksmith was forthwith 
introduced, who prowd to be the only shaver 
in the village. The appearance of this man, 
exhibiting, widi all the sootiness of his em- 
ployment, his brawny black arms bare to the 
shoulders, did not flatter me with hopes of a 
very mild operation ; nor were they increased 
lipon his producing a razor that for massive* 
ness might have served a Polypheme. I sat 
down, however, and was plentifully be- 
sinearcd witli suds ; after which he endea- 
voured to supply the deficiency of an edge, 
by exerting his ponderous Strength in three or 
four such scrapes as, witliout exciting my 
finer feelings, drew more tears into my eyes, 
tlian might have sufficed for a modern co- 
medy. I waited for no more; but, re* 
leasing myself from his gripe, determined to 
pars for a Jew Rabbi, rather than undergo 
the penance of any more shaving at Tintern. 

T W9 
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We crossed the Wye from Tintcni, that 
we might follow the beauties of the river in 
our way to Monmouth ; then ascending a 
precipitous wild-wooded hill, we took a 
farewel view of our much-loved abbey, an4 
soon looked down on the old village of Tin- 
tern, delightfully placed on the opposite 
bank of the Wye, and dignified with the 
ruin of the Abbot's mansion *. Upon com- 
pleting our descent in traversing tlie hill, we 
entered the irregular village of Brook's Weir, 
off which a number of sloops of from 80 to 
100 tons were at anchor : riiese vessels were 
waiting for their cargoes from Hereford and 
Monmouth, which are brought hither in 
flat-bottomed barges, as the tide flows no 
higher than this i>lace. We had now a de- 
lightful ride for several miles over meadows 
and pastures that skirted the Wye ; whose ma- 
jestic stream, almost filling the narrow valley, 
reflected the inclosing hills from its surface 
in a style of inimitable beauty; while the 
rich ascending woods on either side threw a 
softened light on the translucent river and 

* The neighbourhood that has risen round the abbey is 
Galled Abbey Tiutern, to distinguish it t'rota this village, 
which is about a mile distant. 

its 
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its verdant margin ; so sweetly in harmony 
with the pleasing solitude of the scene, as 
might dispose even revelry itself to fall in 
love with retirement : 

*' O blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 
'* Retreat from care, that never must be mine : 
" How ble»t is he, who crowns, in shades like these, 
*' A youth of labour with an age of ease !** 

About four miles above Tintern the rural 
little village of Landago saluted us with its 
.white church and cottages, glistening through 
encircling trees, as it skirted the river and 
climbed the i^idt of a lofty hill. We then 
followed a gentle curvature of the Wye to 
Bigg's Weir, a ridge of rocks which cross tlie 
river, leaving only a small interval for the 
current. A string of barges was unravelling 
its course in this strait as wc were passing; 
which ta^k seemed to engage all the vigilance 
and activity of the watermen. Near this spot 
the house (an ordinary mansion) and grounds 
of General Rooke, member for the county 
of Monmouth, occupying part of the river's 
bank, obliged us to make a short deviation ; 
but, soon returning to our limpid stream, we 
caught a glimi:^e of the church and castle of 
St. Kriavel, crowning an eminence in the 
T 2 forest 
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forest of Deau just behind us; aiid in front, 
a short distance beyond the opposite bank, 
appeared the decaying importance of Pilson- 
house. 

The narrovi^ stripe of meadow-land that ac* 
companies the Wye from Brook's Weir to 
Monmouth, and in which our road lay, 
now became frequently shut up from public 
eonvenienee by fences crossing th^ tract, and 
•styles, in the place of open gates, which the 
farmers had lately erected. We were there* 
fore obliged to climb up the forest-clothed 
hills, of almost inaccessible steephess, driving 
our horses before us, and scrambling through 
bush and briar; and only regained the mear 
dows to ei>coimter a succeeding difficulty .cHf 
tlie same kind. But our last was the greatest ; 
for, pursuing a track broken through a 
closely-woven thicket that led ^^ver the hills, 
we neglected a doubtful ^opening in the bram- 
bles that indicated our road, and wily guessed 
that we were wrong from the tedious height 
we were climbing. We had, however, gone 
too for to retreat ; and therefore hoped, in 
the true spirit of error, as we h?id certainly 
missed the right path, tliat by proceeding 
boldly on we might extricate ourselves by 

another. 
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anotltef- * At length we reached the top of 
the ^1^111, and tvith no small disappointment 
' beheld out ihck terminate at a lonely farm- 
house ; Where no one appeared to give us 
tefon»natibn V nor was any road whatever vi- 
sible for !he j^ui^uit of our journey. Yet thd 
*ie^ thai! thii femmence commanfded over 
the sHiiTous Wye, sweeping among sloping 
meaBbws^y Woodsy and precipices, in somd 
soft- repaid odr fatigue. Obliged to return; 
we Forted a passage through tangled under- 
tsrobd t(^th6' margin of the fiver, whkrh^ hefcJ 
forming an extensive reach between dtep 
shelving banks, was thrown into one grand 
shadow. The evening was drawing to si 
close ; and the retiring sun, no longer wan- 
toning on the wavy current, sparingly glit- 
tered on the woody treasures of its marginal 
heights, but glared in full splendour on the 
distant hills; nor was a brilliant sky wanting 
to contrast the sombre solemnity of our vale: 

" The evening clouds, 
*' Lucid or dusk with flamy purple edg*d, 
*' Float in gay pomp the blue horizon round j 
'^ Amusive, changeful^ shifting into shapes 
*' Of visionary beauty -, antique towers 
'^ With shadowy domes and pinnacles adorn'd 5 
^' Or hills of white extent, that rise and sink 
" As sportive fancy lists." 

■ ' '■- T 3 In 
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In this shady silent retreat we passed about 
a mile, and emerged on the village of Red- 
brook, where several groupes employed in 
some iron and tin works, and in plying a 
ferry, gave animation to the scene. From 
this place, following a bold curve of th6 
nver, and skirting the base of the lofty 
Kymin, we soon came within view of Mon- 
mouth ; the remarkably high spire of its 
church ; and the large old Mansion of Troy, 
in a low situation, a small distance to the left, 
near the junction of the Trothy with the 
Wycj. 
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MQNMOUTH CHURCH, PRIORY, AND 

CASTLE THE KYMIN WONASTOWT 

HOySE — TREOWEN TROY-HOUSE — 

TREL^CH PERTHIR NEWCASTLE 

SCEKFRITH CASTLE GROSSMOI;JT CASr 

TLB — JOHN OF KEJfT. 



IVlQiJgMOUTH i? 4elightfuUy situated in 
ajgently, iindulating Yfi)i\ey; chiefly in a high 
stat^ ,of CivItivat|on^ > surrounded by high hills : 
ij t)ci{^p<e6i,a sort of penin^la formed by tlie 
conflux. QJ^ the Wye apd ^e Monnow; so 
^rt:it iscR^^ly iwj^f^led by the two rivers. 
The town is extensive, and contains many 
good houses; par^cularly in a principal. broad 
street, which extends frota the mark'e^place 
tetian iold JSritish or Sa^on bridge and gatewax 
<>vfer:thc..Mrinnfaw*> Th^ market-place, >yitlj, 
T 4 the 
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the town-hall over it, is a handsome build- 
ing; but sadly disfigured by an awkward 
statue of Henry the Fifth, which, no doubt, 
was intended to ornament it. From this part 
a narrow street leads to St. Ma^/s church, 
which is al?o a handsome modern edifice, 
chiefly remarkable for its grand lofty spire 
rising 200 feet from the foundation; the 
tower of which affords an interesting view' 
of the surrounding- districts. This structure 
Ts engrdfted upon a CJothic church tliat be- 
Idligecf to an "'Alien Benedictind prfory^ of 
Black -Monks, which 'was founded in the 
reign of Henry the "Firs*, and dedicated to 
the Holy Virgin. The priory-house forms a 
large family residence belonging to Adaig 
Williams, ^v^att<l^^o^Htains an apartment 
which the. l^gehd'6>jf^tIieL place dfedar<?SclG^ 
have' been tl^ -Wtirf 'o( ihie • - ^dbrftft^ 
Geoffery bf MohWtaffi'i but-fhe'stj^fe'^ tlie 
building is byn6*AJieia(nysO'.ancierA aJ^tftfr'tJiiW 
of Geoffery, who,* We^lh^d^' wa^^onfitedi-ateA 
bishop of St. Asajjh hy'liSQ: > ^ f^^'^^ ^- - 

" The chtonidie '6f Rritcm^i tihgi . - " • • - ^ i >^ - 
" From Brute itof AccBiir'a rayx^" < .\; ." I / • '...-• 

writtefii by GepSbtyi haKJ Joiag eidched th« 
attentiot) and controversy of^theldained:: ihp 

-• ' some 
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•i$ome it is implicitly believed ^ and reject^d^ 
as altogether fabulous^ .by othersi The moi- 
deiute opinion *here, psin mc»t other cases, 
is thehest: this view^sitas founded on aiP 
thentic documents,? although distorted by 
monkish superstition and tridca^' -and a take 
for» tlie marvelbus. s . < > 

Monmouth Castle^ ' siiniated' on^ jhi§ 
baaks of the Monnow in the northern pa^. 
e& the town, exhibits few memorials of it^ 
former extent arid- magnificence m its presenf 
y^ry .dilapidated sfaite ; and' the^ Jemainiiig 
fmgments lose much of their - d&ara^teristio 
dignity )fino«3i the bi'icky !appelaraince«gi^0I¥^by 
tW'jrcd ig&t st£ine of which 'diey) are' c<^i?i?. 
Stt uctbd; Anaewig > thebe broken ^^^\^B dm 
abejHfn, widi no small degree of 'ex«ltati6i>^ 
teccB of'lhcj chamber in whi^li.'HefcryjdHi 
Fifth, the glory ^tf^ Momnouth,YW^Ib®mJ 
A^'oining: to- this ^is the niin df'^aia^a'a^rt- 
mejii^^ jaxty-tforeofeet long by Mty^ttx^wftle; 
which \vto^obahly^^h€^'fcaTOiit}tl hfaiVffkid^^ 
htcir timcsifontoedx^h^iiOOurt of tH: Assiz^i 
Other YEsti^e^vof ithp castlejaiie' tev»)dteht ahiodg 
stal»les and out^hdtises-r iioaie'VdufogI tinder fh'^ 
brase crf'Mn'€e6ii; 'of thd-'-Dyffi^^'^ab 44 
v;.:-; * the 
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the oldest character, and may be attributed 
to Saxon if not to Roman workmanship. 

The general building of this castle (though 
of very remote foundation) may be consi- 
dered as posterior to the Civil wars in the 
third Henry's reign ; when, we learn, the 
castle of Monmouth was taken and rased to the 
ground by Simon Montford, Earl of Leicester. 
A large mansion on the site of tlie castle, 
built with its materials, and engrafted on ks 
Tuins, is now occupied as a ladies' boarding^ 
school. Soon after the erection of this house, 
a Marchioness, of Worcester went thither to 
lie-in of her first child, at the instance of her 
grandfather, Henry, finst Dukie of Beaufort; 
who was anxious .that his descendants should 
^law.his first^jbreath 'i* iiear the same spotJof 
g(l9und ahdl space ibf air^.^vbereJour gteat 
ttf r(P Henry, the Ptfth wa§ bom." . v .' ' ,A' • i 
.\Near th* reiitramity, of the :law% :by /flife 
$id€ of tIie:Moqriow,..i$ lliexsoimty.igaolff^ra 
i!^\(r «i^$sirv^ Uloiie buildinfef,./. whicfa ini it» 
fi%Xip re^I^^n^i* ^nd .$4ipdri«^ctla»c0i Adisi 
bigJ),predil!4Q'flte publio^niitofotiife count^^ 
W^bcfut'jhiiiitmvjOiiat tl»2rfodt:of ithe Mbi;^ 
i^QWrbridgevi^. hi I Sb . ThoniteTS^ljhiftClx^ ^>^ cwi 

rious 
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rious old structut-e which is supposed to have 
been built by the Saxons. 

Monmouth is supposed by Mr. Horsley to 
have been a Roman station, the Blestium of 
Antoninus. It is a borough and corporate town, 
governed by a mayor, and contains about 
six hundred houses, and two thousand six 
hundred inhabitants. Woollen caps were the 
staple manufacture of Monmouth when that 
article was in general use ; and Shakspeare's 
it'luellen alludes to this fashion: *' If your 
'* Majesty j's remembered of it, tlie Welch- 
** men did goot service in a garden where 
*' leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their 
*' Monmouth caps." JBut the town has now 
no manufactiu"e, although there are some 
iron and Jin works in the, neighbourhoocl i\ 
its <?ommerce depends on , the navigation., of 
the AVye, m the distribution of goods between 
Bristol, - H^reford,^ and ac^joiriing districts. 
Yet no small part of its. thriving appearance 
may be attribviteu to the iumerojus gentry 
that are induced to fix their residence herq 
from the pleasantness of tlie situation. » 

Chippenham meadow, .jin agreeable plam. 
inclosed by the town, the Wye, and the 
Monnow, is the general rendezvous of Owen- 

Ionian 
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tenhJn bcaiuty on summer (tind particularly 
611 Sunday) ctenings.- We had die good for- 
fune to be m Monmoutli on a Sunday, and 
of course did not neglect to join the prome- 
li2lde J where many ft squire of iitfte manors 
f^yed us with much more in^uivy than cor- 
diality. Their dulcinea5J, 

*' Heallhfuf aiul sfrong, full as the summef roscf 
" Blown by prevailing suns," 

rfi?pta5''c({ (he vigdur of'youffi and AVales^ 
and possessed decided points of feminine at- 
fraction. But who would leave' Xondon ta 
oescribe fdmale beauty ? ' \ / 

Iti the vicinity' of Moitmbuffi ' is a remark- 
fibly higii hill^ calted. the 'Kymi;n, which 
ti^es front the banks ''of the Wye> on the 
Glo^ucestershtfe side "of (he rivb^. * A pleasant 
l<^all4 is traced to its summljf, from' wliich a 
t^onderful range of prospect extends to a cir- 
^liriiferencfe of near three' hund'red miles. 
It ttoiiTd be Icdious to* enumerate 'the mul- 
irfanpftts objects" Ui at present therrxselves m 
this' great prospect t ;f any one be eminently 
beautiful^ it is the diversified undukting vale 
m .Mjjbinmoutn; enlivened by its picturesque 
towii WtiJd spirci and wateired by the Wye, 

the 
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the Monnow, and the Trophy, llmpidly me- 
jandeiing thro.i^h fertile lioUows, and at 
length uniting, in the counse of the former 
rivCT, at the foot of the liiil^ At the top of 
the Kymio, a l\andso.o»e f^viliou has JU^en 
lately erected fox the accommodation s)f 
paxties ; its summit is a^so adoiped with a rlelji 
wood called Beaulieu grove, ^daich, descend.- 
ing over part o( its precipitous ^ides, forms its 
]nx>udest ornament. Seveial walks cut through 
the wood terminate at the brow pf steep de** 
<:livities, commanding great and jcnchautui|j 
views ; and whiQh in the springs ^ J aig. 
4old« from tiie universality of apple orchards 
in this district, ace as siugujar as tliej ^are 
jbeautifuL 

Ther^e are several antique mansions ki th:e 
neighbourhood of Monmouth that deserve 
notice* About a ^He £:om the town^ .<>9 
die left of the jroad to Raglan, is Wonastow^ 
HovsE, formerly a i^esideuce of a branch .qf 
the Herbert family*, which is conjectitfed 
to haye beea buUt about the reign of Hqnry 
die Siixth. Jis ^itoation^ .on a gentle .emi- 

* The Herberts came over soon after the Conquest, anjj 
fcftled at "Woinyee, jk»t AbergaTcxuy. 

iDencil 
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nence commanding many extensive views, 
is extremely pleasant ; and the surrounding 
farm-lands still bear traces of its park in s^e- 
veral groves of ^ancient oaks and elms. The 
edifice, though much diminished in extent 
and divided into two distinct habitations, is 
still a venerable relic of the times, and con- 
tains several original family portraits. The 
old chapel belonging to the mansion is now 
applied to domestic use. 

Treowen, situated about a mile further 
westward, to the north of the road to Raglan, 
was once a splendid mansion, built by Inigo 
Jones, and which belonged to another scion 
from the Herbert stock. The position of the 
house and grounds, now laid out in a farm, 
is very delightful, watered by the meander- 
ing Trothy, and still exhibiting a profusion 
of rich woods. Though occupied as a farm- 
house, and much reduced in dimensions, 
the mansion continues to shew many marks 
of its ancient grandeur, iti the spacious and 
decorative style of the apartments, a noble 
staircase of oak, and its ornamented porch. 

Troy-house, standing within a mile 
south-east of Monmouth, near the road to 
Chepstow, was a residence of a further rami- 

, fication 
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fication of the prolific Herbert race *. Part 
of the ancient residence is visible in a Gothic 
gateway ; but the house is of a later date, its 
erection being, as well as the preceding, at- 
tributed to Inigo Jones. Neither the house, 
though extensive, nor its situation, in a 
hollow near the river Trothy, possess any 
claim to admiration. Throughout the apart- 
ments a large collection of family pictures is 
arranged, which contains the portraits of 
many distinguished characters, but very few 
specimens of line painting. In the house- 
keeper's room is a curious oak chimney-piece, 

* The. raauor of Troy deviated from the Herbert line to 
that of the earls of Worcester about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. In the Apophthegms of the Marquis of 
Worcester is related a punning jeu d' esprit upon the word 
Troy, between the old Marquis and his royal guest Charles 
the First. Sir Thomas Somerset, the Marquis's brother, 
residing at Troy-house, possessed a greater art in forcing 
plants than was at that tiiiK:; generally understood in England ; 
which enabled him to send a present of fruit to the Marquis 
ihat was entirely out of the natural season. The old Peer, 
highly plesfsed, carried them to the Ki-ng, and said, '^ Here 
V I present you. Sire, with that which came not from Lin* 
** coin that was, nor London that is, nor York that is to be, 
*' but from Troy.*' Wlicreupon the King smiled, and an- 
iwcred the Marquis, '* Truly, my Lord, I have heard that 
'•' corn grows where Troy town stood j but I never thought 
'♦ that there had grown any apricots before." 

brought 
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brought fi-om Raglan Castle, carved with 
scriptural subjects; and In a room on the 
<hird floor is another ancient chimney-piece 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and curiously or- 
namented with devices of Love and Plenty. 

About three miles further on the road to 
Clipp^towis the village of Trelech, which 
is suppo*^cd to have derived its name from 
three druidical stones standing in a held ad- 
joining the road, near the church. They 
are placed upright, or rather inclining; of 
diflferent heights, varying between ten and 
fifteen feet ; and tiie exterior stones are the 
one fourteen, and the other twenty feet 
distant from the middle pillar : their suh- 
6tance is a concretion of silicious pebbles in a 
calcareous bed, commonly called pudding- 
stone, and of which some neighbouring rocks 
consist. This monument of antiquity is con- 
gidered to have been the supporting part of a 
cromlech ; but the stones being so far asun- 
der invalidates the conjecture. '^ Various large 
masses of the same sort of stone in the vi« 
einity of 1 relecli seem to indicate the re* 
mains of other works of the same kind. 

In the village, inclosed by a garden, is an 
earthen, mound four hundred and fifty feet 

in 
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in diatpeter, encircled by a moat, and con-* 
neeted with extensive entrenchments ; which 
is imagined to have been a Roman work, 
and afterwards to have been the site of a 
Castle belonging to the Earis of Clare. The 
village is also remarkable for a chalybeate 
well that was formerly much attended, Nea*^ 
the church, which deserves to be noticedi 
for the agreeable proportions of its Gothic 
members and its handsome spire, is a pedestal 
with a sttn-dial, supposed to beof high.anti-i 
quity: it bears a Latin inecriplion, a>ra<=^ 
memorating Harold's victory over the Britons* 
Large quantities of iron scoria, scattered over 
the fields near the village, are generally ali 
lowed to indicate that a Romaii bfooraery 
was established near die spot, v • 

Fromvthis place thd road soon ascends thid 
Devaudoil heiglit, trlvi^rses* a* tract of forest 
caHedGhiSpfetow Piark, and in die* c6i^se of 
its progress embraces se^rai ' siiperb ami ex- 
tensive views ; in wiiisch the varieties Off the 
Wye, of lianging:Woods(, wild heathy ifioUft-^ 
tains, and rich ihcl<l>slupes> rise ih' siiccesi^iott. 

We made an.exdirsion from MopmcAitih; 
on the road to H€i«foi)d> as far as iSrcfembrtt. 
Proceedifig through a^ pbacming coiwitry afeout 

u three 
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three miles, we struck off on the right to 
visit Perthir, a very ancient seat of the 
Herbert family. Of the castellated mansion^ 
surrounded by a moat and two drawbridges, 
few vestiges appear in the present diminished 
and patched*up building ; yet some marks of 
former magnificence meet the observer, in a 
long vaulted hall, with a music gallery at the 
end, a large Gothic window widi stone com- 
partments, and the massive oak beams of a 
long passage. The extensive manors that 
were attached to Perthir, and which, as tra- 
dition relates, extended from thence to Ross, 
now exhibit but a sorry remnant of past opu- 
lence. 

Mr. Lorimer, the present possessor of the 
estate, and a descendant of the Herberts by 
the female line, merrily relates an anecdote 
rising out of a contest for precedence be- 
tween the houses of Perthir and Werndee ; 
and which, it has been remarked, was car- 
ried on with as much invete^cy as diat be- 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster, and 
was only perhaps less bloody, as they had 
not the power of sacrificiiig the lives of thou- 
sands in their foolish quarrel. Mn Proger, 
of Werndee, in company with a friend^ 

returning 



returning' from Monmouth to his home, ^vas 
Suddenly overtaken by a violent storm ; and) 
unable .td proCeedi groped his way fdr re- 
fuge io his cdusrn Powell's, at Perthin The 
ifamily was retired to rest ; but thfe loud call* 
of rfw tempest-beaten travellers §odit brought 
Mr^ Powell to a window ; and a fe\V \'irords 
informed him of his relatidn'g predicanienti 
requesting, a night's lodging: '> What I ih 
^ ' it youi bousin Proger ? you and yOur friend 
*** shall te itiwantly admitted ;-^but upbti one 
^*)doiVditibn, that you will nevei" dispute vvith 
^' trie- hereafter upon niy being the head of 
** the Jamilyi"-^^' No> ^itj'^ rfetul^ned Mt. 
Proger, '* were it td'tain swords atid dagger^^ 
^' I would drive this night to Weriidee; rather 
^' than IbWef thiel cdnsequenbe bf my faniily.*' 
Here a string of arguments was brought for- 
ward on eadi feide; whibh^ ho\^ever in- 
teresting to the parties, would pove very 
trifling in relation^ and which ^ like all dthdr 
contests grounded in prejudice and prdceeded 
in with petulanbe^ biit serVed to fix both 
jarties more firmly in their errors; They 
parted ui the bittetest enmity i and tlie straii- 
gerj who had iilendy \vaited the isSue of 
the Contest, in vain sdlifcited ^ shtjlter fVoAi 
u 2 the 
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th€ Storm ; for b^ was a fHend of cxiusm 
Proger's ! 

locaving PcrtlMr, we soon passed through 
the little village of Newcastle, which derives 
its name from. a castle that may still be traced 
in an earthen mound 300 feet in circun> 
ference, and some intrenchmcots, but whosf^ 
history no tradition reaches. This barrow^ 
and an ancient oak of e^traprdinary size^ »ne 
considered by the superstitious neighbourliood 
to be under the immediate protection of spirits 
and fairies, and to form the scene of their 
nocturnal revek. A spring near the village 
is dcenji^d miraculous in tlie cure of rheu- 
matic: and other disorders. 

Within a mile from this place we struck off 
the turnpike towards Screinfrith Castle, 
situated on dije bmks of tbe. Monnow, in a 
sequestered, spot ejavironb^d by. high hills. 
This fgrtrfSs i^ of thiC siiftplest construction ;; 
its ar^ft, of a trapezium fqwn, is unereLy .sur- 
rq^mdjed by a. .curtain wall widi circular 
t^^rs cohering each aqgle, and a demi^ 
turret projgctiiig; from, th^ middle, of .one. sid^. 
Near the fce^tre of the area is a Juliet^ or higji 
^ round tower, upon a moqpd, which formed 
the; keep,, thcdopr. and. windQW, apertures, of 

which 
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whfch are circukrly arched; but the exte- 
Tiot wj^Js of the castle apj^ear to have bee* 
originally only furnished with oilets or chinks 
for shooting arrows throtigij. Encumbered 
hy the lowly habitations of a poor village, it 
has little claim to picturesque merit frotft 
.most points of view ; but on the opposite side 
of the Monnow, combined with a Gothic 
bridge of two arches crossing - the stream, it 
forms a pleasing picture* Screnfrith Castte 
is allowed to be the oldest in Monm©utfashii>e; 
it is certainly of British ereotlcin, and is 
probably of as remote antiquity as . any in 
Wales. 

Screnfrith, Grosmont, and White Castles, 
.formerly defended tlie lordship of Overwent ; 
which, extending from the Wye to the Usk, 
nearly comprised the whole northern portion 
of Monmouthshire. This tract of country, 
with its casdes, fell into the hands of Brian 
iltz Count, Earl of Hereford, who came 
over with the Conqueror; but soon deviated 
. from his family, and was afterwards seized 
. by Henry the Third, and conferred on his 
favourite Hubert de Bui^gli, Upon the dis- 
grace of that virtuous and able minister, tlie 
^ capricious monarch granted the three castles 

u 3 to 
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to his son the Earl of Lancaster; and, with 
(paldecot castle, they gtill repiain annexed tp 
the dutchy. 

The continuance of our journey to Gross^ 
piont, wandering in an irriguous valley 
among bye-lanes that were scarcely passable, 
although it proved very tedious in travelling, 
•afforded us a succession of the most pleasing 
retired scenes imaginable. On our right a 
diversity of swells and hollows, variously 
clad in wild woods or cuhivation, extended 
throughout our ride, where the lively and 
transparent Monnow, iUumined by 

*' Tlie noon-tide beams 
** Which sparkling dancejs on the tre;nbUng streaiq/' 

perpentized its current in endless variety. Im- 
mediately on our left, the Graig^ a huge so- 
litary mountain^ reared its towering sides 
from the low lands in uncontended majesty, 
?ind accompanied our road to the pleasing 
little village of Grosmont, 

This place stands at the north-eastern limit 
pf Monmouthshire, in an agreeable undu- 
lating valley, diversified with wood and pas- 
ture, and beautifully accornpanicd by the 
meandering Monnow,' here wantoning its 

most 
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most fantastic course. On an eminence near 
the village, and swelling above the river, is 
the picturesque ruin of its castle ; a pile of 
no great extent, but well disposed, and pro- . 
fusely decorated with shrubs and ivy. The 
form of the structure is irregular : large cir- 
cular towers cover the angles of the ramparts; 
within which are traces of the baronial hall, 
and other apartments, and beyond the mount 
are some remains of the barbican, or redoubt, 
and several entrenchments. AH the door 
and window arches are pointed Gothic, and 
of the proportion in use about the thirteenth 
century ; but the foundation of the castle is 
supposed to be coeval with that of Scren- 
frith's.— Grosmont church is a large Gothic 
structure, built in the form of a Roman cross; 
and,* with its octagon tower, and high tapering 
spire, is a conspicuous ornainent to the 
village. 

Though now an insignificant cluster of har 
bitat'ions, Grosmont was formerly a town of 
some note. Many exterior traces of build- 
ings, and raised causeways, constructed like 
Roman roads with large blocks of stone, di- 
verging from it, prove its antique extent and 
ippprtance to have been considerabJe : nor 
V 4 is 
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is the legend qf the place deficient in assert- 
ing its quondam consequence. 

. But with still higher interest, with more volu- 
ble ean-cstness, the natives recount the exploits 
of their reputed necromancer, John ofKent, 
Among a thousand other instances of his 
magical skill, they confidently assure you, 
that when he was a boy, being ordered to 
protect some corn from the birds, he con- 
jured all tliQ crows in the neighbourhood 
intp a barn without a roof, and by force of 
his incantations obliged them to remain there 
while he visited Grosmont fair. A greater 
service that he performed for the country 
vi^as, his building the bridge over the Mon- 
now in one night by the agency of one of 
liis fapiiliars. Long did his strange actions 
frighten men out of tlieir wits; and at 
length, dying, he outwitted the devil ; for, 
in consideration of services while living, he 
agreed to surrender himself to his satanic 
mgjesty after his death, whether he was bu- 
ried in or out of church ; but, by ordering 
his body to be interred under the church 
\¥alU he contrived to slip out of the contract. 
A stpiic in the church-yard, near the chan- 
cel. 
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eel, is said to mark the spot of this Inter- 
ment. 

Higlier tradition relates, that this extraor- 
dinary-personage was a monk, who, pos*- 
sessing a greater knowledge in natural philo- 
sophy than could at that time be generally 
comprehended, was reputed a sorcerer. The 
family of the Scudamores, at Kentchurch- 
liouse, about a . mile from Grosmont, where 
be became domesticated, had a Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible written by him on vellum, 
but which is now lost. An ancient painting 
of him upon wood is, however, preserved in 
the mansion ; and a cellar in the house is 
described to have been the stable of his 
horses ; steeds of no vulgar pedigree, which 
carried him through the air with more than 
th€ speed of witches. 

From a collation of different legends and 
circumstances, several respectable enquirers 
are inclined to believe, that this necromancer 
was no other than the famous Owen Glen- 
dower ; who> after his defeat, and tlie dis- 
j^rsion of his army, concealed himself in 
the disguise of a bard, or wizard. A strong 
circumstance which favours this conjectui'e is, 

that 
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that tlie daughter of Glen^ower married a 
Scudamore, who at the time occupied Kent* 
church-house. It may also be remarked, 
that neither the time of the chief's death, nor 
the place of his sepulture, were ever ppsi- 
tiyely ascertained t 

Upon our return to xMonjpouth from this 
excursion, we had the good fortijne to fall 
intQ the company of Mr. Watben of Herer 
fprd, th^ jbenefit of whose local information 
apd qbligipg assiduities hc^s been felt by nu- 
merous tourists, as well as purselvcs. This 
gentleman pointed out the most striking 
beauties of the Wye toward Ross; and 
of his directions we gladly ^vailgd ourselves 
the following morning, when we bade 
adieu to Wales and Monmouthshire. But, 
as it is my object to effect a general delir 
neation of that tract of country, I shall not 
hesitate io^ break the thread of my tour, and 
suspend a description of the Wye's scenery 
and some further continuance of our route, 
yrhile I traverse the north-western part of 
Monmouthshire, and the eastern frontier of 
South-Wales,, wliich yet remains unexplored. 
In this part of my work, I must describe 

things 
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things as they appeared to me six years 
gince^ whep I yisited thi$ portion pf coun-r 
try in my return from a tour through the 
North of England and Wales, assisted by 
fhe best documents and observations that I 
Jiiive since been abje \o procure, 
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ABBEY OF GRACE-DIEU — SIR DAVID GAM 

WHITE CASTLE — ABERGAVENNY HILLS 

THE TOWN, CASTLE, AND CHURCH, 

Within a short distance southward of 
the road from Monmouth to Abergavenny, 
^nd about three miles from the first-men- 
tioned town, are the small remains of the 
abbey of Grace-dieu, chiefly formed Into 
a barn, situated on a sequestered bank of the 
Trothy. A farm on the opposite side of the 
river was the park belonging to the abbey ; 
and hence it is called Parc-gras-dieu farm ; 
the house of which Is built on the ruihs of the 
ancient lodge, 

LlandiloCresseney, the seat of Richard 
Lewisi Esq; pleasingly situated in a rich un- 
dulating country to the south of the road, 
about half way to Abergavenny, is a modern 

house 
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house buUt on, the site of an ancient man^a 
of the Powells. I^e position cdminands aii 
interesting prospeot of the neigfaisipiniBg coun^ 
try; and in the home view the chiirjch of 
Llandik>/ wich its high spire^ forms a pic><> 
turesque and leading object. In ah .adjmm 
ing fields belonging t6^ a fanm that was &3sr* 
meriy the red-deer park of Ra^iBov castfe^ is 
the site 6f Old Gpurt^ once the residence of 
the celebrated Sir David Gam, not less^ known 
for hi§ Gotirageous report upon haritig reconi- 
noitred the enemy beforothe batde of Agin^ 
oourt ('^ An*t please you, my liege, there 
^'^are enough to be kilted, enough to run 
'^away, and enough to be tafcen^ pfigOTiers") 
than fer his valorous atchievements^ and pfe«- 
servatidn of the- king's life ift the encounter^ 
though at the expence of : his , own. The 
dukes of: fleaufort and the eaik of Penaibroke 
are desqended-ftom Gladys, one of his- nu* 
meroijij? . progeny, winich tr^ition has hy no 
means curtailed; for it. is asserted^ that his 
children- formed a liqe reaching from fai^ 
hpu^ tp the churfch., 

The ruins of White Cattle are very con- 
siderable, crowning the simimit of a. ridgy 
eminence a mile and a half to the. north of 
. ' Llandilo. 
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IJandilo. Their figure is irregular ; flanked 
by six circular towers^ wtiich, with tlie ram- 
parts» are pierced with oilets* Two ad- 
vancing massive towers guard the entraHcei 
which was provided with a portcullis and 
drawbridge, and rendered stijl.more formi- 
dable by an uncommonly large oujwofk be- 
yond the moat, which is remarkably deep* 
This ruin is from every point, of view im- 
posing and grand ; but its ponderous unorna- 
mented towers, and its lofty batdemeats, 
whose dark colour is rendered still more 
dismal by die broad shadows of impendent 
foliage, rather conspire to raise an iniage of 
baronical haughtiness and oppression, . thaq of 
its show and hospitality; yet, in the tipx^ of 
Elizabeth, Churchyard describes it to be . . 

** A statelie seate, a loftie princelid plaeCi 

^' Whose beautie givjcs the simple so/letome grace/' 

From the architecture of this castle I should 
suppose its antiquity to be at least coeval with 
the first settlement of the Normans in Gwent, 
if not even more reriiote. Its history is com^ 
mon with that of Screnfrith and Grosmont ; 
but over both these it holds a decided supe-» 
riorlty in extent, and massiveness of con*- 
struction. 

On 
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On approaching Abergavenny, the 
tourist's attention is involuntarily arrested by 
tlie singular beauty and variety of interest 
which the spot embraces, particularly In itk 
encircling hills. The road skirting the Little 
Skyridd, a well-formed hill richly laid out 
in wood and pasture, opens to a fine display 
of the vale of Usk beneath ; on the opposite 
.side of which the continuous ridge of the 
wild Pontypool hills, which form the west- 
ern boundary of the county, terminate in 
the heathy high-swelling Blorenge : a tract 
,of wood sweeps along its base, and mixes 
with the sylvan knoll of Lanfoist, decorating 
its northern extremity. Further to the right, 
the elegant smooth cone of the Sugar-loaf, 
the highest of the Monmouthshire mountains, 
presents itself, issuing from among the four 
tributary eminences of the Pen-y-vale hills^ 
Eastward of this moijptain is the Great Sky- 
ridd, an object of considerable interest ; its 
bipartite and truly Alpine summit, without 
being a forced opposition, strikingly con- 
trasts the general undulating line of tlie 
neighbouring hills, and rears a distinct and 
noble character on the scene. The views 
from this mpuntain are scarcely inferior to 

those 
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tliose from die Sugar-loaf; while its craggy 
form, its asperitous summit^ j^gg^^ ^nto an 
immense fissure, and shelving to a ridge apex 
of fearful narrowness, impress a mixed emo- 
tion of awe and admiration on tlie adven- 
turous chmber of die height, that more than 
compensates for a small inferiority of altitude. 
There was formerly, at the top of this moun-» 
tain, a Roman Catholic clrapel dedicated to 
St. Michael, of which no vestiges remain; 
but a remembrance of the site is preserved in 
a hollow place formed by the superstitious, 
who, resorting here on Michaelmas eve, 
carry away die eardr to strew over the sepul- 
chres of dieir friends. According to the ba- 
rometrical measurement of General Roy, the 
height of the Sugar-loaf mountain is 185 a 
feet .perpendicular above the Gavenny rU 
vulet, near its junction with the Usk. The 
Bloi^nge is 1720, and the Great Skyridd 
1 498 feet from the same level. 

The expansive bases of these mountains, 
nearly approximating, descend to a finely- 
wooded fertile valley; ,through which the 
river Usk, rushing from a majestic portal of 
wood, winds in a bright translucid stream, 
with all the impetuosity of its mountain 

character. 
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i>ham€ter. At the foot ^ one of Ihe eonfs* 
derated hills sustaining the towering c^ie of 
the Sugar-loaf, whi^h gently inclines to 4he 
tiror, Aberoavekny is situated; a straggling 
irrcgvilar t^wn, ^pleasingly interspersed wit]| 
trees, but d6rivi4ig its highest attraction from 
die <?harms of its position* 

"Upon an eminence abovie the river, near 
the southern extremity of the town, is the 
ruined castle, which in ils j^esent state e& 
liibife veiy few memorials of former mag- 
4i}(icenee« The gate^house, or principd 
entrance, is tolerably entire, and vestiges 
of two courts may he traced among the 
Ibrbfcen walls; but of the citadel no traces 
remdii}, ahhoDgh an intrenched mound elose 
to the ruins evidently marks its site. The 
town was also fortified, and many portions of 
the work remain, particularly Tudor's ^te, 
the western entrance, furnished with two 
portcullisees, and remarkable for the beaiiti- 
'fully composed landscape <seen through it. 
This castle is said to have been bulk t/by a 
giant named Agrds : witb<?ut contending jfor 
the accuracy of this tradition, however, it is 
eeftainr, that the principal pa^t was erected 

X by 
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by the Normans * upon the site of a British 
fortress. 

r In the twelfth century some native forces, 
headed by Sitfylt ap Dyfnwald, a Welch 
prince, assailed this castle, aud took pri- 
soners the Anglo-Norman garrison, with tlieir 
chief, William-de-Braose, lord of Brecon. 
William being, upon an adjustment of dif- 
ferences, ^reinstated in his possessions, invited 
5itfylt, his son Geoftery, and other phieftainsof 
Gwent, to a great feast at Abergavenny Castle, 
wliere they were all. treacherously r^iurdered : 
he then surprised Sitfylt's house, and slew his 
other son, Cadwallader, in the presence of 
his mothef. This barbarity did not escape 
punishment. William, flying his country, 
died a. wretched wanderer at Paris; and his 
wife and son were fan^ished in Windsor 
.Castle. The fate of his grandson, Reginald, 
.may also be consijlered in the light of a retri- 
bution : Llewelyn prince of Wales, suspect- 
ing him,, as Dugdale relates, '* of over much 
familiarity with his >vife,7 subtilly invited 
him to an eastern feast; and towards the 
close of. the banquet, charging him with the 
.act, threw, him into prison, where he suf- 
■, .. ;. fered 
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fered a violent death, together With the 
adultress. In 1273, we find the country of 
Overwent, including the castle of Aber- 
gavenny, in the possession of John de 
Hastings, a very pink of chivalry. A sue- , 
ceteion of valorous knightfe inherited this do- 
main ; but Richard Earl of Warwick, who 
became lord of Abergavenny in the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, sur- 
passed theni all, and even John- himself, in 
military fame, and manners debonnair : he 
signalized himself in tournaments at most of 
the courts in Europe> and obtained the ho- 
nourable appellation of ** the father of 
courtesy.'* 

The church is a large Gothic structure^ 
and appears to have been built in the form of^ 
a Roman cross> but is now curtailed of iH^ 
transepts; at the juncture of one of them^ 
a c^ircular arch, now filled up, wear<? a Nor-» 
liian character, and seems to have been part 
of the original building. Three arches, cu- 
riously dissimilar, separate the nordi aj! ? 
from the nave. The choir remains in its an- 
tique state, with stalls for a prior and his 
'monks, formed of oak, and rudely carved ; 
and the ailes on either side are furnished 
X 2 with 
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With the moBuments of several illustrious per- 
sonages. 

On the north of the choir ie tlie figure of a 
man in a coat of mail, with a bull at his. 
feet ; supposed to be tlie monument of Sir 
Edward Nevill, whicli is 1km explained by 
Churcliyard : 

•' His force vrzs much j for lioby strength 

'/ With bull <£d struggle 90, 
^' He broke.cleaDe off big hoisa at l^gtb» 

" And therewith let him go/' 

On the:O{^)0site side isthq recumbent effigy, 
of an armed kniglit, his legs across *, and 
his fpet resting on- a greyhqiiad. Of this the 
sexton's legend relates, that the knight, re- 
turning home, saw his infant. ^0 lyi^^g on 
the floor covered with blood, wiih his cradlQ 
overturned at his side, and the hound stand- 
ing by, widi his mouth besmeared vyith gore# 
Conceiving that* the cjog had attacked the 
child, he instantly killed itr; but soon disco- 
vered, that the blood issued from ajarge ser- 

* This cross-legged position of sepulchral effigies docs not 
denote that the person represented was a Ktiight Templar^ 
as is generally supposed 3' but that.h^ had visited the Ho^ 
Land : indeed, his having entered into vows that he* would 
perform the journey, entitled hjip to this distinction* 

pent 
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|jent thai bad writhed about th^ cWld, and 
which this faithful animal had destroyed. 

In the middle of the south aile of the 
ciaoir, generally called the Herberts' cha^l, 
is the effigy of S«r William ap Tliomas, and 
Jiis wife Okdys, daughtefr of the celebrated 
Sir David Gasn. Beneath a handsome ala- 
bafiCer motiunaient, at the fUrther end of the 
chapel^ tefiose the a«hes of Sir Richard Her- 
bert, of Coidbrook^ and his wife. This Sir 
RicbaJrd, a younger fioii of tlie just men* 
ti<!xned Sir Williatn ap Thomas, was a man of 
gigantit statkire and laAconlmon strength « In 
the contest between the houses of York and 
Laftcaster, he with his brother the Earl of 
Pemhrbke suppoiled the Whit« rose at the 
battle of Banbury, where he was at length 
taken prisoiler, and finally executed by the 
gilc<res8ful fa«:tIon; but not until he had 
passed and repassed twice through the adverse 
army, killing with a pole-ax no less than 
J40fa€il; whidi, his illustrious descendant 
arid biographer, lord Herbert orf Gherbury, 
remarks, is more than is fanied of Amadis de 
Gaul, or the Kiiight of die Sun. The richest 
monurtierit in the church is that of Sir 
Ridiard Herbert of Ewias, his nephew, 
X 3 . which 
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which occupies a recess in the south wall of. 
the chapel. 

Before the dissolution of religious houses, 
tills church belonged to a priory of Bene» 
dictine monks, which was founded by 
Hamelin Baladun *, u ho is also said to hav^ 
built the castle. The priory house, adjoining 
the nave of the church, is converted into a 
commodious dwelling, which was lately te^ 
nanted by the Gunter and Milborne family. 
The free-school in the town was founded by 
Henry the Eighth, and amply endowed with 
the revenues of forfeited monasteries^ &c. 

Abergavenny was a Roman town, the Go^ 
bannium of Antoninus. Leland dpscribes it 
to be ^' a faire waulled town, meately well 
inhabited;" and an account of Monmouth-: 
shire written in 1602 represents it as '' a fine 
town, wealthy and thriving, ^nd the very 

* One of his posterity, William <ie Braose^j in the rcigu 
of King John, says Dugdale, '^ gave the tithes of his castle,. 
*' viz. of bread, wine, beer, cyder, all manner of fle§h, fish^ 
''S2|lt, honey, wax, tallow, an4 in general whatsoever 
*' should be brought thither and spent there, upon con- 
*' dition tl\at the Abbot and Convent of St. Vincents in 
*' Mans, to which the priory was a cell, should daily pyaj 
'.' for the soul of King Henry the First ; as al^o for the soul 
f of him tlie said William and the soul of Maud his wife." 

best 
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best in the shire." But during the last cen- 
tury it was in a very declining state until the 
establishment of some great iron-works, which 
have lately sprung up in the adjacent moun- 
tains. When full-bottomed flaxen wigs were 
the rage, the town enjoyed a temporary pros- 
perity from a method peculiar to its inhabi- 
tantSvpf Jbleacliing hajr ; but, perrjwigs being 
no longer therage^ ,the pbce was hastening 
to decay : just at this juncture the faculty 
proclaimed that goats-whey was a specific in 
consamptive ca&es ; and crowds 6f invalids, 
under ; the ^at of death, uiimediately en^ 
livened the town. But the fashions pf doc-» 
tors ape. j\o marc stsutionary than . those of 
beaux ; 1 tht ton for* goats-whey, soon dimi*» 
nished ; >-and» .deprived of patients as well as 
perriwigsi the; place was relapsing into po* 
verty and desertion >! when the fortunate dis- 
covery, of. the Blaenavon iron mines, (a grand 
concem4n thei recesses of the Blorenge moun- 
tain well worth the tourist's attention) gave a 
neWiiace to. the\town, and still daily em 
ereases its population • : .. . I . > 
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abbey, a majestic ruin heated in a deep recess 
of the Black' mountains, at the very extre- 
mity of the county. The first part of the 
route lies through a romantic pass between 
the Skyridd and Sugar-loaf mountains, upon 
the Hereford turnpike. Proceeding about 
two miles, the church of Landeilo Bertholly 
appears on the right ; and not far from it art 
antique mansion called the White-house, a 
residence of the - Floyers. Another ancient 
house occurs at the village of iJanvihanget 
Crickhomell, seen through groves of firs, 
Idtely a seat of the Arnolds, but now occu- 
pied as a farm-house; From this spot a ditch- 
like road, almost impfracticaBfe for oamages, 
rtfikes off among the moiintams, - ' * 

"Through tangle4 ^ofests, and tlirougli cfang*^rous ways/* 
•- • ••- v' /-. •■ . .- \ : \^ ♦ : •• 

f^rri^d oipon. precijpicps impendent ^ oyer the 

brawling torrent of ther^pndy. : Sometime? 

tb^ road opens to scenes of theippst romautijc 

d[cfpi|ipjtionv /wjier^, at* a^i immense d^P^h 

ben^^th, the tqrrcjntris .seen ragmg, in a bed 

of rocks, and mountains of the most impositig f 

aspect rise fronx the vallej^,-^^ . , - 

• f^TJhenodiii^iips^ort pfwb|)fic -shady br0w* , 
f Threat the forlorn and wand'ring traveller." 

f ' : Immediately 
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Immediately to the left of the road rises the 
Gaer; a huge rocky hill crowned with aii 
ancient encampment. On the opposite side 
of the river, fearfully hanging on a steep 
cliff, and beneath a menacing hill bristled 
with innumerable craigs, is the yTomantic 
village of C wMjo Y. J^andscapes of the bold- 
est con>position v^^ould be continual, but that 
the rogd, fgriped into a deep hollow, and 
pvertopped by hedge-row elms, excludes the 
traveller from almost every view but that of 
his embowered track. The pedestrian, how- 
ever, is at liberty, while ranging among 
heaths 9n4 fields ^bpve the road, to epjoy the 
wild grapdeur of the .country/: which -wiU 
hjtrdly foil to repfty hina for his additional toil. 

In the_ deep gloomy vale of JEwias, eu*. 
circled, by the barren summits of the Blaeic 
paountains, butenjpying sonne degree, of local 
cultiyatipn, and enlivened by the' crystalline 
Hoiidy, is situated the. ruin of Lanthony 
Abbey. 

Venerable and grand, but wholly devoid 
of ornanjent, it partakes of tlie character of 
the surrounding scepery, Not a single ten** 
dril of ivy decorates the massive walls of the 
siructur6, and.but ^ sprirjkling of shrubs and 

light 
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light branchy trees fringe the high parapet^ 
or shade the broken fragments beneath. 

** Where revVend^faiines 19 Gothic graodeur stood, 
" The netde or the noxious night-shade spreads ; 

^ And ashlings, waAed frtxn the tieighboining x^ood, 
^ t1itou|^ the w^m tofnets wavettheir tsemblitig hea^** 

The area of the church is not very extensive; 
the length is 212 feet ; the brendth 5o; and 
k jnttBsures 100 ncross tb« tran^ept^ llie 
roof htts long smce Men m> and a great 
fiaft of the soiiti) wall i$ now a pt(Mmt rmn i 
but the WW afforded of the interi(»^, in con*" 
wquence^ is esctremely grand and pictu^ 
iesque« A double row of pointed archer 
repoeiitg otk ma^ive piers> ^epamte t})« side 
ftiles from the nare ; above which^ divide 
from dope Gothic form b^ a tstrait band ot 
faseia^ h a series of small circular arches: 
an intermixture and arrangement of the two 
forms tka)t characterize the earliest u$e of 
Gothic arehitocture. Two lofty arches, rising 
from the tniddle of tlie church, still sustain a 
massive portion of the tower, whose doubt* 
fully poised ai>d ponderous bulk seriously 
inettaces tlie adventurous explorer of the 
rain. Tlie grandeur of the we«ern front 
cannot be pa%ed unnoticed; nor, lookhig 
Aver ilhie ftagm^ts of the choir, the imt view 

of 



d tiie tncff^eruln, seen tlkraughidiegteskeas&ft 
ern arch of the tower ; neither k a smail 
chapetadjpiniiig diesoidh tcansep^withawtll* 
formed engroiBed poof^ t^/be neglectesk:; tli<i 
MkDsept h cemarkaibfce im s Ito^KorBiaiB 2^|)d(L* 
way: that kd< iafi> t^ south aiiett& the choit.^ 

Many portions gJ6 buihiing' appestc hil 4& 
tached heaps near the abbe)t c&iHMdi^ parti* 
cularly a bold arch in a neighbdwing barn^ 
which seems toi have formed tke principal 
entrance to the abbey. Among these die 
nadves point out- a low^ subterraneotis pass^e; 
£aced witfo hewm stone, wliitzdi tfaeysttippose 
to have had a cotineKion with Old CasAie; 
about three mtlea dist^it. 

St^ David, tlie uncje of king Arthiir (isay 
ancient legends}, was so struck with, this se*- 
questered recess, then almost unconscious of 
a human footsteps that he builc a chapei on^ 
the spot, aivd* passed many yeaors in it: as a 
hermit. William, a retainer of the ead of 
Hereford's in the reign of William Rufusj 
feeing led. into the valley in pursuit o£ adeer, 
espied the loermitage^ Tl^e deEpisolittide of 
the place, and' the mystemms a|)praxa]ii)ce^ of 
the buildings conspiredi to^filthmi with reii> 
gious^enthusiasm ; and he instantly disclaimed 

all 
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all worldly enjoyments for a life of prayer and 
mortification. : r 

In a curious account of the abbey, ^Vritte^ 
by one of its monks, which is preserved ia 
Dugdale's Monasticon, and translated inta 
English by.Atkyns, in his History of Glou- 
cestershire, it is recorded, that " He laid 
** aside his belt and girded himself with a 
f ' rope ; instead of fine linen, he covered 
<* himself with hair-clodi ; and instead of his 
" soldier's robe-, he. loaded himself with 
** weighty irons. The suit of armour, which 
" before defended him from the darts of his 
" enemies, he still wore as a garment to 
" harden him against the soft temptations of 
*' his old enemy Satan ; that, as the outward 
*' man was afflicted by austerity, the inner- 
*' man might be secured for the service of 
'* God* That his zeal might not cool, he 
" thus crucified himself, and continued thi« 
V hard armour on his body until it was worn 
t' out with rust and age." 

His austerity of life, and sanctity, not only 
drew to him a colleague (Ernesi, chaplain t% 
Maud wife of Henry the First), but excited 
the reverence of many high characters, and 

induced 
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inducfed Hugh de Laci, ; earl of Hereford, 'ta 
found a priory of regular canons of the order 
of St. Austin on the site of the Hermitage. 
The institution adopted William's mortifying 
System, and its reputation occasioned nu- 
merous ' donations, to be offered ; but they 
were constandy refused, and the acquisition 
of wealth deprecated as a dreadful misfortune. 
William was determined " to dwell poor in 
'' the house of God." The monk of Lan-r 
thony comically relates, that " Queen Maud, 
•' not sufficiently acquainted with the sanctity 
" and disinterestedness of William, once de- 
^* sired permission to put her hand intp his 
** bosom ; and when he with great modesty 
*' submitted to her importunity, she con- 
" veyed a large purse of ; gold between his 
** coafse^hirt and iron boddice; and thus by 
^' a pleasant and innocent subtlety admi*- 
*' nistered some comfortable relief to him- 
^* But oh the wonderful contempt of the world ! 
'* He displayed a rare example, that the truest 
"-happiness fcons'ists iti possessing little or no^ 
'* thing ! He Complied, indeed,; but un>yill- 
" ingly, and only vvidi a view that the qiieen 
*^ might employ her devout liberality iji adorn- 
'^* ing the church." His scruples thus over- 
' ■ " come. 
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^me, anew church on ft more magnilicent 
plm was erected (that vhich now appears) > 
it soon displayed (he usual pomp of the craltt 
and in Hgeas than thirty years the monks came 
to one opinion, <hfft " the outward man** 
deserved consideration-, <hat<he *' place was 
** unfit for a reasonable creature, much iess 
*• for religious persons f ' nay some said, that 
" they wished every stone of die foundation, 
*' a stout harc^'' others, ^1 more wicked, 
•• ihat every stone was at the bottom of the 
•sea.** Hence, in the year 1186, we find 
a new Lartlhony abbey built and consecrated 
near Glouce^er, which, although at first 
only a ceH to our al>bey, soon assumed a pri- 
ority over the parent foundation. The trea- 
sures, library, rich vestments, and even bdls, 
were removed to the new house : die old 
XaiTthony then came to be considered as a 
prison by the fat monks of the Severn, who 
sent thither only ** their old and useless 
mi^mbers/' 

in doleful mood the monk complains, 

♦* Weare made the scum and outcast of the 

*** brethren/' — " They permitted the mo- 

'••* nastery to be reduced to such poverty, 

" that the friars were witliout surj^ices, and 

** compelled 
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^ compelled to perform the duties of the 
" church, against the customs and rules of the 
♦* order. Sometimes they had no breeches, 
*^ and could pot attend divine service." 
Thus it appears, that eventually tlie condition 
of the monks, though sore against their wills, 
reverted to the intention of their founder. 
Tlie monastery continued r in this unthriving 
state till the dissolution of those concerns ; 
when, according to Dugdale, the abbey near 
Gloucester was valued at 648/. 19^. lit/.and 
thisin Monmouthsliire at 71/. 3s. 2d. . 

.Oi*i>CASTi.E, a little village on the eastern 
slope of the Black mountains which skirt the 
vale . of .Ewias on the . right, is supposed by 
Gale and Stukdey to have been the ancietit 
Blestium, but upon grounds that are very in- 
conclusive : true it is, however, that several 
encampments near the spot wear a Roman 
character, and they were in the habit of 
raising such camps near their station. But 
the place is more noticed as having been the 
residence of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cob- 
ham, the companion of Henry the Fifth, 
and afterwards chief of the Lollards, and 
martyr to their religious views. His ancient 
mansion, called the court-house, was taken 

y down 
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down about thirty years ago ; so that nothiDg 
now remains to satisfy the antiquary. 

But the picturesque traveller will hardly 
fail of a lively interest^ while^ tiaversing the 
superior heights of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, he views tlie grand extent of the Mon« 
mouthshire wilds^ and traces the different 
combinations of its majestic hills, which ib 
some parts range into the most ^nuous forms, 
in others extend for many miles into direct 
longitudinal ridges ; or, when, withdrawing 
from the sterile dignhy of the h^ lands, his 
eye gratefully reposes on the gientle vallies 
that sweep beneath theii brows, enlivened 
by glistening streams, and rich in ^1 the 
luxuriance of high cultivation. 
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HE-ENTRANCE OP SOUTH WALES — CRICK- 

HOWELL— TRETOWER BRECON CASTLE 

AND PRIORY ROAD TO LLANDOVERY—* 

TRECASTLE PASS OF CWM-DUR LLAN- 
DOVERY CASTLE ROAD FROM BRECON 

TO HEREFORD BRUNLYSS CASTLE 

FEMALE VENGEANCE — HAY — CLIFFORD 
CASTLE. 

jl HE road from Abergavenny to Brecon, 
bordering the clear and lively Usk in a ro- 
mantic valley, soon leaves the charming 
county of Monmouth ; but is attended with 
such a continuance of agreeable scenery as 
may diminish in a considerable degree the 
regret of the tourist. Among the verdant 
accompaniments of the serpentizing river, 
the rich groves and smiling lawns of Dany 

Y 2 Pari? 
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Park are conspicuous, swelling above a fertile 
vale, and backed by a range of wild moun- 
tains. Nearly opposite this, in a field to the 
right of the road and the fifteen mile-stone 
from Brecon, -is a single upright stone, about 
fourteen feet high, conjectured to be a mo- 
nument of the druidical ages. 
^. CRiCKHowietL, . about two miles farther, 
is an old mean-built town ; but, hanging on 
the sleep declivities of a fine hill, and digni- 
fied with the picturesque ruin of a castle, it 
is an ultcrcsting object in the approach. 
The extent of this fragment of antiquity (of 
pbscure origin), sometimes called Alashby 
Castle, is by no means considerable; the 
foundation of the keep, seated on a high ar- 
tificial mound, denotes much original strength, 
jknd all the standing walls shew a very remote 
erection ; although a few enrichments of 
later times may be perceived beneath the 
,thickly-woven ivy. A narrow Gothic bridge 
;crosses the Usk here to the pleasing village of 
•Langottoc, the neighbourhood of which is 
:enlivened with several handsome seats ; but 
no one is more remarkable for the excellence 
•of its position and the singularity of its de- 



sign 
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sign 'th^n. a latejy-erected residence of .Ad> 
miral Gell's./. . ' y* - 

The road continues scenic and entertaining 
to tlie small village of Tretower, only to 
be noticed for a few picturesque fragments of 
its castle, once the residence of Mynarch 
lord of Brqcon.. Then winding round a co- 
picaj 'Eminence, the road alcends a mighty 
hill.cftlledthe Bwlcb, winch. term signifies a 
rent in a ippuntain : during which ascent, a 
farewel view of the vale of the Usk, with a 
small tributary yaUey,:and its appendant stream 
descending from some gloomy mountains to 
<he north, and joining it near the castle of 
Tretower, i§ truly interesting and grand. But 
from.; these wjde-ranging views, and all ex- 
ternal scenery, the tourist becom,es shut up 
on entering the pass of tlie mountains, a^ 
sterile hollow, from which he emerges on a 
subject of ai\ entirely opposite and very sin- 
gular description. Surrounded by dark 
mountains, melancholy and waste, appears 
an extensive , lake called^ Langor's Pool, 
upwards of six miles in circumference; which, 
as the natives assure you, is the site of a large 
pity swallowed up by an eartiiquake, and is 
y3 . sq 
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SO well furnished with perch» tench, atod eek^ . 
as to be one^third fish to two-thirds water* 

In the neighbourhood of tht lake n(Hth* 
eastward, and near the head of the Lleveny 
brooks which empties itself into "the pob!, I. 
find described the ruins of Bl aej?-Lleven* 
Castle. It was fortified by Peter Fitz-. 
Herbert, descended of Bemiardd&N^Wmarch^ 
lord of Brecon, according to the (^inidn of 
«onle antiquaries^ upon the site of the Romaic 
Loventium, 

The road soon descends to the fine vak of 
Brecon, grandly accompanied by a sethicir*' 
cular range of ufiountains ; wliei-ev j^rtkidiy 
rising in superior majesty, the Van- rears its 
furrowed and bipartite summit hij^ alib# 
the clouds. Advancing, cultivation fak^ 
a more extensive sweep, and pictciresque' dis* 
position becomes frequent. The Usk flowing 
round the foot of the Bwlch> eloathed with 
the extensive plauitatidns of Bucklarid-Ebiise^ 
salutes the beholder with rieriewfed attliactldiis ; 
and farther lip the vale laves th^ c<hkrftiing 
woody eminence of Peterstone in its sihuoiis 
career. 

On the left of the? road, ab^ut five tiiiley 
from Brecon, is a stone pillar, six feet in 

height. 
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height; aod nearly cylindrical; on which 
is aa inscription that Camden read, N' ■ ' ■ 
riLIUS VICTORINI, but which is now al- 
most obliterated. He supposes it a monu* 
ment of later ages than the Romans, although 
inscribed widi their charaotere, and wearing 
the general appearance <>f a Roman cippus. 
in the parish of Llalin Hamwalch, standing 
on the^ummat of a hill near the church, 
(which is to the left of the road a little be^- 
yond the fiwmer monument) I find described 
St. Iltut^s hermitage, a)niposed of four large 
fiat stones ; three of which, standing upright^ 
arc sunnoui)ted by the fourth, s5 as to form a 
sort of hut, eiglit feet long, four wide, and 
nearly the same in height. This kind of 
monuihent is called a Kist-vaeri, a variety of 
the Cromlech order, and supposed to have 
been applied to the same purposes. 

Bkecon is delightfully situated upon a 
gdntle swell above the Usk, overlooking a fen- 
tile highly-K:ultivated valley enlivened with 
•nuraenous seats, and enriched with several 
sylvan knolls. On one side of the town, be- 
neath the majestic hanging groves of the 
^iory, tlie impetuous Hondy loudly mur- 
y 4 murs 
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mursi, and unites with the Usk : a small 
distance beyond its handsome bridge. Though 
the town boasts many capital residences, yet, 
encumbered by a number of mean hovels 
even in its principal situations, and deficient 
in regulations of cleanliness, At fails to create 
any idea of importance. . Its once magnifi- 
cent castle is now curtailed to a very insigni- 
ficant ruin ; and that litde is so choaked up 
with miserable habitations, as to exhibit no 
token of antique grandeur: some broken 
walls arid a solitary tower compose its. re- 
mains. 

Brecon Castle was founded by Bernard 
de Newmarch in the reign of William Rufus; 
Llewelyn prince of Wales besieged it when 
asserting the rights of his ancestry and friends, 
but without success. Passing through the 
hands of the Braoses and Bohuns, it fell td 
the king-making Buckingham, when it be- 
came the seat of chivalric splendour. To his 
care Dr. Morton, bishop of Ely, was com- 
mitted by Richard the Third ; and the re- 
maining turret is still called Ely tower by the 
natives, and described to have been his 
prison. Buckingham, fired with resentment 

by 
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by the ingratitude of Richard, whom lie.had. 
raised to power, contrived, w^tli his prisoner, 
in this place, the means of his pveyrthrow. 
The plot succeeded, but the duke wa3 be- 
trayed and taken before its completion, aijd; 
lost his head : the more wary prjest retired* 
in secresy during its operation, and preserved 
his to wear the metropolitan mitre in the en-; 
suing reign. Bernard also founded a Bene- 
dictine priory for six monks westward of . the; 
town; it was dedicated to St. John, subor- 
dinate to Battle abbey in Sussex, and became 
collegiate under Henry the Eighth. The 
church is a grand cruciform bpjlding, 200 
feet in length by 60 in width, and has an 
embatried tower 90 feet high rising from, the 
centre of the building. A cloister extend^ 
from the. church to the priory-house ; where 
the tourist, as he paces the refeclory, or 
great dining-room, may speculate on monkisl^ 
carousals, where blue-eyed nuns, were jo*. 
vially toasted, and secret confessions anti-* 
cipated. 

But the most fascinating attraction of the 
town is its two delightful walks: the one 
traced on the margin of the noble Usk ; the 
other, called the priory walk, a luxuriant 

grove 
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^ove impendent over the brawling Hondy; 
6nce assigned to the meditations of monkish 
fitiud, but [now more happily applied to the 
use of the townspeople, and enlivened on 
Ane evenings by a brilliant promenade of 
Cambrian beauties. 

This town, built on the site of a Roman 
station *, was originally called Aber-Hondy. 
After the departure of the Romans, the lord- 
ship of Brecon remained in the hands of the 
Britons till the rei^ of William Rufus ; when 
Bernard de Newmarch, a Norman baron of 
great skill and prowess, liaving assembled i 
large body of troops, made a successful inr6ad 
Into the country, killed the British chief 
Bledljvn ap Maenyrch, and retalitied his son 
prisoner in Br^econ castle dliring his life ; 
though he, at the sanife tinie, allowed him a 
iiominkl share of his father's territories. H^ 
then fortified the town with a castle, and .aii 
fencirriling wall, having three gates ; and fur* 

* There is an oblong camp in the neighbourhood of the 
town called Y Goer 5 where Roman bricks, bearing the in- 
scrit)tion LEG. U. AUG. arc frequently ploughed op. Near 
this camp is a rudcpiHar, about six feet high, called the 
maidej} stone 5 on one side of which are the figiires of a man 
and woman coarsely carved in relief. 

thei- 
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fcer strehgl!iehi6d his csLVtst ^by taking td 
t^^ife Nesta, grand-daughter of GrufFytli prince 
of Wates. 

A road passing from Brecon through Llan- 
dovery to Llandik), in Caeriharthenshirei 
Wfe did nbt travel ; but fiAd it described ai 
highly pictures(|tie, and otherwise interesting^ 
For several miles it traverses an nndulatinj^ 
district enlivened bytlieUsfc; which now, 
approaching its source in the Trecastle hilisi 
assumes k\l die impetttoSlty of a moiihtain 
torrent. The spatious lawns, long avenues 
6f trees, and extensive planfefions of Pfenbont, 
grace the bbfdefs of the siWani about diired 
ihiks ffofti ^Btfecoh ; and bn the left of the 
ftiad, a sriAall dikiarnce further, dpfpeat the 
friflihg remains <*f Davenbck- c^aistle. TRfe* 
iiAfefilE,^ ten mifes fioiii JBltcoh; a small 
t^fagfe biif possessing a good iife; is depnvM 
fef every vtestige of its anbient fortification; 
Frbtti this place the road winds fdr nine miles 
to Llandovery, in a deep vaHey, behveen 
the mountains, called Cwm*-Dwr, arbmantifc 
pass watered by a lively stream, and dotted 
with numerous cottages, whose fertile hollow 
is beautifully contratted by the wild aspect of 

the 
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the impefident Jbcig^its, Llandovery is a 
small irregular town, nearly encompassed by 
rivulets, and only to be noticed by the picj 
turesque traveller for the small ruins of its 
ivy-mantled castle. The road then continue^ 
to Llandilo on a high terrace, ornamented on 
the right by the groves of Taliaris and Aber* 
marie parks, and overlooking the upper vale 
of Towey, rich in cultivation and the beauty 
of its stream. , . 

. On.the ro^fl to Hereford from Brecon, 
about seven miles, is Brunlyss /Castle ; 
the principal and almost only feature of whiclx 
is a high round tower on an artificiaj[ mount. 
I^ foyndatiqn [ is uncertaizv b^t.CfUinot be 
lat^r than the first settlement; pf the^JsTormans 
in the county. There is a. curious circum-y 
stance connecjpd with an incident in the 
history of this castle, which I think vpry piXH 
hably suggested the character of Fauicon-^ 
bridge in Shakespeare's play of King John* 
The acknowledge^! .son and heir of Bei'iiard 
d|e Newiparchand his wife Nfsta was Mahel, 
^ dauntless, youth,, who, after tjie death of 
Bernard, having affronted a paramour of his 
iQothcr's, and upbraided tlie matron hersejf,^ 

became 



became in a itf6st extraordinary 'manner de- 
prived of hi^ inheritance. Nesta, enraged* 
at the interference of her son in her tender 
arrangements, presented herself before Henry 
the Seeond, and solemnly made oath tha^ 
he was not the son of Bernard lord of Breton; 
but vras begotten by -a Cambrian warriw, 
thereby proclaiming her son a bastard, and 
satisfying her revenge, though at the expence 
of every maternal tie and of the strongest 
sentiments of female worth. Bernard's estates, 
in consequence, fell to his daughter Sibyl 
wife of Milo earl of Hereford ; and Mahel, 
ejected from his patrimony, became a law- 
less desperado. Once, as he was on a pre- 
datory excursion over the domains of David 
Fitzgerald, bishop of St. David's, he was en- 
tertained by Walter de Cliflbrd in Brunlyss 
Castle for one night; when the building 
took fire, and he, in endeavouring to es- 
cape, was crushed to death by the falling of 
a stone. 

Hay, a small populous town on this road, 
at the extremity of the principality, occupies 
an eminence near the banks of the Wye, 
and was formerly graced with a fine castle, 
• • which 
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whjch is now r^^uced to <t few bioken waUs ; 
Vut Clifford, a mile or two further^ en 
the uppeir road to Hereford, still ejchil^its the 
Dfiajestic remains of its castlej drowning 9 Iiq14 
jbill which towers above the riv^r, and hm 
\\een long reoow^ed as having been the 
|>irth-place of the lovely, bitf W feir Ro^ 
fumondt 
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BUALT — PRINCE LLEWELYN — RHAYDERi* 

GOWY — CARACTACUS'S CAMP OFFA'S 

DYKE — • KNIGHTON PRESTEIGN OLD 

AND NEW RADNOR LLANDRINDOD 

WELLS. 

Proceeding northward from Brecon, 
the road passes over an abrupt . succession of 
hills and hollows near the impatient Hondy, 
which is seen to extend for several miles 
through a wild romantic valley. On leaving 
the lively rivulet's devious course, the road 
traverses an extensive hilly tract, from whose 
summits a grand expansive valley, digni6ed 
with the sinuous Wye,, bursts uppn the view 
in a long continuance of varied scenery. 
The town of Bualt occupies a spot on the 
nearmost side of the vale, overhanging the 
pride of Welch rivers ; and beyond its op- 
posite 
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posjte hilly boundary, a majestic outline of 
distant mountains defines the horizon, A 
picturesque cascade, rushing through a por- 
tal of rocks and woods to the left of the road, 
must not bfe passed 'unnoticed; it occurs 
within a mile of Bualt ; and after crossing 
the road beneath its bridge, the stream unites 
with the Wye. 

Bualt is a smjill market-town comprised 
m two streets rising one over the other, upon 
the high shelving bank of the river. Al- 
though anciently and irregularly built, it is 
much resorted to by the neighbouring gentry, 
not less for the beauty of its position, than 
for the famed salubrity of its air. Camden 
supposes it to be the Bullacum Silurum of 
Ptolemy, and the Burrium of Antoninus. 
Horseley, on the other hand, fixes upon 
Usk in Monmouthshire as the. site of that 
Roman station ; while other antiquaries con- 
tend in favour of Caerphilly- However this 
may have been, the only vestige of high an- 
tiquity that now marks the place is a mounds 
che site of the keep of its castle, which was 
burnt down in 1690. 

It was in the neighbourhood of Bualt, be- 
tween- the Wye and its tributary stream the 

Irvon, 
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Irvon, tliatthe Cambrian warriors made th^ir 
last stand for independence* The i>rave 
Llewelyn, 

" Great patriot htro, ill-requited chief^^* 

after si transient victl)ry at the fopt of SnoW- 
don, led his troops to this position^ where 
they were unexpectedly attacked atid defeated 
by the English forces, while Llewelyn, un- 
armed,* was employed in a conference with 
some chieftains in a valley not far distant* The 
prince was informed of the event by the cries 
of his flyitig army ; and all that prompt in- 
trepidity could effect he exerted to rejoin his 
ihen ; but in vain ; the spear of his enemy 
pierced his side, and happily spared him the 
anguish of witnessing the ii'retrievabk* ruin of 
his country's liberties. 

Edward's conduct to the body of this 
prince, royal like himself, of a lineage still 
more ancient and lioble, and who boldly fell 
asserting tlie rights of his country and inheri- 
tance, hds affixed a blot on his memory, which 
not a>ll his well-regulated ambition, not all the 
splendour of his victories, can gloss over, or 
efface from the p^ge of history. The prince's 
head w^s received in Lotidon with such de- 
2 monstratlgns 
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monstrations o£ joy by the citizens, as mighir 
have suited a conquest over, a predatory in- 
vader ; it was carried on the point of a 
lance through Cheapside ; and, after having^ 
been fixed in the pillory^ was^ placed on the 
highest part of the tower Oi^ London, to glut 
the eyes of the multitude. So easy is it to 
impose on the natural feelings ^f a people 
once cajoled into an approval of ihilitarjr 
despotism and cruelty. 

On leaving Bualt, and crossing its bridge,, 
the tourist enters Radnorshire, where the 
road, traced upon heights impendent ovcf 
&e Wye, commands one of the most beau- 
tifully romantic vallies in the principality. 
The river, which We have before seen ma- 
jestically flowing, rapid but unopposed, 
anjiong flowery lawns, here, approaching 
its native source in the bosom of Plinlimmon^ 
appears eddying^ foaming, and roaring in 2 
narrow channel,, amid shelving rocks and 
disjointed craigs, a mere mountain torrent*. 
^Yith the accompaniments of towering pre- 
cipices, naked rocks, and impendent cliflfs,. 
finely softened by overhanging branchy trees^ 
or partially concealed by deep shadowy 
WoociS, and frequently enlivened by a stripe 

of 
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of verdant meadow, the river presents a suc- 
cession of picturesque morfeaus, the most 
striking imaginable ; and fully compensates 
the bad state of the road in this part. A 
considerable i^ange of prospect also presents 
itself on the right, from some favoured emi- 
nences, where a long series of moorish lumpy 
hills extend over the greater part of Radnor- 
shire, which shews but an indifferent mixture 
of cultivation with numerous heaths and 
forests. 

An extensive mountainous dreary region, 

" Where woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear," 

occupies part of the counties of Brecon, 
Cardigan, and Radnor, westward of the 
Wye. Among these deep solitudes, Camdea 
informs us, king Vortigern sought a refuge 
from the persecutions that his crimes and 
follies raised against him. His ultimate fat? 
is wrapped in uncertaint}'^ ; but his vileness 
needed not a more agonizing torture than his 
wounfled conscience, whether recurring to 
his incestuous intercourse with his own off- 
spring, or to bis miserable policy in resting 
the defence of Britain upon the assistance of 
foreign troops. 

2 2 Rhayder- 
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Rhayder-gowy, wildly situated at the 
foot of the mountainous barrier between 
South and North Wales, consists of two- 
streets of neatly whitened houses, and is 
graced with the vicinity of two churches. A 
castle also added to tlic consequence of the 
town in the time of the Welch princes ; but 
none of its remains now appcar> except a 
deep trench cut in the rock of the town, and 
three or four barrows, which are, no doubt, 
connected with its history. The market-- 
house is a neat IFttle building, though of rough 
stones ; and the Red Lion inn is no less re- 
markable for its neatness and accommodation, 
useful though uniniposing, than for the 
obliging assiduities of its landlord. 

The scenery of the Wye,, close to this 
town, acquires an uncommon degree" of 
grandeur. Raging in its rocky bed, the 
river is seen through the light foliage of Im- 
pendent trees, and almoht beneath a bold 
arch which bestrides the river, bounding over 
a ledge of rock in a fall of some depth ; 
v/hencc it tears its way among protruding^. 
craigs in a sheet of glistening foam, but is 
almost .imfnedlately concealed by the em- 
bovv'ering ornaments of its banks. 

Above 
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• Above the town of Rhayder, a bold hilly 
region, overspread with treacherous bog^, or 
broken into precipices of fearful depth, mixes 
with the magnificent forms of the North 
Wales mountains. Here nature wears her 
wildest garb ; no stripe of cultivation con- 
trols the dreary majesty of the scene ; the 
mountain sheep browse on the dizzy heights 
unmindful of danger ; the hardy ponies 
here sport away their early years, uncon- 
scious of restraint;' and, no less free, the 
bold mountaineer looks round his stormy 
world, nor hapless mourns 'the gayer spheres 
below : 

" But calm, an 1 bred in ignoranoe and toil, 
*' Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
" (Cheerful at nu^rn, he wakes from short repose, 
" Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 
'^ At night returning, every labour sped, 
^' Ile-siis him down the monarch of a shed ; 
" Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
•' His children's looks^ that brighten at the blaze ; 
<' While his lovM partner, boastful of her hoard, 
*' DisplayB her cleanly platter on tlie board :" 

^ ***** * 
" Such are the charms to barr^ states assigned, 
•' Their wants but few, their wishes all confia*d." 

This district is, however, rich in mineral 

treasure; and several lead-mines, and one or 

z 3 Hvo 
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two ooppdF-mines, are worked with coisiden 
table spirit* 

Here my observations upoQ Sputh-Wal^ 
draw to a close ; they have been vwy brief 
upon Radnorshire; and yet the excursion on 
the banks of the Wye describes almost its 
only attraction. Indeed, this county is re^ 
markably barren in subjects of picturesque 
beauty, memorials of antique grandeur, and 
remarkable towns and villas, I find but one 
religious house in this shire described in 
Dugdale's Monasticqn, or Tanner's Natiti?t 
Monastica, which is Abbey Cwm Hir, situv 
ated about six miles east of Rhayder ; but I 
understand that no part of the building re-? 
mains. It was founded for Cistercian monks 
by Cadwathe|an ap Madoc in the year 
1143, and must have been a very incon-i 
siderable foundation, as its revenues at the 
suppression of n^onasteries were only valued at 
28/. 145.4rf. 

Thft. castles that occur in this county are 
neither remarkable in their history nor ve- 
^lerabLe in decay. Yet frequent and memo- 
ifable are the earthen works that characterize 
^Imost every hill in the cpiinty, which 

. either 
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either wear the marks of cairns ♦ or ancient 
encampments. 

*' Twas on those downs, by Roman hosts annof'd, 
" Fought cmr bold fathers, rustic, unrefin'd ! 
. ▼* Freedom*s fair sons, in martial cares employed, 

" They ting*d their bodies but tinmask'd their mind/'* 

On a hill near Knighton, at the easterq^ 
limit of the county, is still shewn thp Camp 
OF Caractacus ; and an encampment oq 
another hill separated from the first by a deep 
valley, is said to be that of the Roman ge- 
neral Ostorius. The Britons waited the atr 
tack of the enemy's legions in their advan^ 
tageous position, and fought like men who 
valued life no longer than as it was connected 
with freedom ; but their courage availed no- 
fhing before tlie skill and discipline of the 
Roman army; after an imniense slaughter 
they gave way, and Caractacus's wife, daugh- 
ter, and brothers, were taken prisoners. The 
king escaped, but was soon after betrayed 

* Cairns, or barrows, in the druidical ages, we^e large 
iieaps of stones raised over the bodies of deceased heroes. 
After the introduction of Christianit/, similar piles were 
{daced,on malefactors, to give a sort of counteraction to the 
i>ld custom ; and it ^oon became the Utterest wish a maa 
could give bis enemj, *^ thdt a 'cairn might be his noonu* 

z 4 into 
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into the hands of his enemies. His noble 
speech and dcportmenj when brought before 
the I^oman emperor, as transmitted to us by 
the pen of Tacitus, must ever excite admit 
ralion, and evince the immutable dignity 
of manly virtue, however bereft qf tlie 
factitious splendour of power. 

Offa's Dyke also passes near Knighton ; 
the boundary estabh^-hed by Ofia king of the 
Mercians between his dominiojis and Wales, 
after a decisive victory over tlie Britons. It 
formerly extended from the Dee to the 
mouth of the ^Vye ; and it vx'as enacted, that 
any Welchman found in arms on the English 
side of the boundary should have his right 
hand cut off. Knighton itself I find de- 
scribed to be an ordinary town, built on a 
steep bank of ihe Teme. Seven miles south- 
ward of it is Prcsteign, a better built and 
paved town than the former, and graced 
with a beautiful little eminence' (the site of its 
casde), l^Id out ip public walks. This town 
is considered as the modern capital of the 
county : in it are held the assizes ; and, 
having the jail, it is farther distinguished witl^ 
bU the apprehended rogues in Radnorshire. 
Old ;RapnoR| three or fouy miles farther 

gouthward, 
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southward, Camden supposes to have been 
the Magoth of Antoninus, garrisoned by Uie' 
Paciensian Regiment in the reign of Theodo^ 
sius the younger : but, whatever it may havef- 
been formerly, it now appears an insignificant 
village. New Radnor, though nominally 
the capital of the shire, is little better ; yet a 
few vestiges of an encompassing wall and a 
castle give it more unequivocal marks of for- 
iner importance than tlie parent town. Its 
feline is dated from the rebeHion of Owen 
"Glen dower, who destroyed the castle and 
ravaged all the surrounding district. In a 
jrocky glen, in the vicinity of this town, is a 
fine c^cade, thougli of inconsiderable VO'* 
Jume, called Water breaks its Neck. 

Crossing Radnor forest, an extensive tract 
pf sheep down and coppice, about twelve 
jniles from New Radnor, and seven from 
Biialt, is Llandrindod Wells. This 
place, consisting only of one house of public 
entertainment and a few cottages, appears to 
be justly distinguished for the efficacy of its 
springs, which are chalybeate, sulphureous, 
and cathartic. But though the medicinal 
virtues of these waters be undoubted, and 
considered even more potent than those of 

Harrowgate; 
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H^rrowgate ; yet thcr place, being dreary/ 
fiemftte, and void of elegant acoommodation, 
i9 only visited by a very few real invalids : 
none of that gay tribe is here to be met with., 
which forms the principal company at wa^ 
tering-plaees in general. 



Having thus executed my design of a ge* 
neral description of South-Wales and Mon- 
mouthshirei I shall return to the narrative o£ 
mytoOr. 



CHAP. 
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<|JO0DRICH CASTLE AND PRIORY WILTON 

CASTLE — SCENERY OF THE WYE FROAI 
ROSS TO MONMOUTIf ROSS GLOIT^ 

CESTER, 



VVE took our farewel leave of Monmpuih 
on a hazy morning, that concealed the sur-p 
rounding scenery in the earliest part of ouf 
ride tg Gloucester, But the mist gra^aUy 
withdrawing allowed us a gleam of the ma'-' 
jestic Wye, about two miles from Mon-* 
tPQuth ; which, soon deserting the course of 
the road, win^d^ beneath the bare reeky cliffy of 
tl^ little Dpw^d, and becomes lost among 
high woodfed hills. Near the geven-milea 
stone from , Monmouth we struck off th» 
turnpike into an -embowered lane in search 
of Goodrich Castle, a very picturesque 
win, whiK?hi {ises amon§ tuftod (rees on a 

bold 
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bold eminence above the Wye. TIic view 
of the castellated hill, combined with a grand 
fertile valley, which extends for many miles 
in a richly- vjiricgatcd vtndulation, enlivened 
with the elegant though simple spire of Ross 
church, and with peculiar graces, watered 
by the copious river, was uncommonly- 
striking: while to the right we caught a 
glimpse of the grand features about Symonds- 
gatc and the Caldwell rocks, backed by a range 
of heathy hills that forms the boundary of 
the forest of Dean. 

The remains of this castle shew it to have 
been of considerable strength, though not 
very extensive. Its figure is nearly square, 
measuring fifty-two yards by forty-eight, with 
a large round tower at each angle. A deep 
trench, twenty yards wide, is cut in the 
rock round the ualls^ leaving a narrow ridge 
which crosses the moat to the grand entrance* 
On entering the gateway, a small apartment 
to the left, with an ornamented Gothic win-* 
dow, and a stone chalice for holding holy-* 
water, appears to have been the chapel ; 
or, considering its small me; rather an ora-» 
tory, A curious octagon column 1-ising from 
St mass of ruin^ opposite has belonged to a 

principal 
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principal apartment, and most probably the 
baronial hall. A large square tower was the 
keep, which is said to have been built by an 
Irish chieftain named Mackbeth, as a ran-^ 
som for himself and his son, who were held 
prisoners in the castle ; and until lately two 
ponderous helmets were shewn as belonging 
to them, one of which held half a busbeh 

There is no doubt but that this was a 
frontier post held by the Saxons ; and many 
parts of the ruin still bear a Saxon or early 
Norman character *. During the reign of 
king John, and in several succeeding ages, 
it was in the hands of the earls of Pembroke, 
but afterwards deviated from that line. In 
Jacob's Peerage, under the article of the earls 
of Shrewsbury, it is related, that the Hugh 
le Despencers forcibly seized Elizabeth Co- 
niyns at Kennington in Surry, and detained 
her in confinement above a year ; concealing 
her in their different castles, until she was, 
by menaces of death, constrained to pass 
'* her manor of Painswick in the county of 
Gloucester ta the said earl, the elder De- 

* ln.Dugdale\s Mofiasticon, the signature Godricvs Duxi 
occurs twice among tlie witnesses to two charters granted by 
king Canute. 

spencer^ 
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spencer, and the castle of Goodrich to Hugh 
the younger ; to them and their heirs/' — 
Thus it wis in feudal ages, when every po^ 
tent baron dared violate the strongest band^ 
of society ; when the property and freedom 
of humble individuals, and the honour of 
females, were subjected to the will of con- 
tiguous power; and sufiering innocence 
could only plead the wrongs that she suffered 
at the tribunal of the oppressor*. But, alas ! it 
is a principle of our being, it is a fact which 
ought to be treasured in the minds of Britons, 
that where power is without controul it sel- 
dom fails to act unjustly. 

In the civil wars of Charles the First this 
castle was in the hands of both parties suc- 
cessively ; and upon the parliamentary cause 
proving triumphant, it was ordered to be dis- 
manded : but a sufficient compensation was 
allowed to the countess of Kent, to whom it 
belonged. The farm-house appertaining to 
the meadows and corn-fields about the castie 
is situated a few hundred yards from tlie 
castle, to the right, and occupies the site of 
Goodrich Priory: the chapel, converted 
into a barn, and some otber Gothic remains, 
are still visible. 

In 
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In our way from Goodrich to Ross, for 
the first two miles traced in a bridle road 
that might with equal propriety be called 
a ditch. We had frequent views of the pi-oud 
ruin towering above its incircfing groves ; 
which, variously combining with the sur- 
rounding landscape at each succeeding station, 
proved a new and delightful object. W6 
crossed the Wye at Wilton bridge ; a short 
distance above which, on the low western 
bank of the river, appear the mouldering 
towers of WiLtoN GAsTLfi, a Norman struc- 
ture, once the baronial residence of th6 
Greys. Several pleasure-boats with awnings, 
handsomely fitted up for the recef)tion of 
company that would navigate the Wye, aire 
moored by the bridge *, ' 

I earnestly advise every traveller of taste 
and leisure, pVoceedirigby the way of Ross 
to Monmouth, not to neglect the beautiful 
sceneiy of this river : • he- may take one of 
the boats ; or, if he prefer riding or walking^ 

* The distance from Rosg to Chepstow, in a straight line* 
is not mc^e than sixteen miles and a half 3 but owing to thfe 
sinuosity of th^.river the yoyage by water is ^ear thirty-cigltt 
miles. The boats descend with the current, and are towed 
all the way back by men : this laborious task may account for 
ttie expensive hire oi ahoUf- whicii'I.undei^stand to be thrdb 

be 
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he may enjoy its principal charms by re- 
versing my journey from Goodrich ; whence 
crossing Hensham ferry, he will proceed 
among pleasant meadows on the margin of 
the stream in front of the sublime grandeur 
pf the Caldwell rocks; then ascending the 
isthmus of an immense j^eninsulated rock 
called Symond's gate, at the height of 2000 
feet above the surface of the river, he will 
enjoy a superlative prospect of its mazy ex- 
tent and ^le grand scenery around. From 
the vicinity of Goodrich the Wye urges its 
course through a narrow valley inclosed by 
towering woody mountains, or struggles in 
more limited confines, where protruding 
rocks plunge their naked perpendicular sides 
into the body of the stream- Descending 
from the lofty neck of the peninsula, which 
is but six hundred yards across in a direct 
line, although the circuit of the river round 
the rock is upwards of four miles, he will 
find himself in a deep valley of astonishing 
grandeur, formed on one side by the ro-' 
mantic precipices of the peninsula, and on 
the other by the great Doward, a huge stra- 
tified limestone mountain, studded with lime- 
kilns and cottages. At the New-wier he 
« will 



W4II rcTcross the riv«r, and soon join die ti^rn- 
pike tQ Monmouth, 

Tlip oW t()wn ctf Ross, situated on a gently-* 
inclifiing hank of the Wye near Wilton 
hridgei afforded us no subjept of admiration 
^ interest* expept in the vecollection which 
it excited of Mr. John Kyrle, whose puhlic 
spirit and philanthropy inspired the verses of 
JPope. "W^e halted our horses at an inn which 
^3& fermcjfly hi( l^ouse, aiid iiftW hears tha 
«iign. 9f " The Man pf Ress." Tlh vieivs 
from tl»e pem^tery of BtQsa ohurch sire among 
the raost.he^qtiful th^t imagination can pic- 
ture, loqking over ?i lovely vale, adorned 
with the mjyestiq meanders of the Wye, en. 
fiphed with numerous grovef and woods, and 
jgnisl^d hy 9, dists^npe of Welch m^ntains: 
t& ^et^\l lt3 %3V(3ral charming; ^i^xxast would 
\i^ pst§^m m it would prpve ^ v^ ait^oip^ 
to reali?^ a ju$t idea of the landK^ape, : 

^s npwtraviersed a wptt-cultivated diatri^ 
w})<^e |)jijimfr!9U9 though gentle hijis Wfc« 
ffleqypfffly (Pilplhed Yillh 8f pj-e-flncfajirds, aavi 
^ fbout m s»il^ nif» upan 9^ wretch«| 
j5w»4, gained 9 hesytby ^mmmaf, when &» 
l^eat plm pi GlQUoe&t^r «pp«drfid hffi>i£ uii| 
«fireft9U>S|gr<0 W^ a»naQ«i^ i^^afeWiQB in eveiy 
•^ •'^ dire9ti<jii. 
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direction* At the extremity of the plain, at 
least in appearance, rose the towers and spires 
of Gloucester, faintly relieving from the 
Cotteswold hills, whose high continuous sum- 
mits were strongly contrasted by the broken 
form of the Malvern hills afar off on the 
left. 

The Severn, near Gloucester, separates 
into two channels ; which, soon re-uniting, 
inclose a tract of land called the Isle of 
Alney ; so tiiat we approached the city over 
two bridges connected togedier by a high 
causeway near a mile ia length, which tra- 
verses the islet. An assemblage of ships, 
houses, and numerous spires, greeted us with 
a look of more public importance than we 
had been used to for several weeks, as we 
drew near the city. It would require a vo- 
lume to give an adequate description of this 
place : all that my limits will allow me to say 
is, that it is one of the fairest cities in England, 
regularly composed of four principal wide 
well-built streets, meeting at right angles in 
the middle of the town ; abounding with 
Gdthic churches and other public structures, 
und a new*built gaol, which is one of the 
best in the kingdom. But its chief orna- 
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ment is its truly grand cathedral, remarkable 
for its elegant tower, surmounted with four 
transparent pinnacles of the most exquisite 
workmanship, and for having the largest 
Gothic window in Britain : nor is it less to be 
noticed for the curious ramifications and 
transomes of its fretted roof, and the high 
state of enrichment throughout the struc- 
ture *. We ascended to the summit of the 
tower, where 

** The bursting prospect spreads immense around : 

'^ And, snatched o er hill and dale, and wood and lawn, 

** And verdant fields, and dark*ning heath between, 

** And villages embosom'd soft in trees, 

** And spiry towns by surging columns mark*d 

" Of household make, your eye excursive roams 

V To where the broken landscape, by degrees 

*' Ascending, roughens into rigid hills ; / 

** 0*er which the Cambrian mountains, lixe far clouds 

** That skirt the blue horizon, dusky rise/' 

A tributary sigh escaped as we caught the 
last gleam of our much-loved principality ; 

* We did not neglect to visit the remains of Lanthony 
Abbey near Gloucester, the successful rival of the foundation 
in Monrooutlishire. . The ruins are situated abdut a mile 
southward of the town : they are by no means picturesque, 
consisting of a series of buildings which surround a large 
square area ; the dilapidated walls of the chapel are standing 
without encumbrance $ but the other parts are made up into 
farming habitations^ with numerous out^^uses ^nd sheds. 

A A 2 nor 
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nor can I concltwie tny subject Without trahs^ 
mttting that view of the Welch individual 
clitiractef aiid state of society (particularly al- 
Itldtng to 'l!he soutliefn district)> which hn- 
pressed me diiring my tour, and which I 
have since hellcfved to be jlist. 

Wales may be considered as cJchibiting al- 
most the soTc rcmriant of " the good ol^ 
times*' existing in Britain. Separated from 
those causes of extrinsic splendour ivhidi do^ 
tuinecr over otlier parts of our iskhd, tire 
opuleiit landholders freely dispense the 
wealtli of their inheritance with unosten- 
tatious liberality. Indifferent to outward 
sh(*w, their fii^st cares evince a parental re^ 
gard to the poor on their domains^ and the 
maintenance of their forefathers' good cheer. 
An interchange of good offices is alike Con- 
spicuous between them attd the commonalty j 
and it is no less:pleasing to se6 the friendly soli-* 
citude of the one, than the unaffected re- 
spect and attachment of the other. 

The Welch arc jusdy described to -be the 
most robust iftd hardy inhabttatits «f this 
kingdom ; for, unenervated by those seden-^ 
tary employfiMnts So^isted on kss4iapf^ re* 
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gioris by luxury atid avariciotis policy, they 
boftst the vigorous frames of Aboriginal Ba- 
tons. Althota^i rtdt generally toil, they [y^ 
sess a more unequivocal criteribn off ttfength> 
in a finfe breadth of chest; and hence it has 
been remarked, that a Gatnbriah regiment 
i^rawn up ih line covers more groun'd thaii 
flnyothet. By heMthM toil and simplicitjr 
of diet invigorated^ lliey are at once potent^ 
cbwageous, anihiatedj and generous. 

It'has b^n assa^fedj that tlie Welch are 
i^Y^ from stifangei^ ;— biit by whom? By 
those wlio have provoked that aversion ; Who> 
fcarfying \ttlli them ^ vulgar estittiation ' o^ 
siipRfepior -show at tire tables of England, liav^ 
h^ khown how to apprdvea rc^ulat boai'd 
of hospitaUty, when contraisted by the -splen- 
did profifeiofn <sf fashionable enter(aiinin?hte ; 
Whoj reprfe^nting the more gay -^ppoittt^ 
m^nte erf dtlrtt nesote, have pitied ifce Wddb- 
fcean-s old^asfeidrted fiirrftare, and wonderdd 
ho# any ^g*wtl«Y<an!y *tfeing • could 'exist in 
his gfoohiy Cfcthic'habfe^ Sudi as can 

'eoncf*ivc iio '6tktt tftrvellmg enjoyments thaii 
luperiot inns, gtrtnptuous dingers, a'nd'bowl- 
in^gre|ftn^i^6ads, may qaarrel' with our jifih- 

cipality. 
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cipality. But it is for those who travel with 
more enlarged views^ and .proper intro- 
ductions^ to declare the ingenuous welcome 
tliat they have experienced : the eager so- 
licitude that was avery wliere manifested 
to afford them information ; and the liberal 
fare set before them^ which not even the 
greatly-increased expence of family esta- 
blishments could effectually suppress. 

As every virtue has its concomitant shade, 
we have to lament that the Welchman's ar- 
dent spirit sometimes Inclines him to be 
quarrelsome ; yet, as there is generosity at 
the bottom, his passion seldom becomes 
vindictive. A disposition for social enjoy- 
ment has led him from conviviality to habits 
of intemperance ; and an improvident hos- 
pitality, to the ruin of his family*s fortune. 
An error more harmless in its operation 
arises from his adniiration of illustrious an- 
cestry; which often resolves itself into aii 
association of personal importance, that un- 
biassed individuals are not inclined to allow. 
These asperities are wearing away, under 
the attrition of a more extended and enr 
lightened intercourse. But it is the heartfelt 

wish 
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wish of an earnest admirer of their present 
state of society, equal to every essential duty 
of a manly people, that the chilling apathy 
of morbid refinement may never paralize 
their spirit of independence, that spring 
of energetic action which forms the noblest 
attribute of Man, 



THE END, 
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